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P-REFACE. 



N«c deunit ni 
TeclUn Gnia loqai lectin Ronu 



The following version does not aim at pleasing the mere 
literary man. It was not undertaken with the ambitious 
expectation of being generally acceptable. It is addressed to 
the conrsing public alone — to the amateurs of the leash ; for 
whom the original was written, seventeen centuries ago, by 
their representative of old, a courser of Nicomedia in Asia 
Minor; and for whose amusement and iuBtruction the same 
now assumes an Ei^lish garb. 

The general reader will find little in it to interest him. He 
will perhaps consider it altogether unworthy of his notice. 
The sportsman, fond of 



will read it with indifference, as treating of a branch of rural 
sport, not congenial to his taste ; and wonder that an attempt 
should be made to bring under public notice so ancient a 
treatise on a subject of such partial interest. But the courser. 
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it is humbly conceived, the active patron of the %\n%^ KfXrixa), 
proud of his greyhounds, that 

are as swift 
As breathed stags, aye fleeter than the roe, 

will peruse it con amore, and find in its pages much that 
is entertaining and practically useful, and that utility enhanced 
in the department of annotation. 

The literary courser, whose attention it more particularly 
solicits, will reap the additional benefit of the light which 
is thrown on Arrian's text by the ancient authors of Greece 
and Rome ; and be ready to yield to the translator the humble 
merit of having collected in one point of view the classical 
elucidations of the Cynegeticus,^ and the pertinent observations 
of writers of a later period. 

Pro capta lectoris habent sua lata libelli ! 

The original manual is conversant with coursing, as practised 
in the age of Hadrian and the Antonini, at which period the 
Celtic hound was well known, and highly prized: but the 
annotations of the translator have a more extensive range, 
being selected from various Cynegetica in print and manuscript, 
from the first institution of coursing to the present time.^ 



1. The editors of the Greek libellos confine their remarks almost ezclasiTely to 
critical annotations on the text. Indeed Holstein's edition has no notes; Blancard's, 
only a few marginal emendations ; and Zeune's and Schneider's, very few parallel 
passages. Such classical citations, therefore, as are adduced by the translator, are 
for the most part of norel application. 

2. The qnotations from the Cynegeticns of Xenophon the elder refer to the chase- 
practices and kennel -discipline of Greece, antecedent to the institution of coorsiog-. . 
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Tlie imperfect poem of Gratius, the Faliscian/ on huntii^, GntiiFaiisci 

Cyneg.TB.20S. 

and the often-cited simile of his contemporary Ovid, afford Ovid. Mctam. 

. ^ "^ L.I.T8.533. et 

the earliest notice of the canis Gallicus — for he was unknown L. vn. ?8.78i. 

to ancient Greece.^ The description of a single-handed cow^e 

by the poet of the Metamorphoses, as it is the first attempt of 

the kind by any classic author, so is it unrivalled in the 

accuracy of its technical phraseology, and the beauty of its 

poetry. Intermediate in point of time between the vivid 

Ovidian sketch, and the full and perfect picture of Arrian, 

are the faint outlines of the epigrammatist Martial: and Martial. L. m. 

£pg> 47. et 

subsequent to the Bithynian's, the somewhat doubtful por- L- »v. Epig. 

200. 

trait of the philologist Julius Pollux, presented to the Emperor Poiiuc. Ooo- 

. maat.L.v.Pr0f> 

CommoduB ; and yet later, that of Oppian, me Greek poet Oppian. Cyn«g. 

L. z. ?s. 401. 

of Anazarbus, of the reigns of Severus and Caracalla. — 



1* TfaiB Btatement ii Dmited to classical aatbon alone ; the Biblical scholar might 
poaably arraign its accuracy, if made more general ; though it scarce needs qualifi- 
cation to soit the doabtful interpretatiott of the Hebrew text of Proverbs ch. izz. ver. 
SI. No allusion occurring elsewhere in the sacred Tolume to dogs of the chase, though 
many to the earlier Taxieties of Venation with predatory instruments, it is improbable 
that the words of Agur to his pupils Ithiel and Ucal should refer to the most uncom- 
mon of the canine tribe, the canis Leporarius, Gallicus, or Vertragus. The Hebrew 
expression, howoTer, for *« accinctus Inmbis/' " girt in the loins," as explained in Bocharto me- 
the margin of the English version, is understood by Jewish lexicographers to desig* i^y^^ 
nate the greyhound, and is so rendered in the English text. But with the learned 
Bochart (Praefat. ad Lectorem— wherein he corrects a few errors of the body of his 
work, and gives his latest and most mature opinions on certain Scriptaral difficulties 
— a part of his writings apparently overlooked by modem annotators, to the farther 
propagation of error) I should rather understand the horse to be the animal alluded 
to—" equum intelligi malim, qui non solum expedite, sed et superbe, et cum pompft Ejusdem Pne- 
qu&dam inoedit: et lambos habetdnguU vel zonlL vere soccinctos. Quod an de ^^^^iLoctorem. 
cane did possit vslde ambigo." After all, perhaps, no particular animal may have 
been intended by the son of Jakeh. The tnm may have a general reference to any 
animal of the frame alluded to--—'* substricta gerens — ^ilia — " The chapter containing Ovid. Metam. 
the passage in question is not found in the Septuagint j indeed the Greek version of ^ '"* 
the LXX. terminates with the 29th chapter. 
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In these authors alone do we find any allusion to the courser's 
hound, till towards the close of the third century, when he 

Nemesian, Cy- again appears in the Cyn^eticon of Nemesian; who has 

cleverly struck out in a few lines the elegant symmetry of his 
shape, and added thereto some peculiar remarks on the selec-' 
tion, feedii^, and entrance of puppies. With the scanty por- 
traiture of the Carthaginian poet we are brought down to the 

Ejusd. vs. 64. reigns of Carus, his sons, *^ Divi fortissima pignora Can," and 

Diocletian : at which epoch, memorable alike in the annals of 
the world and its literature, the classical history of the leash 
may be said to terminate, and therewith all notice of the Celtic 
hound.i 
We have no ancient records of the chase ^ to succeed the 



1. In the 27th oration of Themistias, the eclectic philosopher of Pftphlagonim, a 

passage occurs, which, as far as merely mentioiung Celtic dogs by name, may be said 

to prolong the notice to the fourth century. The whole passage, as illoilratiTe of 

the author's subject, " nea loca uitendeuda ad komauB/* is curious and worthy of 

Themistii Orat. citation — Strra 9h itytarf kLvos, roOr^ wpoa^tXh m^p leiiifta, koI K^roi, aol Adtuupm 

^ ^ ^"' Jw^Xoicf r Zdiar€t 9k atnhy ictd rh KwrropCBoiif ^dXsp, mU rh 'ApieaSiac^ oM, koI t^ Kpif* 

TiK^» ols ^^u r«r OfipUtp j\^y%cii' t^ %Ma Korh rj^y My iTunto/Unus, 9b «y^- 
Tflu 9h oM rhs oXwoi ataiKoMSxMlffos, d 91^9 lei^Xovf ixtUmif /tfyn wKhnfros Xf (- 
votrro. In favour of the greyhound being here cited, it may be remarked that the 
Bithynian courser calls the Celtic dog lUrfa rr^/ia(cap. xzxii.) and his shape coXtfy 
Ti Xf^iV^ ^^^ derives his name hath t^s iittinifros, as the characteristic distinction of 
the race. See some remarks on the ** Canes Scolici " of Symmachns hereafter. 

S. The Cynosophium alone, a Greek work " de Curft Canam/* breaks the silence of 
many centuries. It is supposed to have been compiled, about the year 1270, by 
Demetrius of Constantmople, author of the first treatise " de Re Accipitrari4/' and 
physician to the Emperor Michael PalsBologus. To what is borrowed from the two 
Xenophons, nothing is added of novelty or interest, save in the department of canine 
pathology ; indeed it is almost entirely confined to kennel-managcment and thera- 
peutics. No notice is uken of any variety of dog by name. The reader, who may 
wish to consult its medical nostroms, will find the treatise attached to the " Rei Acci- 
pitrarise Scriptores" of Rigaltius (Lutetia: mdcxii.) and to the " Poetie Venatici'* 
of Johnson (Londioi mdcxcix.). 
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Greek and Latin Cynegetica ; for though it be true that the 
barbarian codes of law, the Salic, Burgundian, and German, l^^;^^"^ 
extended their protection to our variety of Canis VenaticuB, "iJi^^in ^^ 
about the year 600, under the title of Veltris and its synonyms ; 
and some of the Cynegetical writers appear to have been well 
known in the dark ages, and so highly valued in the eighth 
century, as to be read among the higher Greek ttnd Roman 
classics, in the time of Charlemagne ; and we believe coursing 
and other sports were as attractive in the field, as the writers 

* 

upon such subjects were in the schools, (for the court of this 

SpslniMi* in 

prince had its Veltrarii, officers of the greyhound-kennel, '' qm ^oce. 
veltres custodiebant,") still, instead of any formal treatise of 
this date upon the pastime of the leash, we find for several 
centuries, only incidental allusions to the greyhound, and his. 
high repute, principally as distinctive of the gentiUty of his 
possessor, until the publication of '' The Booke of Hawkyng,. 
Huntyng, &c." by Dame Juliana Bemers, in the fifteenth 
century. 

The didactic discourse of hunting, contained in this volume, 

Hailewood's 

commonly known by its territorial appellation of " The Book Prolegomena to 

Book of St* Al« 

of St. Albans,'' may be an amplified versification of the prosaic ^>°^ 
*' Venery of Mayster John Gyfford and Will™ Twety, that 
were with Kyng Edward the Secunde ;" or possibly a compila- 
tion and translation by the sister of Lord Bemers, or the '^ one 
sumtyme schole mayster of Seynt Albons " firom earUer Latin Warton'» Hist, 

of Engl. Poetry I 

and French writers : but such authorities are as yet, I believe, v®** "• P* *^^- 
unknown to Antiquaries* Excepting, therefore, the few lines^ 
before alluded to, in the latest of the Latin Cynegetica, and 
the earlier portrait of Oppian, which I consider referable to the 
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hound in question, it may be said that we do not possess in 
Bookof St. Al- prini; any fui] description of " the propritees of a good Gre- 

hounde" tx rw voScov ig rijy xt^oAi^y, from the time of the 
learned Courser of Nicomedia, till that of the sporting prioress 
of Sopewell. 

Not that I am ignorant of the curious early treatise of 

Gaston Phoebus, the celebrated Comte de Foix, written in the 

middle of the fourteenth century, entitled '^ Des Deduitz de la 

Ms. Cotton. Chasse de Bestes Sauvaiges et des Oyseaux de Proye ; *' nor 

Ye>p« B. XII. 

Brit. Mas. of a more rare work in manuscript, 4L])t jStap^tet Ot <E(ame« 
Henry VI. pt. composed by Edmund Duke of York, '^ Edmund Langley, 

II. act II. 

Edward the Third's fifth son,'' in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century ; and therefore, in point of date, claiming a 
priority to the book of St. Albans, as do, of course, the lucu* 
brations of the Second Edward's attendants before mentioned. 
But these 'enchiridia of field sports preceded the Sopewell col- 
lection only a few years ; and in the Count de Foix's manual, 
as gi?en by Fouilloux under the title of '' La Chasse du Roy 
Phebus," there is nothing on our subject worth noticing. 

M>. at supra. In ^\)t €taltt Of H&ontpilg ^ by Gyfibrd and Twety, the grey- 
hound is mentioned only once; and hare-coursing is not re- 
corded at all. 

Haidyiig's The unpublished labours of the Duke of York, « " Ed- 

Chronicle. * 

monde, hyght of Langley," contain much original and valuable 



1. The CtOtte of )lltOtttS1l0 is sopposed to be a venion by Gyfibrd from a more 

ancient work by Twety or Twici — " Le art de Venerie le quel Maistie GuillaiDe Twici 

Venour le Roy d'Angleterre fist en son temps per apnndre aatres." The grejhoond 

W Ion' End " mentioned fol. 4. Of llIo)Dttt0. " Whan a man hath set ap arcberys and greyhoundes. 

Poetry, V. ii. u^d the beest be founde and passe out the boundys, and myne houides afidr," &c. 

^1* 2. These instructions were written for Henry Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V. 
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information : and it is to be regretted that it is not rendered 
more available to coursers by being committed to the press. 
With copious general descriptions of our ancient field-sports, 
and animals obnoxious to the chase, Ci)e H^dpjltet tt ^atne 
unites specific delineations of the shape of each variety of 
canis venaticus, employed by British sportsmen of past days, 
with occasional references to the chace practices of foreign 
countries " by yonde the see." The chapter of grepl)Ountie^ 
anil of \)ttt naturtiv as cited hereafter in illustration of Arrian, 
will be read with pleasure. Indeed the Duke's portrait of the 
Celtic hound is even more minutely accurate and precise than 
its Grecian prototype, and |)er mannetsi as they are quaintly 
termed, and briefly sketched in the royal Cynegeticus, establish 
many of the remarks of the younger Xenophon^gp) rij; yvw/xi}; 
Toy xtmnf. 

Still Dame Julyan's compilation being, at least, the first of 
the kind that issued from the English press, and the type of our 
modem works of Venery, may be viewed as the earliest attempt, 
since the revival of letters, to certify by intelligible canons, the 
corporeal characteristics of a good greyhound. With the tra- 
ditionary dc^mata of Sir Tristrem de Liones,^ who was the re- 
puted '^ begynner of all the termes of huntynge and hawkynge," 
•it incorporates the accumulated knowledge of many centuries. 



1. The " Morte Arthur*' tella w, that " Trittrem laboured ever in banting and Scott'i Sir 

hawking, ao that we never read of no gentleman more that so uaed himself therein," JLiiatrem. 
&c. and in the rich poetry of Spenser, the knight informs Sir Calidore^ 

' my most delight hath always been 
To hunt the salvage chace, amongst my peets. 
Of all that rangeth in the forest green, 
Of which none is to roe unknown, thatever yet was seen. 
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Script. iiiant. And the Dame* being no ordinary personage — '^ lUustris foe- 

BaieoCent.8. mina, corporis et animi dotibus abundans^ ac form® eleganti& 

^***y" '° ^'®" spectabilis — heroica mulier, ingeniosa virago'' — "a second 

mca, in voce Minerva in her studies, and another Diana in her diversions*' — 

Cftxton, note. ' 

her contemporaries would doubtless receive a cynegetical trea- 
tise from her cloister at Sopewell^ with gratitude and admi- 
ration. 

After the publication of the book of St. Albans, other cyne- 
getica poetical and prosaic, in various languages, followed in 
rapid succession ; of which the earliest in my possession are 
from the presses of Aldus and Feyerabendi ; but collectively 
they afford very scanty instruction on the history and practice 
of the leash. 
Ven&t. Hercn- The Epicedium of the Florentine poet, Hercules Stroza, ad- 

lii StTOzs, &c. 

Fnncofort. drcssed to the Duchess of Ferrara ; the hendecasyllables of 

1682. 

Adrian. Cardi- Adrian CastcUesi, and the quatrains of John Adam Lonicer, 

nal. Venat. Al- 
dus, 15S4. ^th their accompanying *' icones artificiosissimee ad vivum 

V enat. et Au* 

OTp. per J. A. express®," add nothing to our stock of information. And the 

R^UdcL. Se- »*°'« °«y ^ ^^ «*'*''« ^"^"^^ cynegetical eclogues, « Samis 
^uf p^!^" ®* VibumuB," of Petois Lotichius Secundus, 

omnia. Borman- 

uiAmttel.1764. 

Qui athara prioras, qui pnmaa carmmis arte 

Inter erat Tatea, Teatonisora, tuoi. 



1. The Biographia Britannica is amusingly seven in its strictarea on the renowned 

Mrs. Barnes, and her incoDgrooos occupations in the field and cloister. " There 

Biograph. Brit. >^Ppo>n mch a motley masquerade — such an indistinctness of petticoat and hreeches, 

note, Cazton, —such a problem and concorporation of sexes, according to the image that arises out 

"* * of the several representations of this 'religious sportswoman or virago, that one can 

scarcely consider it, without thiuking^ Sir Tristram, the old monkish forester, and 
Juliana, the matron of the nuns, had united to confirm John Cleveland's ' Canonical 
Hermaphrodite.'" 
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I have in vain examined the four books of " Natalis Comes Natii. Comes de 

Venabone Aldi 

de Venatione" for more than the name of the canis Celticus — fii-Venet i65i. 
probably to be interpreted of the war-dog of Gaul, rather than 
the Vertragus. 

The Cynegeticon of Peter Angelio, commonly called, from PctriAngeUi 
his Tuscan birth-place, Bargeeus, is said to have been the ta onuua^ Flo- 
labour of twenty years. It is a splendid specimen of modern 
Latinity, in beautiful Virgilian hexameters, to which the lite- 
rary courser will award their merited meed of praise. The 
most approved shape of the " canis cursor " is correctly por-* 
trayed, with a reference to the fabulous tale of the Ovidian 
Leelaps* Nor has the poet disdained to enter on the minute 
and necessary details of breeding, and kenneling the pack. 
Indeed the whole of his fifth book is devoted to the '' blanda 
canum soboles ; " and the reader will find incorporated in the 
instructions therein given, nearly all the arcana of the Greek 
and Latin Cynegetica, excepting those of Arrian's Manual, 
which do not appear to have been known to the poet of Bai^. 
He employs the greyhound in coursing the fox, wolf, deer, and 
goat ; but gives no description of hare-coursing in any of the 
six books of his Cynegeticon; nor in the eclogues entitled 
'' Venatoria,'' forming part of the fifth book of his ^' Carmina." 
Had the manuscript of Arrian's Cynegeticus been known to 
him, he would, doubtless, have entered as fully into hare- 
coursing, as he has into every other variety of chase. 

Of Conrad Heresbach's compendium of fishing, fowling, C. Heresbachii 

CompeDdiom 

and hunting, ^ attached to his larger work " de Re Rustic^," I Thereutica uni- 

rene. 

1. Should the reader meet with any extracts from the Compendium in the subiie- 
({oeiit annotations, tliej are to be received on the authority of Conrad Gemer, from 
whose " Historia Quadrapedum " they are selected. The same learned work has 

B 
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have in vain endeavoured to procure a copy. It is a prosaic 
work, treating more of animal history, as I am informed, than of 
venation : still as this abbreviator of the labours of his prede- 
cessors was a man of various acquirements, and extensive erudi- 
tion, it would have been satisfactory to me to have examined 
his '^ Compendium Thereuticae UniversaB ;" or at least the first 
part of it, devoted to the hunting of terrestrial animals. 
H. Fracastoiii The Alcon of Fracastor is in every one's hands : beins^ 

Alcoa, fleu de "^ ^ 

Curft Caoum. annexed to the editions of the Poet» Venatici by Johnson and 

Kempher. It contains nothing on the subject of coursing. 
M. A. Blondi To Michael Angelo Blondus or Biond% we are indebted for 

de Canibus et 

Venat. libeiius, the first hint on clothing greyhoimds in the field, and for other 

RonsB 1544* 

matters connected with the discipline of the kennel and its 
Joan. Darcii inmates ; and to Joannes Darcius, a truly classic poet of 

Venusini Canea 

Francof. 1688. Venusium, not unworthy the natal town of Horace, for an 

elegant sketch of a hare-course, cited in the subsequent 
annotations. 

It is singular that the greyhound, indigenous as we suppose 
him of Gallia Celtica, should have been so Uttle noticed by his 
countrymen — ^that a variety of chase heretofore peculiar to Gaul 
should have been omitted in almost all the cynegetical works 
of Frenchmen of the olden time ; and that the same omission 
should be chargeable on the modems, — on the " Venerie 
Normande" of M. Le Verrier de la Conterie, the " Traite de 
Venerie" of M. D'Yauville, and even, to a great extent, on the 
volume of the Encyclopedic M^thodique, which professes to be 
a ** Dictionnaire de toutes les espies de Chasses.'' 

afforded the few parallel passages adduced from Albertiis Magnus, Belisarius, and 
Tardif. For all others the translator is himself answerable, having culled them from 
the original sources, and generally from the most approved editions. 
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Savary of Caen published a Latin poem on hare-hunting Album Dianie, 

&c. Cadomi 

in seven books, ^ entitled '^ Album DiansB LeporicidsB, siye 1055. 
Venadcmis Leporin® leges/' of some rarity, but of little merit. 
He appears to have had an especial dislike to the canis 
GallicuBy anathematizing the ancient Celtic recreation in the 
very style of our own Somerville, who in many parts of 
** The Chase'' seemingly had his eye on the poet of Caen : 

Nam neque defizi canis iiretita coturnix ^^^' Dianai &c. 

Indicio, boh insidiis oppraB»a LacoDum 

Heu leporom Tirtua, brevis iUa et avara volaptaa, 

£t quoruiD nanqoaiD cor eat satiabile cadii 

Nobile ToAkdi nomen meru^re ! ^ 

The courser will scarce recognize his favourite dog in the 
slanderous abstract misnomer of ** Lacedsemonii pemix violentia 
monstri." 

The celebrated works of Jaques du Fouilloux, and his con- La Chaase du 
temporary Jean de Glamorgan, do not treat of the use of the ^'•>-^'^^'- 
greyhound, except merely '^ in setting back-sets, or receytes 
for deare. wolfe, foxe, or such like :" but in " the noble art of Turbemie'a B. 

of H. p. 246. 

Venerie" by Turbervile and Oascoigne, in " the Jewell for 

Gentrie," and the compilations of Gervase Markham, we find ^^^^^ ^*'°* 

much illustration of the science and history of the leash in ^"^J^^^"** 
Great Britain.' 



1. Jnnoba, qui pariter ooelebe, doo numina cultu ... q. . 

Aaaiduo colit, Artemidem junxitqoe MinervaB, L. iv. p. 62. 

Carua atriqne Deas Savary, qaem sednla aemper 
Inveatigandi leporia tenet ultima ctiza. 
2. The date of the greyhound *a introdaction into theae ialanda ia with diflSculty Symmachi £- 
aacertained. If the "aeptem Scoticonim cannm oblatio" of Flavian, wherewith he put. L. ii. 
graced the Qonator'a apectacle of hia brother Symroachoa at Rome, be really coarse '^ 
Tarietiea of the Celtic type, aa suppoied by Chriatopher Wase, this bound must have 



« 
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Turbervile, or whoever be the translator of Fouilloux, ha» 

appended an admirable breviary of coarsing to *' the booke of 

Waw'siiiuBtra- hunting:" and Wase notifies of Gervase Markham, that "he 

tions of Gradus ,,«./.*. • -^lvi 

p. 74. hath reported the fruits of his own expenence, as in the whole 

cycle of husbandry accurately ; so in Cynegetiques excellently." 
His chapter on coursing with greyhounds* is well worthy 
perusal ; as is also the description of the " L«porarius" by 
Dr. Caius in his " Libellus de canibus Britannicis." — Need I 
stop to remark the doubtful features of the " canis alter preepete 
cursu" of Vanifere's Prsedium Rusticum? — Some few points 
belong apparently to the Celtic hound, 

J. Vanierii Pes illi gncilia, longa internodia craram, 

Prsd. Rustic. Argutom caput, et levibas vis ignea j^Iantis ; 

DemiMnmque brevi pectus se cuUigit alfo. 

but his latrancy ('' insequitur Claris lepores latratibus") would 
rather assign him to a different kennel. Works of a later date 
are too well known to need particular notice. 

Very few are the improvements, either in the discipline of 
the courser's kennel, or his practice in the field, transmitted to 
us by these collective cynegetica ; and modern ingenuity has 



been found here as early as the leign of Theododos. Indeed Hector BoeUnua and 
Holinshed place him amon^ us at an earlier period : nor is it improbable that he 
See the Appen- ozigioaily accompanied the Scoto-Celts from tbe contbent of Europe at their primary 
dix Class in. irruption into Ireland and Scotland. We have endence of his being an inmate of the 
Cotton. Mis. Anglo-Saxon kennels in the days of £lfric» Duke of Mercia; and mannacriptal 
Tiber. B. v, paintings have descended to uh of a Saxon chieftain and hii huntsman, attended by a 

brace of greyhounds, of the date of the 9t]i century — ^the earliest representation which 
I have seen of this hound as connected with British field-sports. 

1. Contained in his work entitled ** Countrey Contentments.*' In addition to 
which, " The Countrey Fsrme/' by the same author, a compilation from the French, 
will be read with amusement. 
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added little to our knowledge in any department of coursing^ 
as the reader of the Nicomedian's Manual will readily acknow- 
ledge. His remarks on the physical indications of excellence 
in greyhounds, and of speed and good bloody — derived from 
external shape and character generally, — on the unimportance 
of colour, — on the indications afforded by temper, tractability 
in the field, mode of feeding, 8cc. are perfect as far as they go. 
Nor can we improve on his kennel management, in feeding, Airiani de Ve- 

natiooe 

bedding, (tMj fMcXdoxi) xa) aktuvij), rubbing down, (r^f^'i; rou c iz. 
ffflpfMtro; Toyri;,) exercising, alternated with confinement, &c. «• >• 
8u^. As to slipping-law, and the number of hounds to be <^- '^* 
slipped at once, his injunctions ft^rf hfyv6i¥ fariXufiy rif Xaeyflp, 
ffcifrff vXgiovs SvoTy, are ^strictly complied with at present by all 
fair sportsmen. 

The Celts, it appears, had four different ways of counting, 
all of which are practised by modem amateurs, according to 
their several tastes, and the nature of the countries in which 
they follow their sport. 

The superior class of Celtic gentlemen, Sroi ftcv vXovrov<riir av- 
rm xai Tpv^wrw, employed persons to look out for hares in their 
forms, early in the morning, and to inform them by a messen- 
ger what success they had met with, before they lefi home 
themselves. 

A second class, probably less opulent, and not able to afford 
the expense of hare-finders, mustered all their brother-ama- 
teurs, and beat the ground in regular array, abreast of each 
other. Both these parties were mounted on horseback ; but a 
third class saUied forth on foot, and these, Arrian says, were 
really workmen at the sport, airovpyol nvvr^to'loof : if any person 



C XIZ. 



G. XX. 



C. XXI. 
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accompanied the latter on horeeback, he was ordered to keep 
up with the greyhounds. A fourth mode of coursing, some- 
times adopted by them, was that of first loosing dogs of scent 
to findy and start the game, and then slipping the greyhounds, 
as soon as it came within sight 

Upon all of these different practices the father of the leash 
has entered most fully in his classical Manual : and if to these 
points we add his sensible remarks on the entering of puppies, 
on breeding, management after whelping, feeding and nftming 
of young dogs, comparison of sexes, &c. ; his merit will be 
allowed to be commensurate with his antiquity, and his enchi- 
ridion not only the earUest in the annals of the leash, but 
altogether the most abundant in valuable information. 

It is foreign to my purpose and inclination to enter into a 

prolix defence of the courser's pursuit, against the objections of 

Coontrey Con- its adversaries in the field or closet. '^ I would not goe about,'' 

tentments, 

B. X. c. X. in the words of Oervase Markham, ^' to elect and prescribe 

what recreation the husbandman should use, binding all men to 
one pleasure — God forbid ! my purpose is merely contrary : 
for I know in men's recreations, that nature taketh to herselfe 
an especiall prerogative, and what to one is most pleasant, to 
another is most offensive ; some seeking to satisfie the mind, 
some the body, and some both in a joynt motion." 

We of the coursing fraternity prefer the " canis Gallicus," 
and ^'arvimi vacuum" of Ovid, as instrumental to our choicest 
diversion ; 



., campoiqne patentei 

Cjneg. TB. 48. Scniuunur, totiaqae dti diacmrimus arvis ; 

£t ■ capimos fadli cine aninere pnedaa : 

Nos timidoB lepores 
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but we do not forlxd others 

imbclles figeie damM, 
Andacesre lopot, Talpem aut captare doloMin. 

For the refined diversion of coursing may be as disagreeable to 
the fox-hunter, whose only joy is when 

The bounds shaHmake the welkin anawer them, Taming of the 

And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow carlh, Shteyr, Sc, ii. 

as it is delightful to the general amateur, on account of its j,jj^,^ HUtor. 
chaste, and temperate, and ccmtemplatiye quiet. King James, ^^oif^?,f^" 
in his Boo-iXixoy ^agov, (himself, according to Sir Theodore a Kinge'sXtian 
Mayeme, " yiolentissimis ohm venationis ezercitiis deditus,") q^^ 3^ „,^ 
praises ''the hunting with running houndes, as the most 
honourable and noblest sort thereof," and is supported by the 
high authority of Edmund de Langley, M^V^ttt Of ^dttU ; M- ^ ®* ^- 

64> 

adding " it is a thievish forme of hunting to shoote with gunnes 
and bowes, and greyhounde hunting is not so martiall a 
game." But on the other hand. Sir Thomas Elyot, in " The B. i. c ir. 

Goyemour," speaking of '' those exercises apte to the furni- 
ture of a gentylman's personage," and " not utterly reproved of 
noble autours, if they be used with oportunitie and in measure," 
calls '' hunting of the hare with grehoundes a ryght good solace 
for men that be studiouse, or theim to whom nature hathe not 
geven personage, or courage apte for the warres ; and also for 
gentilwomen, which feare nether sonne nor wynde for appayr- 
yng their beautie. And peradventure they shall be therat 
lesse idell, than they shold be at home in their chaumbers." — 
And the author of " The Booke of Hunting," annexed to Tur- 
bervile's Falconrie, concludes his treatise with the following 
singular panegyric "concerning coursing with greyhoundes" — 
'' the which is doubtlesse a noble pastime; and as meet for 
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nobility and gentleman, as any of the other kinds of Venerie 
before declared : especially the coarse of the hare, which is a 
sport continually in sight, and made without any great travaile : 
so that recreation is therein to be found without unmeasurable 
toyle and payne : ^ whereas in hunting with hounds, although 
the pastime be great, yet many times the toyle and paine is 
also exceeding great : and then it may well be called, eyther a 
painfull pastime, or a pleasant payne/' 

Coursing, more than the other laborious diversions of rural 
life, while it ministers to our moderate sensual enjoyment, 
admits also during the intervals of the actual pursuit of hound 
and hare, much rational reflection, opportunities of conversation 
with our brethren of the leash, and mental improvement. It 
tends, as Markham quaintly expresses himself, " to satisfie the 
mind and body in a joynt motion ;" for in the beautiful poetry 
of a living patron of the Celtic dog, there is no interval of 
idleness with the well-read courser ; 

Mamion, In- ^o' ^^^^ between each meny cbaie, 

trod.to Canto II. * Passes the intennitted space : 

For we have lair resource in store. 

In Classic and in Gothic lore. 



Oppian. Hali- '• TtfmtKii V hnrai 9fiffp w\4ow ^(vtp IBpAt. 

eot* I. TS. S8. Coursing has erer been held an honourable and gentlemanly amnsement in Great 

Britain, from its earliest annals to the present time. Nor can I discover any authority 
for the truth of VlitiusTs opinion, as given in his note on the Veltraha of Gratins. 

Vlitii Venatio ''^® ^^ Vertragis sius sagaces posthabeat illeXenophon: nam hodiein Anglift 

Novantiqua* sagaces nobilissiini quique exercent ; Vertrago autem leporem conficere, indignnm 

bend nato panun abest quin habeatnr.** Such never was the opinion entertained of 
« greyhound hunting," in King James's phrase : — ^indeed the farther we go back into 
the history of the leash, the higher it ranked in the scale of British field-sports. See 
the ** Constitutiones Canuti Regis de forestiL** — and Blount's Ancient Tenures pas- 
sim, for instances of tlie high repute in winch the courser's hound has ever been held 
in Great Britain. 
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But there are those who anathematize hunting and coursing, 
and other rural recreation, either as sinful, ^ or indicative of 
barbarism and mental degradation, in the ratio of the pursuit* 
like Cornelius Agrippa, they view venation in genere as the 5® }^^^ ®* 
worst occupation of the worst of mankind ; and say with ^-^^v"* 
Philip Stubbes, that *' Esau was a £creat hunter, but a re- The Anatomie 
probat ; Ismael, a great hunter, but a miscreant ; Nemrode, 
a great hunter, but yet a reprobat, and a vessell of vnrath ; " 
and bid us, in the poetic badinage of the poet of Cyrene, leave 
off coursing : 

fa wpSxas 4fih ^joeyuohs Ciilliinachus. H« 

tOpta fi6<nctaiku* r( U k€f TpUu m Aoywol '° ^^^' '^*- ^**- 

swearing, with the melancholy Jaques, 

that we As You Like It. 

Are meie usurpers, tyrants, and whales wor»e, 
To flight the annuals, and to kill them up, 
In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 

But if '' some habites and customes of delight" are allow- 
able and indispensable to the '^ contentment" of the human 



1. The reader will be amused with Simon Latham's epilogue to tlie third edition 
of his ** Faulconry," wherein he combats (for he wrote in ticklish times, 1658) with 
his usual quaintness of style and illustration, the notion of the sinfulness of rural 
sports : inferring that they may " be lawfully and conscientiously used with modera- 
tion by a magistrate or minister, or lawyer or student, or any other seriously em- 
ployed, which in any fanctioo heat their brains, waste their bodies, weaken their 
strength, weary their spirits ; that as a means (and blessing from God) by it their 
decayed strength may be restored, their vital and animal spirits quickened, refreshed, 
and revived, their health preserved, and they better enabled (as k bow unbended for 
shooting) to the discharging of their weighty charges imposed upon them." 
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mind^ and ''men of exceeding strickt lives and severity of 
profession " have indulged in rural diversions^ why need we 
regard the severe reflections of the sensitive Monsieur Paschal^ 
or his more modem plagiarists ? why think that wisdom loves 
not the courser's sport ? or that man is degraded before the 
tribunal of sound reason by estimating aright the instinct of 
any of the creatures around him? or made sinful in the eyes 
of his Creator by availing himself of the adapted powers of the 
lowliest of the brute race, for the subjugation of such wild 
animals as were originally designed by a bountiful Creator for 
Cicero de Ni^ the Sustenance and recreation of man ? '' Canum ver6 tam 

Deor. L. ii. c. 

incredibilis ad investigandum sagacitas narium, tanta alacritas 
in venando, quid significat aliud nisi se ad hominum commo- 
ditates esse generatos ? '' 

The inference in regard to the chases and field sports gene- 
rally is surely just, " that man, by co-operating with such 
animals, employs both his and their faculties on the purposes 
for which they were partially designed : tending thereby to 
complete the bounteous scheme of Providence, the happiness 
and well-being of all its creatures." 



63. 



Manchester 
Memoirs V. i. 



Jul. Cssar. Sca- 
liger. Epidorpi- 
dum L. IV. 



videtnr 
Natiira parens hunc homini dedisse ludum, 
Sa& obire manu retia, defigere varos, 
Hos cum docuit : cum acdpitrem redire jossom 
Jucunda canes cum leporarios creabat : 
Nunquam faciens frastra aliqnid carensve fine. 



Somerrille, 
Chace. B. iv. 



The brute creation are man's property, 
Subservient to his will, and for him made. 
Ai hurtful these he kills^ as useful those 
PreserTes ; their sole and arbitrary king. 
Should he not kill, as erst the Samian sage 
Taught unadvised, vad Indian Brachroans nolr 
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As vaioiy preach ; the teeming rav'nous brutes 
Might fill the scanty apace of this terrene, 
Incumb'ring all the globe. 

Mr. Warton, the talented historian of English Poetry, a 
bookful Academic, and not a /xadijTigj xuyjjyscriay, acquits the Xenophon de 

V cuai« c« I* 

hunter of the charge of barbarism, and acknowledges that 

" the pleasures of the chase seem to have been implanted by ^^*^" o^ Engl. 

AoetrVy Va II* 

nature ; and under due regulation, if pursued as a matter of 
mere relaxation, and not of employment, are by no means 
incompatible with the modes of polished life." 

The difference of opinion on the subject of the chase has 
arisen entirely from the different lights in which it has been 
viewed ; the one exhibiting its rational use, the other its 
intemperate abuse. " EUe a trouv6 autant de censeurs outr^s Encyclop^Ue 

M^thodique 

que d'apoloeistes enthousiastes, parmi les anciens et les sur lea Chasaes, 

avertissement. 

modemes, parce qu'elle a 6t^ envisag^e sous le double rapport 
de son utilite et de ses abus.'" 

Amongst the ancient eulogists, in the Grecian language, will 
be found Aristotle, Plato, Xenophon, Polybius, and Julius 
Pollux ; in the Latin, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Seneca, Pliny, 
Justin, Symmachus, and others. To which numerous phalanx 
of classic worthies there is no opponent authority, save that 
of Sallust: and of more recent days, Petrarch, and Corne- 
lius Agrippa. Not to swell this prefatory matter with too 
many citations from obsolete languages, I have referred the 
reader, who may wish to know more of the eloges alluded 
to, severally to the passages in a note subjoined. ^ But 



1. Aristot. de Polit. L. i. c. v. Plato de Legibus L. vii. Xenophon. Cyropa^d. 
L. I. c. V. L. VIII. c. XII. Respub. Lacedaem. c. iix. Cyneget. c. x. xii. xiii. Poly- 
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touching the adverse party, a word or two may be here 
admitted. 

In appreciating the authority of Sallust's sentiments on the 

subject of field-sports, as given in the studied prefece of his 

Beii.Catai.c.f. Catilinarian War, '^ Non fuit consilium socordi& atque de- 

sidia bonum otium conterere: neque verd, agrum colendo, 
aut venando, servilibus officiis intentum, eetatem agere ; " we 
should remark the ambitious tone of pretended philosophy in 
which the introduction is written : ^* Nostra omnis vis in 
animo, et corpore sita est. Animi imperio, corporis servitio 
magis utimur ; alteram nobis cum Diis, alteram cum belluis 
commune est." And that this distinction between mental and 



biai Hist. L. xzxi. Jul. Pollux Onomast. L. ▼. Prsfiit. Commodo.— Cicero de 
Nat. D. L. II. de Officiia L. i. Horat. L. i. Epist. xviii. Virgil. .Sneid. L. vir. ix. 
Seneca de Profid. c. ii. Plinii Panegyr. Tzaj. D. — Justin. Hist. Epit. L. xxxTif. 
Symmacb. Epist. L. v. Ep. 66. 

It wiU be readily ceded that the aroatoiy expostalation of Svlpitia to ber dear 
Cberiiithos, 

Tibulli Eleg. L. Sed procal abdadt veoandi devia can 

^^* '* O pereant sylve, defidantqae canes! 

Quis furor est, qusB mens, densos indagine colles 

Claudentem teneras lasdere Telle manos ? 
Quidve jurat furtim latebras intnure leranun» 
Candidsque bamatis crura notare mbii? 

and the epistle of Auionius to the rnralist Theon, 

« 

Ausonii Epiit. Sed to parce feris venatibos, et fbge nota 

IV. 89. Crimina sylrarum : ne sis Cinyreia proles, 

Accedasque iterum Veneri plorandos Adonis; 

are too jocular to place Tibullus and the poet of Boordeanx on the side of the Cati- 
linarian historian. 
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corporeal qualities, their proper relation to each other, and the 
sabordinate character of the latter to that of the former, 

&s olh' ifFopkis, oUt* OBws fhrXm' iy€tap Oppian. Hali- 

, - ^ eut. L. ▼, Tfl. 

are kept up in the passage first adduced : in which he merely 

means to say that he does not wish to spend his time in 

slothfnl idleness ; and that the rural vocations of agriculture 

and hunting, being of a secondary and inferior character, more 

connected with the body than the mind, are not agreeable to 

his taste, as the business and occupation of life, ^' eetatem 

agere." And we must allow that the entire and constant 

dedication of time to practical agriculture, or rural sports, to 

the care of flocks and herds, or the kenneling and coursing of 

greyhounds, unvaried by such higher studies and pursuits as 

are characteristic of well-educated men, must be deemed, in 

polished life, rather lowly employment ; — approaching too near Ari«t. Polit. L, 

X C VII 

to the class of occupations, which the Stagirite considers 
sordid and servile, as being exercised by the corporeal powers 
alone : — ^to avoid which, Sallust declares a decided preference 
to speculative over bodily activity; to the "vita in literis" HistoriaVitset 

Mortis. 

over the " vita rusticana : " " qu6 mihi rectius videtur, " says 
he, " ingenii qusim virium opibus gloriam queerere. " Dis- 
claiming that union of both, which we so much admire in the 
Athenian philosopher of the Scillimtian retreat, and his coun- 
terpart, the modem literary country gentleman ; a fair example 
of an individual acting upon the twofold principle on which 
Mr. Addison regulated his conduct. " As a compound of soul 
and body, obliged to a double scheme of duties ] and thinking 
that he has not fulfilled the business of the day, unless he has 
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employed the one in labour and exercise, as well as the 
other in study and contemplation." 

Oppian. rf rts h^prfhfp Ztftrr€fnr4a t^\c Suivoc 

TheGovemour, " It is not onely called Idelnes/' says Sir Thomas Elyot, 

B. I. c* zxvx. 

'^ wherin the body or mynde cesseth from laboure, but specially 
ydelnes is an omission of al honest exercise." 

Passing over, for the present, the objections of Petrarch, 

let us pause for a moment on the vituperations of Henricus 

Sir T. Gijot'8 Cornelius As^rippa. So confessedly crabbed a gentleman as 

TheGovernour, . . 

B. I. c. XI. this " noble clerke of Almayn," can add but little weight 

to the scanty file of semi-classical oppositionists. Admitting 
in his dedication to Fumatius his mental approximation to 
the canine qualities of the metamorphosed Queen of Troy, 

H. C. Agrippm «< ade6 ut ex ips4 indi&^atione ferm^ cum TroianS, ilia Hecub& 

in Dedicat. D. r & J 

Aug. Furaatio. yersus sum in canem, ac nuUarum virium sim ad ben^ dicen- 

dum, nil amplius memini nisi mordere, oblatrare, maledicere, 
conviciari," &c., his verdict cannot be received as that of a 
candid and unprejudiced adversary. The general contempt 
with which he visits all the arts and sciences, deprives his 

De Vaiiit. et anti-cynegetical calumnies of much of their poignancy, and 

Incert. &c. c. ... 

Lxxvii. renders his '' ars crudehs et tota tragica, cujus voluptas est m 

morte et in sanguine, quam ipsa deberet refugere humanitas,"* 
&c. scarce worthy of the courser's notice. * 



1. The pliuntive poet of **Tbe Task/' B. xii. has seemiDgly borrowed from Agrip- 
pa*s page the memorable crimiDation of the hunter's partuit : 

Cowper's Detested sport. 

The Garden. lliat owes its pleasures to another's pain ; 

That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 

Of harmless nature, &c. 

2. I purposely omit all notice of the " Veoatio Amphitlieatralis," or " V. in 
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The moderate and occasional recourse to field-div^ions^ 
with the same object that influenced Pliny in their pursuit^ 



aren^*' of ancient Rome ; of which Tertalliao, Augustin, Cbrysostom, and the Chris- 
tian Cicero, Lactantius* have written with merited reprobjition. " Cum viderent j j • •• c 
pietatis damno, addictum devinctumque populum his India ; passim invecti in eo5, at tumal. Sermon, 
libidims, ssvitiseque fontes ; et bene illi." Not a word can be advanced in palliation Li. i. c. 7. 
of these brutal outragei of humanity, 

ilJ* Pmdentius. 

Amphitheatralis spectacnla tiistia pomps ! 

wherein man was ** butchered to make a Roman holiday ** — " Homo occiditiir ad Childe Harold's 
hominis volnptatem." With this monstrous variety of Venatio, so called jcot^ ^{ox^v* ^^ilgrimage, c 
and recorded as soch with horror, we have nothing to do ; with its abettors under any QJr^nan.adDo- 
qoalified form, the modem frequenters of the cock-pit or bear-garden, the heroes natum. 
of a bull-bait, and patrons of mercenary pugilists, the rivals of the '* monicipalis 
arene perpetoi comites ** of Juvenal's days, we have no sentiments in common. We 
have hailed with exultation the victory already efTectaated, or in course of gradusl 
achievement, over the ferocious barbarities of the amphithestre, and the semi-pagan 
cruelties of more modem spectacles — a victory that is attempering the pastimes of the 
English people to the religion and morality of the age ; and we sincerely deplore the 
existence of the Otdrpop Komty^ruthv of Dio, under any modification, in any part of the 
civilised worl4« 

The Sabbath comes, a day of blessed rest ; Childe Harold's 

What hallows it upon this Christian shore ? Pilgrimage, c. 

Lo ! it is sacred to a solemn feast : * ' 

Hark ! heard you not the forest monarch's roar ? 

Crasliing the lance, he snufis the spouting gore 

Of man and steed, o'erthrown beneath his horn ; 

The throng'd arena shakes with shouts for more ; 

Yells the mad crowd o'er entrails freshly torn, 

Nor shrinks the female eye, nor ev'n affects to mourn. 

Let Christianity transfuse its lenient spirit into all our sports, and instead of the 
amphitheatrical entertainments, and barbarian amusements of infidels, let us have 
such aa are congenial to the humanity of Christians. Let us be the champions of 
rational recreation, not of brutal gratification ; — the friends of man, and not unneces- 
sarily the enemies of inferior animals \ — spectators in our temperate and innocent 
diversions of the dog's innate faculties and prowess for the seizure of the destined 

animals of the chase—*' to see bow God in all his creaturea works/' and witnesses of K. Henry VI. 

Pt. II. act II. 

9C» 1. 
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'* ut animus agitatione motuque corporis ezcitetur, " is not 
reprehensible^ nor inconsistent with the due cultivation of the 
mind; and the fulfilment of the higher duties of life. 



?|J?* 1*0**^"" Ipse etiam cithararo Phoebus qaandoqae reponit : 

Sarnis. t«. 10. * ^' pbaretrts plectriB, et mutat plectra pharetiis. 



But "there is an especiall need," observes Christopher 
Wase^ in the preface of his translation of Gratius, after much 
just praise of himting, " to hold a strict reine over our 
affections^ that this pleasure, which is allowable in its season, 
may not entrench upon other domestical! affaires. We must 

consider that it wastes much time, and although it have its 

■ 

own praise, being an honest recreation and exercise, yet it is 
not of the noblest parts of life. There is great danger lest wee 
bee transported with this pastime, and so ourselves grow wild, 
haunting the woods till wee resemble the beasts which are 
citizens of them, ^ and, by continual conversation with dogs, 
become altogether addicted to slaughter and carnage, which is 
wholly dishonorable, being a servile employment. For as it 
is the privilege of man, who is endued with reason, and 



" the curioiu search or conqnest of one beast over another, penned by a natoxiU 
instinct of eomitie ; — " how 

Rokebj, Cm iii. The sluw honnd wakes the fox's lair. 



1. 



The grejr honnd presses on the hare ; 



bnt not hostile instigators of canine ferocity to the heartless maiming and slaying an 
unnatural prey — a species of animal conflict never intended by creative wisdom ; and 
wherein violence is done to natural instinct to minister to man's unhallowed sport. 
H. C. Agrippn 1. Cui dum nimium insistunt, ipsi abje^tft humanitate fens efficiuntnr* morumqne 
de Vanitate &c. prodigios4 perversitate, tanqnam Action mutantur in naturam belloamm. 

C. LXXVII. 
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authorized in the law of his creation to subdue the beasts of 
the field, so to tyrannize over them is plainly brutish." 

On Noah, and in him on all mankind Cowper'a Task, 

B. VI. 
The charter waa conferr'd, by which we hold 

The fleah of animals in tee, and claim 

0*er all we feed on pow*r of life and death. 

But read the initniment, and mark it well : 

Th' oppreaiion of a tyrannous contronl 

Can find no warrant there. Feed then, and yield 

Thanks for thy food. CamiToroos, thrangh sin. 

Feed on the slain, bat spare the living brute. 

When field amusements are allowed to engross the whole of 
our attention, and in their pursuit to enslave, as it were, the 
mind to the body; when they become the igyx of life instead of 
the wapepyei, its daily occupation, instead of the occasional 
recreation of its leisure hours ; * they constitute, as Ritters- 
hunus has well observed, a culpable 9i}^oftay/a, and certainly 
tend, by devoting the attention exclusively to inferior objects, 
to abridge the intellect of that sustenance which it should 
occasionally derive from more refined and important studies. 
'* Fateor insitam esse nobis corporis nostri caritatem : fateor Seneca Epist. 

XIV. 

noB hujus gerere tutelam : non nego indulgendum illi, servi- 
endum nego." 

With such ultra-sportsmen the translator has no commu- 
nity of sentiment : nor will they experience from common 
sense less severity of reproof than ^* Reason " bestows on 

Petrarclitt Re- 

them in the dialogue with " Joy" in Petrarch's " Remedia ««l. Utrfusque 

Fortune, Lib.x. 
^_^_^_^__________ Dial. 32. 

1. " In ofling either of these games observe that moderation," says King James to BariKuthv Am- 
Prince Henry, " that ye slip not therewith the honres appointed for your afiaires, P^"* ^« ^i'* 
which ye ought ever precisely to keepe ; remembering that these games are but or- 
dained for you, in enabling you for your office, for the which ye are ordained,** &c. 

D 
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Utriusque Fortunae. " " Ad honestum nihil idonei, '' says 
Ratio^ ^' sylvas colunt^ non vitam solitariam acturi, cui non 
minilbs qu^ politic® se ineptos sciunt, sed feris^ ac canibus, et 
Yolucribus convicturi; quod non&cerent, nisi illis.similitudine 
aliqu^ juncti essent : qui, si ex hoc voluptatem quandam, seu 
solam temporis fugam qusBrunt, utrinque stulti, voti compotes 
forsan evaserint. Sin, nescio quam, peu ingenii, seu magnifi- 
centi® gloriam aucupantur, errant/' See. ^ 

The whole dialogue is an admirable rebuke of the licentious 
sporting in the days of this extraordinary genius. ^ '^ Hie 
amor, hoec feUcitas, et hoc totum, quod Creatori Deo, quod 
altrici patriee, quod parentibus, quod amicis redditis? Quis 
Tos ferat, ad aliud natos, in his viyere, si modo vivitis, hoc 
agentes ? " says '^ Reason : '' and I confess that I am unable 
and unwilling to furnish " Joy" with a reply of defence ; 
approving, as I do, of the joint worship of Minerva and Diana, 
Piin. Epiit L. recommended by Tacitus to his correspondent Pliny, and of 

IX. 10. 

making the health of the body conducive to that of the mind : 



1. According to the decifions of jodicuU astrology in cwtiiig natiiitief, Julius 
J. Firmici As- Fimdcos remarks that the following personages, '*eqaonim natritores, accipicmm, 
tronomic. L. v. fij^QQUjn^ csterammque a?inm, qusB ad ancupia pertioent, shniliter et MolossonuD* 

Vertagronim, et qui sont ad venationes accomodati, being bom when the planet 
Venus is in Aquarius, are incapable of application to any more laudable pursoit than 
hunting and bawldng. 

S. The chasseun of Agrippa's days, laical and deiical, were equally reprehensible. 

From the Thebani, this literary Timonist tells us, the worst of men. Venation paned 

to the Trojini, not much better, and thence to Oreece and Rome, brntiliiing the in- 

De Incert. et habitants of the earth in its progress — '* Tandem hoc exerdtia in se reverJL servilia et 

Vanit. &c« o% uechanica eo usque evecta sunt, ut positii quibusque liberalibus studiis, hodie prima 

nobilitatis elementa atque progressus sint, illis dudbiis ad sammum gradum perveni- 
atur : hodieqne ipsa regum et principum vita, ipsa etiam (proh dolor i) abbatun, 
epiBCoporum, ceterorumque eodesiB prBfectonim religio, tota inqnam Tcnatio est," &c. 
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ut sua menti constet sanitas/' says Christopher Wase to 
William Lord Herbert, *' et justum corpori accedat robur." 

It must ever be borne in mind that the illustrious heroes of 

Xenophon's classic file acquired not their renown by hunting 

prowess alone, but by its union with moral and intellectual 

endowments : Ix t^$ iwifuXsla^ r^f r&v. xvvmv xa) xwn^wlmv xeti Ix Xenophon. Cy- 

neg. c. I. 

Chiron himself was invested with the privileges and science 
of the chase on account of his moral worth, hoL hxatortira — for 
he was hxatoraros Ktyraupoav, And the numerous disciples of Orph. Argon. 

▼• 3TT* 

the craft, distinguished in the annals of the world as practical 
sportsmen, from Cephalus and ^sculapius to £neas and 
Achilles, left other claims on the notice of posterity than those 
attached to their characters as itaJijTal xvyr^ytclw, * Xenophon. Cy- 

neg. c. I. 

know that such SoroerTille, The 

Transporting pleasuiei were hy heaVn ordain'd Cbace. 

Wisdom's relief, and Tirtue'i great reward. 

But it is time to cease both praise and reprehension : of the 



1. The disastrous casualties that have hefallen divers of tlie worshipful but rash 
disdplet of Chiron and his compeers are recorded tii terrorem by a Sicilian amateur of 
faJconrj. Will the timid coarser venture to mount his " smart hack or Zetland 
sbelty/' after reading the following summary of these fatalities 1 ".Meleaser en La Faoconnerie 

J Ait A 

perdit la Tie, pour la victoire rapport6e sor le sanglier de Calidoine. Le bel Adonis ^Jf oaeame at* 

6il tir^ par un sanglier. Action fut d6vor6 de ses piopres chiens. Cephale y tua Alagona. 

sa chere Procris, et Acaste en fut interdict, ayant occis le fils du Roy qui luy avoit 

est£ donn6 en charge, comme fut Brutus poor avoir tu6 son pere Sylvius par 

meagarde. Un Empereur fut ocds par la beste qu'il poursuivoit. Un Roy en 

coorant i la chaase se cassa le col en tombant de cheval." The legitimacy of tbe * 

inference drawn hy Le Conseiller et Chambellan da Roy de Sicile is doubtful — 

" Qoe qui cndndia ces dangereuz eflfectz qu'il s'adonne a la vollerie, ou il trouvera 

sans dottbte plus grand plaisir." The superior pleasure of the latter is as equivocal 

as its inferior danger; and pursued to excess, I should think, must share equality of 

peril and of blame. 
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latter I have been sparing ; of the former, peiliaps, too liberal. 

SymmachuB; ** the wordy champion of expiring Paganism,^ 

checks his friend and correspondent Agorius in boasting too 

Symnuchi much of his ^^ nodosa retia vel pennarom formidines, et sagaces 

^'- canes, omnemque rem venaticam, meliomm oblitns ; " and 

suggests '' quare cum scribis, memento facundisB tnsB modum 
ponere. Rustica sunt et inculta, quae loqueris, ut yenator esse 
credaris." Wherefore, being myself addicted only to one 
branch of the craft, viz. that of *^ greyhound-hunting," in the 
phrase of our '' pedant king," 



Sir ThoiiMS 
More*! popins. 
" Manhod." 



to nomube up and Me 
Tlie grejbounde to tlie coo: 



Symmarhi 
£pUt. L. T. 6. 



XeDopbon. 
Anab. L. t. 



I am fearful of falling into the error of Agorius, and becoming 
obnoxious to the same rebuke. Enough, therefore : and now 
for an example. — ^Will the bookfiil recluse, the sedentary and 
learned oppositionist qualify the scorn with which he views our 
varied course of occupation in the hbrary and the field, if we 
show him that our opinions and practice " liberalia studia 
sylvestri voluptate distinguere" are supported by a renowned 
example of antiquity ; and direct his attention to the latter and 
sequestered part of the Ufe '' secretum iter, et fidlentis semita 
vitse" of the elder Xenophon, in contradiction of the refined 
antipathies of SaUust ? — bid him contemplate the rival of Plato 
and Thucydides in his delightful retreat at Scillus, '' under the 
protection of the temporal sovereignty of Lacedsemon, and the 
spiritual tutelage of Diana; diversifying the more refined 
pleasures of his studious hours with the active amusements of 
the field ; breaking his dogs, training his horses, and attending 
to the breed of stock ; registering the observations of his 
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personal experience in these healthful pursuits with his own 
immortal pen; and affording an example to scholars in all ages, 
that they should not disdain to refresh their vigour^ and renew 
their animation, by allowing the unharnessed faculties to 
recreate themselves freely in country sports, and exercise 
themselves agreeably in country business." 



O would men stay aback frae courta^ Burns, " Th« 

An' please tbemselTes wi' countra tportt, ^ 

It wad for every ane be better. 
The laird, the tenant, an' the cotter ! 



I wish it were in our power to enrol the name of the accom- 
pUshed Athenian among the first patrons of our particular 
branch of field-sports ; but the greyhound was unknown to the 
son of Gryllus. We may, however, place the honour of the 
leash under the early patronage of his celebrated namesake i 
whose talents, as a miUtary chief, were distinguished in the 
age in which he lived ; whose works, as a philosopher and 
historian, have been transmitted with reputation to posterity, 
and continue to attract sufficient attention from the Uterary 
world, to embolden us in directing the notice of such of 
our opponents as consider the courser in a state of de- 
graded existence, to the younger Xenophon, in his twofold 
capacity of a man of literature, and a patron of the leash. 
And we may conclude from the latter having been considered 
worthy the illustration of his pen, that coursing was not then 
classed with the " servilia officia" of rural life. 

Before I proceed to the reasons which have induced me to 
layl>efore the public the following translation, I cannot resist 
availing myself of the opportunity, which a defence of the 
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courser's pursuit affords, of transcribing a spirited and highly 
poetical production of the late Mr. Barnard, of Brantingham- 
thorpe, ^ breathing the refined sentiments of a gifted scholar 



1. Of Mr. Barnard, who was accustomed to enliven the sedentary pleasures of hb 

inteDectnal pursuits with the active and salutary recreation of conning, and to shako 

off, in Horatian language, " inhumane seninm • . . CamoensB," in the company of his 

greyhounds, on tlie wolds of Yorkshire, the reader must pardon me, if I speak with 

the deepest regret He was indeed, like Maxhnus the friend and correspondent of 

Symmachi Symmachus, '< inter sodales Apolliais ac Diane, utriusqoe sectator,*' or hi the appo- 

Epist. Lih, IX. site words of ErooleStrosai, 
Ep. 28. ' 

Cesaris Borgie sylve scius, et sdus artis 

Dacis Epice- Pierie, Phosho et Ph<ebe gratissimus SBqoe. 



dium. 



But alas ! gifted as he was, far beyond the ordinaiy worshippers of the sylvan goddess, 
he hath ^ begun the travel of eternity," 



Sophoclis Tra- /3^/9i|«tc ..•••.•• T^nrayvariniy 

chin. V. 887. ^^^ haroffw. 

The periodical publications of the day have giTen to the world the mournful 
tribute of a scholar to his memory : and when the voice of affection hath song *' the 
deathless praise " of a departed son, that of friendship may be silent. But let it not 
be supposed that the learning and genius of this accomplished man were confined to 
the inferior and perishable subjects of the courser's pursuit. The powers of his 
talented mind were directed also to the high and heavenly callings of his profession ; 
and among other subjects, to tlie commemoration in verse and prose, of the saints and 
martyrs of the Protestant Church. In the words of the Nutricia of PoUtiano, he was 
indeed 



Carm. quinque Felix ingenio, felix cul pectore tantas 

i^*^* ^ '* Instaurare vices, cai fas tam magna capaci 

p. 17o. 

Alternare animo, et varias ita nectere curas ! 

His poetical version of the poems of the younger Flsminio, a celebrated Latinist of 
the sixteenth century, on which he was engaged till his fatal illness, and tlie publica- 
tion of which he fondly anticipated, will add, I trust, to his posthumous fame. 

Pindar. Py th. ^i' «* ^^^TV 

VIII. 1 31. fiporSanf rb rtpwyh^ ci<f(fTcu* othw 

Si lad vvtvu xo^r iarovfiw^ 

iir64JMpou rl 94 Tts ; ri 8* o0 ris ; 
iTKMS 6ifap Mpmwou 
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and ardent courser, fired at the idea of his favourite sport, his 
greyhounds, and his mountain thoughts being lightly or dis- 
dainfully received in the world's esteem ! 



MY GREYHOUNDS. 

Remember'st thou my greyhoundfl true P 

0*er holt or hill there ne?er flew, 

From leash or slip there nerer sprang. 

More fleet of foot or sure of fiuig. — Introd. to Marmion Cant. ii. 

Ob ! dear is the naked wold to me, 
Where I move alone in my majesty ! 
Thyme and dstns kiss my feet. 
And spread aroand their incense sweet ; 



As the originator of the Courser's Stud Book, and the indefadgahle compiler of its 
genealogical tables, (an attempt " multk deducere Tirgft/' to derive " by trees 
of pedigrees," as Dryden says, the speed and shape of each celebrated descendant, in 
the greyhound kennel, firom the recorded genealogies and performances of a far- 
ftmed ancestry,— ^70^1 5^ iy4vorro 81^ rh pvycu i^ itryoBwy,) the name of Mr. Bamsrd Platonis Meoe- 
must be recorded in the annals of coursing with lasting gratitude ; notwithstanding 'cnus. 
the prolegomena of a vicarious editor have occasioned the substitution of a second 
name on the title-page of the work, after the unexpected death of the original 
projector : 

ob yhp oVf iu^^fUyas ir^Kas Euripidis Hip- 

•A8o», 4>dos Ts XoUrBiop pKhmv rS^. P°*' *®' 

But let US cease this querulous display of individual feeling. Many did not know him ; 
and those who did — ^his relatives — his friends and coirespondents — have felt too 
much already. And the preface to so trivial a work as a Courser's Vade-Mecum is 
not a fit occasion for descanting on the high merits of a Christian scholar ; nor is 
lamentation over the dead a aiiitable prelude to the entertainment of the living. 



o58* 6fifui Xfw^ciy BarartfAOurof iicKFoais- 



145G. 
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The IftTerock, ipringing ftom liis bed, 
Poart xoyal greeting o*er my head ; 
• Mj gallant guards, my greyhounds tried, 
March in order by my aide ; 
And erery thing tliat's earthly bom. 
Wealth and pride and pomp» I acorn ; 

And chiefly thee 
Who lift'st ao high thy litde horn, 

Philoaophy ! 

Wilt thou aay that life is abort, 
That wisdom loves not hunter's sport. 
But Tirtae*8 golden fruitage rather 
Hopes in cioiater'd cella to gather ? 
Gallant greyhounds, tell her, here 
Trusty faith, and lore sincere — 
Here do grace and seal abide. 
And humbly keep their master's side. 
Bid her aend whate'er hath sold 
Human hearts — lost, power, and gold — 

A cursed train-^ 
And bluah to find, tliat on the wold 

They bribe in vain. 

Then let her preach ! the muse and I 
Will torn to Gracchus, Gaze, and Gay ; 
And give to worth ita proper place. 
Though found in nature's lowlieat race. 
And when we would be great or wise, 
Lo 1 o*er our heads are smiling skies ; 
And thence well draw instruction true, 
That worldly wisdom never knew. 
Then let her argue as she will! 
I'll wander with my greyhoonds still 

(HaUoo ! Halloo !) 
And hunt for health on the breese*wom hill 

And wisdom too. 

But enough — 

f 

Pindar. Pyth. «W «* ^o\os A- 

VIII. TS. 40. yoBdfitp iroow fuucpayopiaw 

A^f Tc jcal ^$4yfM 

KwUrajf, 
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By my literary friends of the leash, who will alone probably 
condescend to open the following little treatise, it will be 
expected, after this too prolix defence of active field-amuse- 
ments, and too selfish gratification of personal regret, that I 
should particularly state the reasons which have induced me to 
devote a few intervals of leisure to the version and illustration 
of an ancient courser, di&cnified by Mr. Gibbon with the title of I>o«ii<»« *od 

' ^ ^ Fall, Vol. VII. 

" the eloquent and philosophic Arrian." «. 48. 

A task BO often thrown ajude Marmion, In- 

When leiaore graver cares denied. teodwcaon 

But an objection in limine must be first answered to a 
modem reader giving up any of the '^ horse vacivaa" of his 
library even to the perusal of the cynegetical writers of anti- 
quity, much less to their collation; as treating forsooth of lowly 
animals, in their nature irrational and ferine. 

Should any one address me in the language of the old 
nurse to Phcedra — 

rt Kwriywimp ica2 ffoi fuXirris ; Euripidia Hip- 

polyt. ▼. a26« 

or of Menedemus to Chremes — 

Tantumne est ab re ink otii tibi Terentii Heau- 

Aliena at cnrea, eaque nihil qos ad te attinent ? *<>"• *ct. ii. sc. 

I would reply, that I do not consider these authors as afford- 
ing unsuitable mental recreation to any literary gentleman, be 
his vocation what it may ; nor as rendering him amenable to 
the charge of Dr. Young of being " a polite apostate." ^ ^^« °' ^*"^' 

tSac. I* 



1. Many of the Greek and Latin classics having been edited by English Divines, 
the latter fell under the lash of Yonng in the memorable lines, 

When churchmen Scripture for the Classics quit, 
Polite apostates from God's grace to wit, &c. 
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Saint Chrysostom, the most eloquent of the Greek fathers of 
the churchy was so enamoured of Aristophanes, notwithstand- 
ing the malignity of his satire^ his occasional obscenities, and 
licentious morals^ as ^^ to wake with him at his studies, and 
to sleep with him under his pillow : " and it was never ^^ ob- 
jected either to his piety or his preaching, even in those times 
of pure zeal and primitive religion." To close the ancient 
cynegetica against the modem student^ merely because the 
lowly quadruped^ that gives a name to such works, forms a 
part of their subject-matter, pregnant in every page with innu- 
merable other beauties, unconnected with the poor tyke, but 
scattered around him, would be (in an expressive simile of the 
S« T. Eiyot's author of " the Govemour") like " prohibiting a man to 
B. I. c. xm. come into a fayre gardein, lest in gadring good and holsome 

herbes, he may happen to be stung with anetle " — " Semblaby 
yf a man doe rede wanton matter, myxt with wysdom, he 
putteth the worst under fote, and sorteth out the beste." 

But the " Scriptores Rei Venaticse " are, of all others on 
the classic file, most chaste and pure of sentiment. The 
character bestowed by Price on Gratius in particular, is 
appUcable to all collectively : 

their stjrle, their argument 
Ib pleaBant, rev'rend, candid, innocent. 

Their eminent beauties in poetry and prose, their fine moral 
reflections and religious aspirations, will bear comparison with 
the brightest productions of Greek and Roman literature, and 
can only be lightly esteemed, because they are little known. 
If a candid and susceptible reader, competent to enjoy their 
beauties, shall, after a perusal, deem his hours of recreative 
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study mispent, I will acknowledge that I have lost a few days 
of my life. But he, who pretends to decide their claims to 
attention, must have a mind sensible of the beauties of nature, 
and of didactic poetry and prose, devoted to the illustration 
of objects in rural life : and so far, I think, from deeming it 
beneath the notice of man to mark the hand of Providence 
among the inferior beings of Creation, and to contemplate the 
fixed regulations under which they support the economy of the 
animal world, he will allow that it is rather the entertainment 
of a correctly-constituted mind to admire the originals in the 
natural world, and the descriptions of their habits, and the 
modes of applying them to the service and amusement of 
mankind in the works of learned men. With such sketches 
of animal life the cynegetical writers abound : and Oppian, 
more especially, with the poetic pen of a philosophic natu- 
ralist, deduces from the habits of irrational creatures precepts 
worthy of enrolment in the code of a morahst. 

For learQ we might, if not too proud to stoop Cowper's Task, 

To qqadruped instracton, many a good * ^'* 

And asefnl quality, and virtue too. 
Rarely exemplified among ourselves. 

With such instructions, too, for rendering animal powers sub- 
servient to the recreation and support of mankind, the works 
of Xenophon, Arrian, and others De Re Venatic^ are plen- 
tifiilly stored. 

Let us hear then no more of the unworthiness of these 
authors or their subjects — 8i4 fit* |x^ Itxrx^oihuv icoLihxS}^ t^v ictpi Aristot. de 

Part. Animal. 

T»y irifMOTeg(tt¥ l^ieov lnl(rxt^iv. I know the study of them to be ^' <• <^* ^* 
eminently entertaining, and believe it to be equally innocent 
and instructive. Our higher and more grave studies are 
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pleasantly diversified by such intermixture, and the mind 
returns from its lighter to its more serious avocations with 

Lucian. Hiit. renewed vigour. — rols xfpt X^ou; ^o-vouSax^o-iy inyoviieu %f^xtw 

fisra rijy voAXi^v todv a^ouSaioTffflov WfiyjKovw ivtivai rt 'nyv iuifouaf, 
xoii vpos Tov hura xaftarov axpi^atorifaf vapaa-xsuul^uv. 

The amusement derived from the Cynegeticus of Arrian, its 
terse, elegant language, and valuable information, has been 
my principal inducement to present it to the patrons of the 
leash in an English dress ; that those who might never have 
read the original, and might be unwilling, or, like Miramont 

Beaumont and in " the Elder Brother," (who could " speak no Greek,'* and 

Fletcher's The 

Elder Brother, held '^ the sound sufficient to confirm an honest man" without 

act II. sc. I. 

a knowledge of its sense) unable to peruse it, might have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the first author who 
had treated systematicaUy of coursing. For " those, " says 
Christopher Wase in \his preface to Gratius, '' which are 
curious artisans, doe not content themselves^ that they have 
attained to so great perfection in their art, but are extremely 
pleased to look back and reflect upon the periods and steps 
whereby that art hath made its graduall progresse ; if per- 
chance by comparing the former with the latter, even the 
present state of it may be advanced." 

It was my wish that the copy should read like an original : 
and if I have failed in this respect, as I fear and feel I have, 
(for such an object is attended with far greater difficulties of 
attainment than the inexperienced may suppose,) the failure 
must be attributed to a fearfulness of assuming too great a 
licence of translation, and departing too far fiiom the letter of 
the original — a fear of paraphrasing instead of translating my 
author ; whose lively and spirited language indicates a power of 
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description, and accurate knowledge of his subject, to which 
no translation could do justice, but by as faithful an adherence 
as the different idioms of different languages would allow. 
Under this impression, I have spared no pains in rendering the 
version with fidelity, deeming truth and perspicuity more 
essential than embellishment of language. For it has been 
well observed by Mr. Pope in his preface to the Iliad, that 
" it is the first grand duty of an interpreter to give his author 
entire and unmaimed." And again, ^^ it is certain no literal 
translation can be just to an excellent original in a superior 
language : but it is a great mistake to imagine (as many have 
done) that a rash paraphrase can make amends for this general 
defect ; which is no less in danger to lose the spirit of an 
ancient, by deviating into the modem manners of expression. 
If there be sometimes a darkness, there is often a light in 
antiquity, which nothing better preserves than a version 
almost literal.^' 

If however this translation should be deemed too close and 
literal, and greater freedom of language desired in a little 
coursing manual; I am willing to plead guilty to the fault. 
Still if its style and manner can neither be defended nor ex- 
cused on the grounds stated, I trust they will be pardoned, 
because they are acknowledged. 

Sunt delicta ttmen quibus ignovisse velimiu* Horat. de Arte 

PoeticiL, vi. 

I am fully sensible that what I have done, might have been 
done by others far better. For though an occasional wor- 
shipper of the classic Minerva — */ parens .... cultor et 
infrequens. '' I know that there are, under the tutelage of 
Diana, many disciples who have been more richly endowed by 



847. 
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the goddess of wisdom, and are better qualified for this under- 
taking. If, however, I have the good fortune to direct the 
attention of the more learned patrons of the leash to a manual 
scarce known among them, and to excite the same degree of 
interest in their minds, which its first perusal excited in my 
own ; I shall rest satisfied that the errors and deficiencies of 
this attempt will induce them to devote superior knowledge of 
the Greek language, and greater experience in coursing, to 
decorating the Athenian Sportsman with an English dress, 
more becoming the antiquity of his claim to distinction. 

Ovid. TriBt. I. ^^ vemam pro laade peto : laadatuB abunde, 

Eleg. vi. NoQ fastidituB n tibi, lector, ero. 

Individuals possessed of great accuracy of knowledge in 
Greek literature, or what Schneider calls ^' axpi^na Grscee 
doctrinse," united to extensive experience in field-sports, must 
necessarily be rare ; and till such shall undertake an improve- 
ment on the present version, it may pass its ordeal of utility 
with the public. Moderate love of the diversion, and moderate 
experience in the field or on the plain, I conceive to be as 
indispensable as an acquaintance with the language of the 
original text to the translator of a courser*s enchiridion, or he 
Deroetrii Con-, will not work in it con amore, (xgoSijXoy yap $1 firi tij igas «»f ft^^ 

stantinop. Hie- 

racosophii i. ^ragaxoXouA^o'si xpaYfjMTi, afi^;^ayoy roSro xaroptfoBtijyai,) nor acquit 

himself to the satisfaction of his readers. 

To classic coursers I would particularly recommend the 
perusal and repenisal of the Greek original ; for I am confi- 
dent that it is far more worthy of their attention than the 
English version ; which ^' is submitted to the correction and 
amendment of those worthy and well-knowing gentlemen,^' 
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under the hope that it may escape the severity of acrimonious 
criticism, as the work of a retired countryman^ with no learned 
resources at hand, beyond a library moderately furnished with 
classic authorities, and writings illustrative of some depart- 
ments of natural history. I wish I had been endowed with all 
the qualities essential to a more perfect performance. But 
such as it is, " I crave," with an old Chronicler, " that it may 
he taken in good part. I wishe I had bene furnished with so 
perfect instructions, and so many good gifts, that I might have 
pleased all kindes of men, but that same being so rare a thing 
in any one of the best, I beseech thee (gentle reader) not to 
looke for it in me the meanest." 

Difficulty has occurred in rendering the ancient technical 
terms of a courser's manual, with any degree of elegance, in 
a modem tongue — " omari res ipsa negat." This has partly 
arisen — 

Propter egestatem linguae, et remm noTitatein, Lncret. L. i. vs. 

189. 

and partly from the corresponding English terms being debased 
into vulgarity by an usage too familiar to be pleasant to polite 
ears. Expressions of this kind in Arrian are occasioned by the 
accuracy which he affects in the most minute particulars con- 
nected with the subject of coursing, the shape of Celtic dogs, 
the <Uscipline of the kennel and field, the breeding of whelps, 
&c. 

In relation to this and other defects, it is requested of all my 
brethren of the leash, in behalf of the oldest courser who has 
written on their manly diversion, that whatever may appear 
inelegant, dull, or uninteresting in the following little work, 
may be laid to the account of the translator : the errors of 
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^hose style and execution ought not to affect the intrinsic 
merits of the Cynegeticus. 

Many classical quotations have been introduced in the 
notes to elucidate and enUven the text ; some in their original 
language^ others in the English tongue. Where the former 
appeared more illustrative and expressive^ it has been retained. 
The latter has been occasionally substituted, where the passages 
selected conveyed information acceptable to an English courser, 
or a version of acknowledged merit faithfully conveyed the 
sense of the original. And in a few instances the original and 
translation have been introduced in juxta-position, to enable 
the reader to judge of their respective excellencies. To this 
too I have been " moved," as Wase very nicely observes, by 
a wish that the quotations from the dead languages '' may be 
understood with ease, and the delight of attending to the 
elegancies in them rather doubled than intermitted, by adjoyn- 
ing a translation in equal consort:" ** wherein," as he adds, 
'^ I shall have pleased either those that have an affection to 
see our language enriched with the wit of former ages ; or 
on the other side, even those men whose inclinations do 
rather move to look upon the native beauties of every 

piece." 

The references to antiquity, which have imperceptibly in- 
Piinii Pnef. creased to some extent, — '' nee dubitamus multa esse, quee et 

nos prsBterierint, homines enim sumus, et occupati officiis,'' — 
have not been introduced for the sake of ostentatious display 
of knowledge of Greek and Latin literature, like those 

Young's Love Who, for renown, on scrapa of learning dote, 

of Fame, Sat. i. ^^^ ^^^y. ^^ ^^^ immortal aa the^ quote. 
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but that the classical courser might be induced *^ antiquos 
exquirere fontes/' 

, T' exunine «U» and bring from all away P'** ■ Vida. 

Their varioos treasures aa a lawful prey ; 

to compare the beauties and defects of the several authors who 
have treated on the same favdurite subject ; and that the issue 
of the comparison might be the illustration of the Nicomedian 
courser. 
To the classic reader (" cui nihil neque non lectum est, Auiomos Sym- 

^ *■ ■ ' niacbo.Gnphus. 

neque non intellectum'^) no apology is necessary for the num- 
ber of the extracts made from writers who must ever be prized, 
while pure and correct taste prevails : and to the courser, who 
with his academic gown has laid on the shelves of his Ubrary 
(he authors of Greece and Rome, to be no more disturbed, 
Kke " the rude forefathers" of the rustic cemetery. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid; 

and who " wonders " with Sir John Daw in " The Silent Beo Jonson's 

Epicaene, actii. 

Woman," that " those fellows have such credit with gentle- ^* '• 
men ;" there is a summary power vested in himself, of re- 
ducing the number to the measure of his own taste and 
capacity. Such, however, not having been the fate of " the Churchill "The 

Author." 

crabbed authors" with myself, I confess that I have found it 
difficult to check my pen in transcribing apposite and ex- 
planatory quotations from these early friends. For in the 
language of old Gervase, '' the minde being preoccupied and 
busied with a vertuous search, is ever ready to catch hold of 
whatsoever can adome or illustrate the excellencie of the thing 
iu which it is imployed." 

F 
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Thisy I trusty will be received as an apology ; and that the 
practical notes interspersed with the classical^ will redeem my 
character as a moderate amateur of the sporty and give 
admission to this translation on the courser's table. 

neg. L. IV. V8. ^^^ ^Xarf8«po. #r«rrc(x«. ^vX6xo^u. 

With the exception of Somerville, " who has shown, " as 
Dr. Johnson observes, " by the subjects which his poetry has 
adorned, that it is practicable to be at once a skilful sportsman 
and a man of letters/' I have extracted very little from writers 
of the last century : but the natural historians, poetic and 
prosaic authors of the olden time, whose works are not of very 
common occurrence in our libraries, have afforded much infor- 
mation confirmatory of Arrian's opinions. These selections, as 
well as those from ancient English authors, incorporated with 
this preface, have been left in their original spelUng, so hap- 
Specimens of pily expressed by Mr. Ellis as " that fortuitous combination of 

English Poets, ... 

Vol. I. p. 11. letters, which the original transcribers or printers had assigned 

to them." 

A knowledge of what others have written on a subject on 
which we ourselves are about to write appears indispensable. 
" Although I were very much experienced," says the translator 
of Gratius, " in any art, and were apt to conceive a good 
opinion of my own ability therein, yet being to publish a 
discourse concerning it, I was obliged to inform myself of 
what others had formerly proposed in the same matter, as fSEU* 
as may conveniently be attained. There are some who esteem 
it glory to be thought to have declined any other helps but 
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their own wit, which I should chaise upon myself as negli- 
gence/' Far be such self-sufficiency from me ! I am e^er 
glad to avail myself of the opinions and sentiments of others ; 
and in so doing, to give the merit of originality to its rightful 
owner, and not to a modem plagiarist. '^ Est enim benignum Fiin. m {>rsfat. 

Vespu. 

ttt arbitror, et plenum ingenui pudoris, fateri per quos pro- 
feceris, non ut plerique ex iis, quos attigi, fecerunt. Scito 
enim conferentem autores me deprehendisse k juratissimis et 
proximis veteres transcriptos ad verbum, neque nominatos," &c. 



For out of the old fieldis, as mtSn saith, ^^^Sf^r'r. A*" 

' seinbl. of Fowls. 

Cometh all this new com from year to year ; 
And out of olde booku, in good faith, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere. 



Few will think me sparing of citation : but if there be such 

a one, and well disposed to a brother courser, " si bonus est, Ausonius Sym- 

* ' macho.Griphu8. 

quaB omisi, non oblita mihi, sed prseterita existimet. Dehinc 
qualiscunque est, cogitet secum, quam multa de his non 
reperisset, si ipse quaesisset. Sciat enim me non omnibus 
erutis usum ;" I hope he will not add with Ausonius, '' et 
quibusdam oblatis abusum." 

Should curiosity induce any one to inquire who is the trans- 
lator of this treatise, let it suffice, that he is an humble indi- 
vidual of retired habits, too utterly unknown to the world to 
expect that any additional interest will be imparted to his 
labours by the publication of the name of their author : — ^that 
he is in the enjoyment of the ease and freedom of a private 
scene, where, in the felicitous language of Sir W. Temple, 
" a man may go his own way and his own pace :" — that his o? Gardening 

XulSCeil* Irt* II* 
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pursuits at home and abroad are rationally diversified. ^* For 
honest pleasures/' like Bra&wait's gentleman, ^* he is neither 
so Stoicall as wholly to contemne them, nor so Epicureall as too 
sensually to affect them." '' There is no delight on mountaine, 
vale, coppice, or river, whereof he makes not an usefuU and 
contemplative pleasure ;" 

Darciutt Venn- At s^lra gelidiqae ipecus, cava lustra feraram, 

'^"'^ Raraque, et arcani labentia flomina ralle 

Sunt animo ! 

But his '^ hour-beguiling pastime/' when not occupied in any 
piin. Panegyr. of the more important duties of life, '^ si quand6 cum influen- 

TrajaD.81. ... ... 

tibus negotiis paria fecit, instar refectionis," is that of a theo- 
retical and practical courser — desirous of acquiring, in the 
sedentary retirement of hia library, the science of active 
enjoyment in the field ; and of elucidating the mysteries of 
the leash, and the pertinent anecdotes of animal biography, by 
collecting in one point of view the scattered glimmerings of 
classical antiquity, and the illustrations of more modem days, 
relative to an elegant and manly diversion : — directing the whole 
under the guidance of experience, and the name of the father 
of the leash, to the advancement of human recreation. 

Tereot. Andr Quod plerique omnea faciunt adolescentnli , 

act. I. 8C. 1. 28. Ut animum ad aliqaod stadium adjungant, ant eqoos 

Alere, aut canes ad Tenandttiii, aut ad philoaophos : 

Horom ille nihil egregie prster ccBtera 

Studebat, et tamen omnia bee mediocriter. 

The translator has his hack, his greyhound, and his slipper, 
(xwayosyo^,) participating of the unimportant character of their 
master, and equally devoid of interest in the eyes of the pubhc. 
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All, therefore, are consigned to the same fate, and merged in 
one conunon namelessness ;^ spite of the example of Hippamon 
of old, in the metrical commemoration of his sporting establish- 
ment: 

With regard to the Appendix, 

Si quia tamen hec quoque, li quia 
Captns amore leget, 

I have only a few remarks to make. To many, though mere 
sciolists in natural history, it must have appeared, during their 
progress in classical reading, that much ignorance of the 
varieties of the canine race is shown by annotators. With the 
gentlemen i societate Jesu, and others who have favoured us 
with their expositions of the ancients, there is too great an 
inclination to generalize both as to the names and properties 
of the canine tribe. The '^ veloces Spartas catuli" ^ are all 
'' l^vriens,'' though there was not, according to Arrian, (and 
he is supported by Blumenbach,) a greyhound in the whole 
of ancient Greece : and certainly as '' the babbling echo 



1. Theie terms are alto misapplied in the Cynegeticon of the poet of Barga, and in 
the Album Dians Lepoiicida of Savary of Caen. The latter, speaking of Spain and 
Italy, says— 

Non alit in leporem catnloa nisi forte Laoones Lib. i, p« 5. 

Hesperia, £cc. 

and of the Italians and their chase he writes, 

£t lepori indicant solo Lacedssmone bellom. lib. i. p. 0. 
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Macbeth, act 

III. 80. i« 



Gratii Cjneg. 
154. 



mocked them" in their quick-scented pursuit of the Laconian 
quarryi they could be no more entitled to the appellation, than 
any sharp-nosed mongrel, bred in modem days, between a 
sagacious yelping hound, and a prick-eared shepherd's cur« 
Upon the same principle of generalization, all truculent Mo- 
lossi, C* Custodes, Pecnarii, 8cc. are by these worthies at once 
dismissed as Gallic^ '' dc^es," Anglic^ " mastiffs,'^ without 
an attempt to particularize their respective attributes in war- 
fare, or the chase, or the economy of rural life. 

Hounda, and grejrhoundi, mongrels, spanieli, can, 
Sbooglif , water-raga, and demi-wolYef » are deped 
All by tbe name of dogi ; tlie Talaed file 
Distingiiiabes the swih, tbe alow, the subtlei 
The hooiekeeper, the banter, ereiy one 
According to the gift which boonteooi natare 
Hath in him closed; whereby he doea receive 
Particalar addition, from the bill 
That writei them all alike. 

This confusion of nomenclature might pass at school, but not 
longer. Subsequent experience, and the reflection of maturer 
years would direct the attention of many literary ruralists to 
the occasional correction of errors in the canine vocabulary. 
Such at least has been the case with the writer of these pages ; 
and he conceives that errors, apparent to him, must have been 
manifest to others. Nor is a misapprehension of some of the 
names and qualities of the individuals of this multifarious genus 

(Mille canam patris, doctique ab origine morea 
Coiqae ia&) 

to be wondered at in scholiasts and commentators ; when we 
consider their monkish habits of indolent seclusion, and how 
unfit and unwilling they were to ascertain by actual expe* 
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riment^ whether Pliny was correct in affirming that Minerva 

was as fond of traversing the hills as Diana. '^ These bookish A New Dis. 

course of a Stale 

fellowes," in the words of Sir John Harrington^ " could judge Subject, &c. 
of no sports^ but within the verge of the fair fields of Helicon^ 
Pindus, and Parnassus.'' Their practice in the field was not 
commensurate with their scholastic knowledge. Very few 
carried their note-books^ like the learned and indefatigable 
Vlitius to the covert side^ and examined the difficulties of 
rural poetry, and obscure allusions to canine instinct in the 
field of experience. And unless they did so, they had Uttle 
chance of becoming acquainted with the sylvan goddess, who 
tells us in her petition to her sire, that she rarely descends 
from her mountain haunts into the cities of men ; 



mtapvbw yiip Br^^Apryus (brw fcircio-iy. Callimach. H. 

0^0*9 i^ie^ffw, in Dian. 

Wherever the different sporting dogs of antiquity are alluded 
to, or mentioned by name in the Cynegeticus of Arrian, or the 
classical works to which I have had occasion to refer in 
illustration of it, I have endeavoured to clear up some of the 
obscurity, in which they were enveloped; by classifying 
varieties, and in a few cases even individuals, and comparing 
ancient types with modem representatives. This I have at- 
tempted more especially in relation to the ancient British dogs, 
and the Celtic greyhound (the subject of Arrian*s Treatise), as 
being of paramount interest to the British courser. 

i v^m, ohw Tovro Owl vofi^ray fo^arrt f TheocriU Myll. 

The observations and extracts on these points, more trite 
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probably than recondite, have been thrown t(^ether in an 
appendix, which I hope may be found amusing to any literary 
sportsman who may condescend to penise them. 
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OP THE 



CYNEGETICUS, 



OR 



WORK ON COURSING. 



The Cynegeiicus was originally written by Arrian^ in imita- 
tion of Xenophon's Treatise de Venatione, to supply the 
lacnnse of that work in the particular department of Coursing. 

The manuscript seems to have been neglected in the Vatican 
library for several years after it had been first discovered^ in 
consequepce of its bearing the name of Xenophon : for the 
persons who accidentally met with it, not being aware of 
Arrian's assumption of that title, took no pains to examine it, 
under an impression that it was the edited Cynegeticus of the 
elder Xenophon, and not a new and unknown treatise on a 
different branch of the same subject, by an author of the same 
assumed name, a pseudo-Xenophon. 

We are told by Mausacus that Rigaltius intended to have 
edited it with the Scriptores de Re Accipitraria et de Curi 
Canum, (the first edition of which he published in 1612, with 
a foiged epistle in Castilian and Latin from Aquila Sym- 
machus and Theodotion to a Ptolemy, King of Egypt,) but the 
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printers refused their consent, unless he added a Latin trans- 
lation; a desideratum which was afterwards supplied by 
Holstein in the first edition. Henry Stephens, however, had 
previously perused the unpublished treatise, and given to the 
world, in his Sehediasmata, some observations on different 
passages. 

Holstein, the first editor, was a celebrated scholar of his 
day, and is commemorated in the Sept. lUustr. Vir. Poemata 
as — 

Poeio. Ferdin. GwisB LatieqTO Minenr© 

Lib. Btron de Artibni, Eois notofl at HesperiiB. 

Funtenberg. 

His edition issued from the Paris press of Sebastian and Ga- 
briel Cramoisy in the year 1644. The Greek text, and version 
attached to it, were amended by Blancaid in his Amsterdam 
edition of 1683; which contains also the minor works of Ar^ 
rian, and the pertinent sehediasmata of Henry Stephens above 
mentioned. My library affords no editions but the above two, 
and the accurate reprint of Schneider by the University of 
Oxford in 1817. The last is certainly the best edition of the 
Cyn^eticus of Arrian which I have seen. The Clarendon 
press also published in the same volume the Cynegeticus of 
the elder Xenophon, and his Opuscula Politica; the same 
collection of the minor works as Zeune comprehended in one 
volume, printed at Leipsic, 1778. 

M. Gail is reported to have published a French translation 
of the work, with critical notes and dissertations, at Paris, 
in 1801 : but, notwithstanding repeated applications to the 
Parisian booksellers, I have not been able to procure a copy. 
Equally unsuccessful have been my endeavours to obtain from 
the same source Defermat's version, published by Hortemels 
of Paris, in 1690. The latter, however, in consequence of the 
literary character given of its author by BeUn de Ballu, in his 
prolegomena to Oppian, I do not much regret. It accompa- 
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nied a French version of the two last books of the Cynegetics 
of the Cilician poet, which are stated to abound in errors of 
translation, and to be performed in a tedious and barbarous 
style by Defermat, eminent as a mathematician, but of mode- 
rate attainment in Greek literature. 

The present version was completed before I was aware of 
any prior attempt if> translate the Cynegeticus into English : 
the first notice of which, in the partial labours of Mr. Blane, 
was derived from Schneider's annotations. I do not believe 
any other to exist in the English langui^e, with the exception 
of such fragments of the treatise as may have been occasionally 
made to speak English, on the emergency of a periodical publi- 
cation needing an article on Coursing ; or a literary sportsman 
wishing to enhven his communications by a reference to the 
manual, and quoting it in his vernacular tongue. 

Mr. Blane's attempt did not extend apparently to the whole 
treatise. It is in parts inaccurately executed, and omits nu- 
merous sentences, where he professes to translate ; and whole 
chapters in sequence, where we can see no reason for omission. 
The fourth, and ten following chapters to the fourteenth inclu- 
sive, and the twenty-third and twelve following chapters to the 
thirty-fifth inclusive, are entirely omitted by this capricious 
translator. Since, then, in a work consisting of only thirty-five 
chapters, he has, without assigning any cause, passed over 
twenty-four unnoticed, nearly all of them important to practical 
coursers, some evincing the kindly feelings of their author, (as 
for instance, the one containing the affectionate history of his 
beloved dog Horm6,) and others most honourable to his huma- 
nity, and confirmative of the purity of his religious faith, opera- 
tive in a heathen breast, (as the two closing chapters, showing, 
amidst much fabulous allusion, his unreserved acknowledgment 
of human dependence on divine aid, and the certainty of evil 
and misfortune being consequent on irreligion and moral trans- 
gression,) I hope a complete translation of this ancient courser's 
enchiridion will not be considered an useless undertaking. 
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Ludani Alex- 
ander seuPjBea- *Mip *?wfAai»p iy ro7s wp^ois, Kcd muScff itap* flXor t^ fitop c\rffw6iU¥ou 
dbmantis. 



Mr. Addison has remarked, that ** a reader seldom peruses 
a book with pleasure till he knows whether the writer of it be 
a black or a fair man, of a mild of a choleric disposition, 
married, or a bachelor, with other particulars of the like 
nature, that conduce very much to the right understanding of 
an author." If, however, the satisfaction of perusing the Cy- 
negeticus of Arrian be dependent on a previous acquaintance 
with these personal particulars of their author, I fear the 
modem reader will regret the insufficiency of the following 
biographical notice. Scanty as it is, it contains all the infor- 
mation I have been able to collect relative to the younger 
Xenophon. ^ 

Flavins Arrianus' was a citizen both of Athens and Rome, 
of Grecian extraction, and bom probably in the reign of 
Domitian, at Nicomedia, a celebrated city of Bithynia ; where, 
according to Photius on the authority of our author's *' Bithy- 



Arriani Cyne- 1* Arrian inyariably calls himself Xenophon ; and his predecessor of the same 
getic. passim, name he designates, for distinction's sake, t^ miXiu, r^ itfwrP&rtpow, In the 

Cynegeticas he refers to him as rf Tp^AAov, rf ifuurrou 6f»Mw^ft^f iiftiw^ rf 

2. With the dtisenship of Rome, bestowed upon him by the Emperor, when in 
Greece, as it is supposed, A.D. 124, he assumed the Roman name of Flavins: and 
subsequent to his return from the prefecture of Cappadocia, he was probably raised 
to the consulate. 
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nica," a lost work on the subject of his native country, he was 
priest of Ceres and Proserpine, to whom the city of Nicomedia 
was sacred. His fondness for polite Uterature, and celebrity 
for philosophical knowledge, acquired him the honour of the 
twofold citizenship. But, though a friend and disciple of Aniani Bithy- 

. nica ct Partbica 

Epictetus, and the first recorder of his Stoical Apophthegms — apudPhotiiEc- 

fiki^ofog jxiv hmrHj^riif, fl^ t£v 6f»Xi}T«y 'Evixr^rou, he appears, 

like the elder Xenophon, to have been much engaged in 

military affairs ; and as Roman prefect of Cappadocia, in the 

reign of Hadrian, to have taken an active part in the war 

against the Alani and MassagetsB, a people bred to eternal 

warfare — 

daxt>8 astemi Martis Alanos. Locan. Phanal. 

L. VIII. 

It is related by Dion Cassius, and the epitomizer Xiphilin, 
that the Scythian barbarians under Pharasmanes having com- 
mitted great havock and spoil in Media, (A.D. 136.) had 
begun to threaten Armenia and Cappadocia ; but finding Fla- Dion. Cassii 

. n n 1 1 • 1 H"** Roman. 

vius Amanus, the prefect of the latter province, better pre- l. lxix. 
pared for their reception than they had anticipated, they were 
induced, partly by the bribes of Vologeesus, and partly through 
fear of the governor, to retire from the territory under his 
jurisdiction. 

Suidas, on the authority of Heliconius, states that Arrian 
was advanced to the senatorial and consular dignities, and that 
he was denominated '^ the second Xenophon" from the sweet- 
ness of his literary style. And Photius also, in his " EclogsB," 
speaking of our author's *' Parthica" observes, hcovifMifyv aurov 
Btvo^covTa fior hci is to ironlslag lir/tnjjxov^ aXKoL^ re groXir/xee; 
opp^a; hriOTfiudij, Tiai ei; ro To»y (marmv iofifivi rixog : and again he 
adds, S^Xoy 8i d^ ovSi j^ro^ixij; (ro^lag n xa\ Suvajxeeo^ uTftXihtTO. 

like his namesake, as I have remarked, he united the 
character of a man of letters with that of a warrior, dedicating 
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a great portion of his time to philosophieal and historical re- 
1 search. But it is not my intention to enlarge on his literary 

character in general, nor to enter in detail into the merits of 
his several compositions. 

His principal historical work, ^' The Anabasis of Alexander, 
though composed," says Dr. Robertson, ^^ long after Greece had 
lost its liberty, and in an age when genius and taste were on 
the decline, is not unworthy the purest times of Attic lite- 
rature." And his '' Indian history is one of the most curious 
treatises transmitted to us from antiquity." The latter may be 
considered an episode to the former. It is partly historical 
and partly geographical, and will be found to contain a fund 
of entertainment. 

On the model of the Socratic Xenophon, he committed to 
writing the dictates of Epictetus, during the philosopher's life- 
time, and published them as his dissertations : — ^ subsequently 
compiling his Enchiridion or manual — a brief compendium of 
all the principles of his master, and acknowledged to be one 
of the most yaluable and beautiful pieces of morality extant. 

His Periplus of the Euxine, in the form of a letter from its 
author to the Emperor, contains an accurate topographical 
survey of the coast of that sea, 

Oppian. Hali- vAnp yXwcMpArtpos iLfn^phtis 

eui. I. T.. 600. ^^^^ 

from the commencement of his voyage at Trapezus, within his 
own prefecture of Cappadocia, to its completion at Byzantium ; 
and was written probably while be held his office of command 
in the province, a short time before the breaking out of the 



1. Aulas Gellius particularly authenticates hit literary conneziou with Epictetus^ 
where he alludes (Noct. Attic. L. zxz. c. i.) to the latter's SioX^^ctf " ab Arriano 
digestas/' &c. 
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war against the Alani. Many learned roen^ as Ramusius^ 
Ortelius, and others, have doubted whether he wrote the Peri- 
plus of the Erythrean Sea, which sometimes passes under his 
name; indeed the late Dean of Westminster says positively 
'' it is not the work of Arrian of Nicomedia :" but his claim to 
the Circumnavigation of the Euxine has never been disputed. 
It was compiled expressly for the Emperor ; who, according to 
Spartian and Dion Cassius, was particularly attached to geo- 
graphical research, and had visited in person a large portion of 
his extensive dominions — '* orbem Romanorum circumivit." EutropU L. 

VIII, 

The elder Xenophon is spoken of, sub initio, by our scientific 
geographer, in the same relative terms, as in the Cynegeticus, 
co^ Afysi 6 Bsvofmv htsivo^, and it is fair to infer that the Periplus 
and Cynegeticus are the works of the same individual. 

In his Tactics, written, as he states himself, in the 20th year of ^JJ^J^^'*'*'*'*- 
the reign of Hadrian, there is a brief account of former writers on 
this subject, and a description of the order and arrangement of 
an army in general : but in the '* Acies contra Alanos," a short 
and imperfect fragment annexed thereto, the particular instruc- 
tions,^ which were delivered by him as general, for the march 
of the Roman army against the northern barbarians, are mi- 
nutely given. 

Fragments of other historical works, supposed to have been 
written by him, are preserved by the learned and indefatigable 
patriarch of Constantinople — " The History of Events subse- 
quent to Alexander's Death, in 10 books," ** The Parthica, in 
l7 books," and " Bithynica, in 8 books." Under the review 
of the first of which works, the Byzantine has left us his opi- 



1. These instractioM are written, as military orders, in tlie imperative mood. 'O 
Si ih*/i^ rfit wAnis arpwrwi Bcvo^fifTy r^ woKh iiXv wfb r&v arnuUnf rw wt^M&v 
iry^Mm, hn^orrdrct 8i wdffy rp rd^ti, k. r. X. Such were some of the dnties which 
he enjoined on himself as commander-in-chief. 

H 
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Pbotii Ecloge nion of Arrian as an historic^nrapher. and of the style of his 

de Rebus post . , ^ ^ o r ^, ^ j 

Alezandr. ges- compositions : av^f ouSfyo^ Ttoy apiirra iruvreiJ^e^iMw Umflcif Sfiin- 

tis. 

gos, X. r« Xv 

Of the libellus de Venationci the treatise on Courring, I 
have already made mention ; and shall merely add, what is in 
some degree pertinent to the subject, that there seems to hare 
been a strong similarity of taste between Hadrian and our 
author. The Emperor, like his prefect, was not only inti- 
Eutropii mately conversant with Greek and Latin literature, '' facundis* 
simus Latino sermone, Grseco eruditissimus,'' but also pas- 
sionately fond of the chase. While living in his native town 
of Italica in Spain, Spartian tells us, he bore the title of Gre- 
culus, and was, at the same time, ^' venandi usque ad reprehen* 
sionem studiosus — equos et canes sic amavit, ut eis sepulchra 
constitueret." To such a height did he carry this regard, that, 
according to Xiphilin, he graced a monument to the memory of 
his beloved hunter Borysthenes, with an inscription written by 
his own pen : 

Borysthenes Alaous 
CaesareuB Veredas, &c. 



For all which unbounded affection for the brute creation, the 
De Remediis reader may remember, he incurs the severity of Petrarch's 
XXXIX. ' ' satire in the dialogue " de Venatu et Aucupio." 

Whether the similarity of Arrian's rural diversions to those 
of Hadrian in early life, co-operated with other causes to his 
elevation by so capricious and eccentric a patron, must ever 
remain doubtful. He is not mentioned by name in the bio- 
graphy of Hadrian by Spartian : where it is stated, in general 
terms only, of this singular Emperor, that he was on terms of 
familiar intimacy with Epictetus, Heliodorus, and all gramma- 
rians, rhetoricians, 8ic. Of his acquaintance with the eminent 
men of his capital there can be no doubt, and his roving dispo- 
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8iti(Hi must have introduced such to his notice in the colonies 
and more distant parts of the empire. One, therefore, who 
had been following the same pursuits with himself from his 
youth upwards, a sportsman, a military tactician, and a joint 
friend of Epictetus, was not Ukely to escape him. Besides, we 
are assured that he was, on all occasions, sociable in his field 
amusements, '^ venationem semper cum amicis participavit ;" 
and therefore we may suppose that the literary founder of 
Adrianotherae would gladly avail himself of the earhest oppor- 
tunity of adding to his personal friends and sporting associates 
the most accomplished ¥niter and courser of his day. We 
know how much the pleasure of intercourse is enhanced by 
identity of pursuit ; and how strong the hold which innocent 
amusements, shared with congenial friends, have on our affec- 
tions ! 

ob ydp ris Kivrpourt Sofccb iyptia ipar^unjs Oppitn. Cyneg. 

As to the period of his life at which Anian may be supposed 
to have written the Cynegeticus, the inference to be drawn 
from the meagre paragraph of autobiography in the first 
chapter, wherein he states his fitness to supply the deficiencies 
of the elder Xenophon's work, from having been afjt,^) rauTa oari De Venat. c. i. 
y«oti iaicouiaxds, xuin)yeo-ia xal frrparr^lav xa) <rofiay, although it 
establishes the fact of his early predilection for field sports, yet 
it rather militates against the idea of the Cynegeticus having 
been written at a very early period of the author's life. How- 
ever, be this as it may, his patronage of " the long dogs " con- 
tinued at the time of his writing this Ubellus ; and his beloved 
*Opii,^, cwxtiranj, xa) <ro$flwaTij, xa) Ifjoronj, was then in his Ejusdemc. v. 
possession, living seemingly in the closest intimacy with his 
attached and philosophic master, and sharing with Megillus his 
society at home and abroad, the well-earned recompense in 
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declining yeaiB of the excellence he had manifested iu the 
vigour of his youthful days on the cournng plain ; where, in 
Arrian's own words of eulogy, rirrapvif ^ vori Xaytools If* iix#- 

Antiquity is almost silent relative to the personal history of 
the younger Xenophon ; * and as an autobiographer, he seems 
to have been desirous that nothing should be known of himself 
or family; but rather that his personal history should be 
darkened under the doubtful celebrity of anonymous author- 
ship, or merged in the somewhat arrdgant assumption of a 
fictitious and equivocal titie. In the conclumon of the 12th 
chapter of the 1st book of his History of Alexander's Anabasis, 
he says that the number and magnitude of the exploits of the 
son of Philip, were his inducement to record them, not deeming 
himself altogether unworthy to transmit them to posterity. 
ArriaB. de Ex- ** But who I am," he continues, '' that thus characterise my- 
lT'i. c! xii! self, and what my name, (though far from obscure,) it concerns 
aimotat. in loc? ^® reader but little to know. Neither would an account of my 

£unily, my city, nor such offices as I have there borne, be of 
any use to him. Be it sufficient for him to know, that an 
ardent love of literature, in which I have constantly indulged 
myself from youth, has been with me instead of fSeuoaily con- 
nexion, and civic and magisterial honours. Wherefore I may 
perhaps be little less worthy of a place among the most cele- 
brated authors of Greece, than Alexander among her most 
illustrious heroes." 



1. The practical coarser will not deny to Honn6 the merit, which on his lord's 
voucher, be is entitled to ; few greyhounds, even in their prime, in modem days, 
conid vie with their redoahted prototype and roaster four hares per diem. 

2. In addition to the a&thors already cited, or referred to, he is also mentioned bj 
Amobius, towards the close of his second book. 

It is a troth worth recording, that, from Pbotius to Ssint-Croiz and Chaossard, 
the last translator of Alexander's Anabasis, no writer has impngned his veracity and 
honesty as an historian, nor his literary style as a scholar. 
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After the brief sketch which I have given of the writings of 
the younger Xenophon, it must strike every one that he was 
influenced in the choice of his subjects as an author, by a 
recollection of what had engaged the literary attention of his 
celebrated namesake ; and that while writing under the same 
personal appellative, he probably proposed to imitate the mat- 
ter and style of composition of his prototype — Wx^is t^» f^acriv, Phot. Eclog. 

, ^ Airian* Farthi- 

Under this view of his works we have the dissertations of 
Epictetus from the pen of his most renowned follower, the 
Bithynian Xenophon, and the Memorabilia of Socrates from 
that of the son of Oryllus, the most eminent disciple of the 
Socratic school : the Anabasis of Alexander for that of Cyrus, 
with the same distribution of the work into seven books, and 
the same title. The Hellenica of Xenophon gave birth to the 
Parthica and Bithynica of Arrian: and in imitation of the 
Essay on Hunting, our pseudo-Xenophon has left us his 
Observations on Coursing. 

Upon their general similarity of character in active life I 
have already remarked, and shall only observe farther, that, 
as far as we can judge from the scanty personal anecdotes 
which have survived of the younger, for comparison with those 
of the elder philosopher, this similarity appears to have extended 
to the frame and composition of their minds. Many of the 
same excellencies, and respectable weaknesses of character, 
co-existed in both ; the same patient and unerring virtue — the 
same kind and generous feeling — ^the same credulous and 
enthusiastic r^ard to celestial admonitions — vcitofbryou; Tspafo-o-i 
t§m — ^with a proportionate degree of the purest heathen piety. 

If it be stigmatised with the title of superstitious credulity 
in the priest of Ceres, that he supposed himself led by divine 
inspiration to write the history of a man, oiimil ixXcf MpAwm De Expcdiu 
Ioixfl0(, I would plead his enthusiastic admiration of his hero in vn. c. 



xxz. 
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palliation of the fond supposition, qualified as it is, with equal 
good sense and piety, in the concluding sentences of the 
Anabasis ; where he states that as so extraordinary a person 
as Alexander could not hare risen up in the world without 
divine interference — o^ $« rou tf/ou; so, with admiration of 
his good qualities, and reprobation of his bad ones, with a 
strict regard to truth, and public utility, he professes himself 
his historian, writing, as he verily believes, under the same 
divine influence that first gave being to the subject of his 
memoir. 

Surely such a belief in heavenly interference, exciting its 
professor to what is just and honourable, and deterring him 
firom every breach of propriety, as an historian of truth, must 
be applauded by every fair and impartial judge of human 
character ; and more particularly so, when in the person of a 
Stoic, unenlightened by any philosophy but that of Epictetus, 
it could have no other foundation than innate rectitude of 
mind. 

Under the conviction that Arrian's expectation of posthu- 
mous fiBune has been realized in general, and that my brethren 
of the leash will award him particular honour as the first writer 
of a Courser's Manual, I conclude this brief sketch of his life 
and literaiy labours ; which might have been more fall, if his 
bic^raphy by Dion Cassius had come down to us« 

As the compiler of the Stoical philosophy of ^' the Phrygian 
Slave," the historian of the son of Phihp/ the hydrographer 
of the Euxine, a military tactician, a warrior-prefect, and a 



Jugement sur ^* "^^ vaoity which La Mothe Le Vayer diacorers, so glaring in his liiatory, and 
let Andens ^ more particularly m what he taya of himself in the I2th chapter of the first book of the 
rancipauliia- ^Qg^^i^g ^f Alexander, before quoted, and from which Gronovius and Rapbelius 
S4. satisfactorily ezcalpate him, I confess I do not see. The pride of the historian ia 

not beyond the dignity of his subject. 
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classic courser, he h&s left works behind him which mil m- 
dure as long as literature itself; — he has done all in his power 
to benefit and instruct mankind in Tarious departments of 
human learning ; — has contributed his mite to the advance- 
tnent of rational science and healthful recreation, and proved 
himself worthy of the immortality he so fondly anticipated. 
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0& 7«lp rot oM* Iffos 6 deyhp Kuymf ittti Kind' AXX* 6 fi^p, Sroi PaiKerm, ett^ i 8^ 
HAXiqp 4^of»afr*7* jcal 4 fUy ^(cXitas i^ 9p6/wp need Ziafflt^ r^ Kha trrcu rov trpScm, 

Hw^XPil ^^v Zp6funt. — ^Arrian. dr Vrnat. c. xyiz. 

— Canii in Tacno leporem cum GallicnB arvo 
Vidit; et hie pnedam pedibns petit, ille salatein : 
Alter inbeiaro nmilis, jam jamque tenere 
Speraty et extento stringit Testigia roatro ; 
Alter in ambigno eat, an ait deprenaoa, et ipais 
Monilras eripitar ; tangentiaqae ora relinqiiit. 

Ovid. Mstam. L. i. 5S3. 

If for aylvan aporta thy boaom glow. 

Let thy fleet gieyhoand arge hia flying foe. 
With what deligbt the rapid courae I view ! 
How doea my eye the circling race puraue ! 
He anapa deceitful air with empty jawa, 
The aabtle hare darta swift beneath hia pawa : 
She flies, be atretches : now with nimble bound 
Eager he preaaea on, but overahoota bis ground : 
She tiima, he winds, and aoon regaina the way. 
Then tears with gory mouth the screaming prey. 

Gay's Rural Sports, Canto ii. 289. 
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The advantages that accrue to mankind from hunting, and 
the regard of the Gods for those instructed in it by Chiron, ^ 
and their honourable distinction throughout Greece, have been 
related by Xenophon, the son of Gryllus. 

He has pointed out the similitude between Cynegetical and 
Military science ; ^ and the age, constitution, and frame of mind,' 



Chap. I. 



Summary 
of Xenophon's 
Cjncgedcui. 



1. CbboD, the ton of Satam and the nymph Philyra, is fabled to have receiTed his 
knowledge of banting from Apollo and Diana \ and to have instmcted the nnmeioat 
diadplet, recorded by Xenopbon in the first chapter of bis Cynegeticus, in tbe science 
and practice of tbe cbase. 

Qnis primnt tuKt ista Tiris ? bominnmne DeOmne 
IngeniisinTenta ? dedit qnis commoda tanta ? 
BeQa Pbillyiidem primum Cbirona fogaces 
In sparsos per rum grages, sylv&qne TSgantes 
Armani, fedtqne vias in commoda tanta. 



Natalis Comes 

de Venatione 

L. iv. 



8. For the connexion of the Cbase with Military Tactics, see Xenopbon de Vena- 
tione c. XII., tbe latter part of c. xiii. Cyropsedia L. i. c. ▼. Si& rovro huunrl^ rm 

L. Till. c. XII. De RepnbliciL Lacedasmon. c. iv. 

S« See Xenopbon de Venat. c ii. whence tbe Greek poet of tbe cbase has derived 
the manners, dress, and weapons of his banter : Oppian. Cyneget. r. 81. The 
corioas reader wiU be amnsed with the illnstration of Xenophon's second chapter ; of 
Gralios's Cynegeticon, ▼. SSS« and Oppian loc. dt. (all treating on the subject of the 
hontei^s chiracteri&c.) in Edmund de Langley's^lUoster Of ^«m ; wherein (c. xiz. 
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Chap* I. 



OmiMionB 
therein. 



that essentially qualify for entering on the chase ; — ^has given 
a description of purse-nets, hayes, and road-nets, ^ such as are 
necessary to be prepared — the mode of fixing snares for ani- 
mals that may be entrapped ^ — ^the natural history of hares, 
their food, haunts, forms, and the method of searching for 
them — what dogs are clever at scenting, and what faulty — 
and how, by their shape and work, each may be ascertained. 
Some few remarks are also lefl by him on the boar-hunt, the 
B\Bgf bear, and lion chases — ^how these animals may be taken 
by cunning and stratagem. 

The omissions of his work (which do not appear to me to 
have arisen from n^ligence, but from ignorance of the Celtic 
breed of dogs, ^ and the Scythian and African horses,) I shall 



Xenophon 
de Venat. c. ix* 



Jul. Pollada 

Onomast. L. ▼. 

c IV. 86. 27. 



Minfthsi Eroeii- 
datio in voce 
Grei-hoimd. 



p. 70.) be tutors the hunter from the age of seven or eight (** for oo craft leqniieth al 
a mannys Uf or he be parfite therof, &c.") in all the arcana of kennel maaafenent; 
and particularly enjoins that he be " wel aviied of his qpeche» and of hia tennyt, and 
ever glad to leme, and that he be no booster ne jangelere," &c«; and so Xenophon, 
hnBvfunirra rod Hpyov icai rj^y ^«H^*EAAi|i>ay ripf tk I^KucUuf k» r. X* 

4. Three varieties of nets were employed by Grecian sportsmen, ipefo, 9utr6m, and 
imHtOf eorresponding to the Roman eoMset, retia, and fkiga* See Xenophon de V. 
c. iz. The first were conical, tunnel-shaped, purse-nets ; mtcpv^d^f 5c Mnwi m/rk r& 
axyi/M, tb h^ icaraK^mnu : the second, nets or hayes for open places, for encircling 
coverts, &c. rii ^ rois 6/iaXalis, mil how^ou lardfjMm : the third, road-nets, for benig 
placed acroM roads, and tracks frequented by animals of chase, rii h rtwr ttsZr of 
Julius Pollux. 

5. Xenophon treats of entrapping deer, &c. de Venat* c. ix. ; of harea, &c. c v. 
and VI. ; of doga, &c. c. in. iv. and vii. ; of stag-hnntiiig, &c« c iz. ; of the boar- 
chase, c. X. ; of the bear and lion chases, &c. c. xi. ; and many of the same subjects 
are beautifully described in the Cynegetics of the poet of Anaaaibus, and delineated 
in Montlkncon, Tom. in., and in the rare plates of Joannes Stradanus and P. Galle, 
under the title of ** Venationes Ferarom." 

6. ToG 7^«us TflfT Kinmw rov KcXriieov — ^tbe greyhounds of modem days. Coursing 
having been first practised by the inhabita&ts of Gallia Celdca, the greyhound was 
called jKua^ KcXruc^f, caois Gallicus, (quibus Galli maiime ntuntnr, and not Grei- 
honnd, q. Grutaan hound, qudd primum foerit in usu inter Grtfcos). A splendid 
representation of this most elegant of the canine race is engraven by Pere Montfau- 
con, Tom. in. pi. 66. f. 6. from the Arch of Constantino, from whose work it has 
been again copied on stone to illustrate this treatise. For an account of the Scythian 
and African horses, see notes on chap, xxiii. and xxiv. 
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endeavour to fill up : being his namesake and fellow-citizen, ^ 
of similar pursuits with himself, as a sportsman, a general, 
and a philosopher — ^writing under the same feeling that ac- 
tuated him, when he thought fit to amend the imperfections 
of Simon's work on horsemanship ; ^ not out of rivalry with 
its author, but from a conviction that his labours would be 
useful to mankind. 



Chap. I. 



In my opinion no proof is required that Xenophon was Chap. ll 
ignorant of the Celtic breed of dogs, beyond this : ^ that the ^ x wwph 



loni 



nations inhabitin£c that district of Europe were unknovm, ' ignorance of 

^ ^ ' Celtic Dogs. 



7. See Biographical Nodce of Arrian in tlie preftitory matter. 

8. Xenophon de Re Eqoestri, c i. gives his reason for nnitnig his own opinions to 
those of Simon, and fiUbg up the omissions of his predecessor's work : " becanse his 
friends wonld esteem his own opinions more deserring of confidence from agreeing 
with those of so able an equestrian ;" and moreover lie nndertalLes to supply from his 
own resoorcesy whatever the dedicator of the braien horse of the Elensiniam at Athens 
had omitted to notice. 

1. The two reasons in proof of the elder Xenophon's ignorance of the Celtic breed 
of swift-footed hoands are qnite satisCactorf : the one derived from the limited geo- 
gnphical knowledge of the Greeks, the other from the comparative speed of the hare 
and honnd, as described in his manoal ; which statement is just the conTerse of what 
It would have been, had he been acquainted with the genuine greyhound. 

S. "Kypmara fh^ j|r rh i$ni r^t Efrpi^f. The Greeks, in the elder Xenophon's 
days, appear to baTO known very little of the western countries of Europe, and scarce 
any thing even of Italy itself. It is true that there were, at that time, many Grecian 
colonies westward, and through them a knowledge of the productiona of the man 
north-western interior might have reached the mother-country. But there was no 
particnlar inducement for the Greek merchants to penetrate far inland : and the Celts 
had not as yet crossed the Alps, nor even anriTod at any part of the coast of the 
Mediterranean — any welUknown country. The very distance at which the father of 
history places the Celts, via. ss '' the most remote people in Europe, after the Cy- 
netes," is an indication of thb fact. It is the opmion of Niebuhr that the navigators 
of Greece rarely visited the nnezplored coasts of the occidental seas. Indeed, the 
interior of Gaul was unknown even to the Romans before the time of Julius Cassar. 
Although they were masters of Romans Provinda, a tract on the sea-coast conti- 
guoas to Italy, they knew nothing of the multitudinous tribes spread over the country 
between the Rhine and the Ocean ; which latter were not thoroughly known, nor 
their mainen and natural productions ascertained, tiU the visit of Augustus Cesar ; 



w9fA 'Ivnirif f , 
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Geography of 
Hmdotus. 
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Chap, il except the parts of Italy occupied by the Greeks, ^ and those 
with whom they had commercial intercourse by sea. And 



when probably tlie RomanB first became acqaainted with the natife bound oC the 
interior. 

It is impooaible to speak with any degree of certainty of the origin and distribation 
of the ancient Celtae, or Gal&ts, or Galli, as they were Yarioasly called by the 
Greeks and Romans. Whether den? ed from Ashkenesi the grandson of Noah ; or 
from Ceitos, Gallat* and Iliyricas* sons of Polyphemus; or from Celtcs» a king of 
Gaoly — matters not. Leaving these knotty points of genealogy to others, let it lollice 
that the Celts, at an early period, occopied a large portion of Weitem Europe. 
Herodotus mentions them in Melpomene s. 49. ^ l^xarot wp^ i^Xiov ivtr/Utm fiMrk 
K^nirof ohcUvat rwp 4tf rf lApAw^ : and our anthor states that Celtic legates came 

£xpedit. Alex- to Alexander firom the shores of the Ionian sea, wufii KcXrwr tmt M rf 'loKf k6\w^ 

^ ^ ' '* ^KuriA^fw ^Kw, ExtensiTo as the name most have been at that time, it was sobse- 

quently confined to fewer tribes ; and, in the days of Jolins Cssar, was appropriated 

to the inhabitants of GsUta Celtica, a territory between the Loire and Seine, which 

at a kter period borrowed a new denomination firom the celebrated colony of Logdn- 

Cesar. de Bell. ^^''^ ^ Lyons. <* Gallia est onmis divisain partes tres : qnanun nnsm inoolnnt Belgs ; 

Gall. L. I. c. I. aliam Aqoitani ; tertiam, qui ipsoram linguft Celts, nostri Galli appellantor." But 

I think it probable that Arrian did not intend to use the term Celtic in its limited 
. sense, as having reference exdosively to the district of Gaol so denominated by 
Caesar, but as comprehending also the more soqihem parts of the country. So also 
Siilius Italicns, L. xii. 

Pyrene celsii nimbosi verticis arce 
Dirisoa Celtis alte prospectat Iberos. 

» 

And Oppian, in the conclusion of his third Halieutic : 

'Podcvoib wafA cr6iia B^f/ffnipu 
KfAro^— 

Indeed Strabo, L. i., Plutarch, in CcBsare, in Crasso ; Appian, Bell. Civil. 2., and 
others, call the Gauls in general by the name of Celtss ; and the ancient Greek geo- 
graphers knew of only two nations in Europe besides themselves, the Celts and the 
Scythe, the former in the West, the latter in the North. 

S. The specific name of Grains, or Grsscus, by which Linneos, Ray, and others, 
have designated the greyhound, is unfbrtnnatey as it has led to the erroneous opinion 
that he was known to ancient Greece ; whereas it is satisfsctorily proved by the 
younger Xenophon, that his Athenian namesake was not only not acquainted with 
the Celtic breed of dogs, but that no dogs of similsr qualities were known to his 
predecenor, when he wrote his celebrated treatise on Hunting. Skinner doubts the 
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that he was unacquainted with any other breed of dogs, re- Cbap. ii. 
sembling the Celtic in point of swiftness, is evident from these 
words : — " whatever hares," he says, " are caught by dogs, 
become their prey, contrary to the natural shape of the animal, 
or accidentally." * Now, if he had been acquainted with the 
Celtic breed, I think he would have made the very same re- 
mark on the dogs ; '' whatever hares the dogs do not catch at 
speed, they fail of catching in contradiction of their shape, or 
from some accidental circumstance." For assuredly when 
greyhounds are in good condition, and of high courage, no 



troth of Minahew's assertioii, already cited, of the Greeka ha:viDg firat employed the Skinner, £ty- 

greyhonnd in the chaae; "quod hcWe crediderim/' aaya the fonner etymologiat, mologicon. 

" si aothorem laudftaaet." I know of no authority for rach an aaiertion, and discredit 

the fact. Indeed, the belief of the existence of the coaraer'a hoond in ancient Greece 

may be traced to the miaconceptiona of the gentlemen '* e Societate Jesd/' and 

othera, who have fitvoured na with their expositions of aotiqidty ; and who have 

nnderatood every keen-noaed, latrant Spartan to be a genaine greyhound. Scholars, 

ignorant of natural history, and naturalists ignorant of claasical learning, have alike 

given currency to the opinion, in opposition to the contrary statement of the text. 

Against which the assumption of Savary of Caen, 

GrsBcia perniciem leporom Lacedemona pridem Album Diana 

Emitit, &c Leporidd*. 

' p. o. 

and the quaint tale of Holinshed can have no weight. For with all due regard to the Hiatorie of Irc- 

laborioua Raphael, and his coadjutors in historical research, I think it far more con- luide, p. 8. 

Bistent with probability that his '* peerleaae hoonde ** waa a Celtic greyhound* (to 

whom ** pleasantnesse of mouth " is incorrectly granted by historic licence,) the 

associate of a Celtic Scot, proximately from Ireland, remotely from Celtic Gaul, than 

aa " fetched so (itf as out of Gr»cia from a dtie called Molosse, whence the breed of 

him first came." 

4. Contrary to what you would suppose would be the result of a contest of speed 
between them, on comparing the respectiTO shapes of the two animals. The hare 
being made for speed, and not so the dog, the former, if caught by the latter^ is 
caught vapii ^iffw <r^/t»ros : thence the inference of Arrian that Xenophon was on- 
acquainted with greyhounds, who are made for speed, b a fair deduction. The words 
of the latter are : marh tS^os 8i od voKXdias ^h rmv kw&v Zih t^ rdxps Kpvrwrae De Venatiooe, 
tffoi tk iXUrKoirru, rapk ^6ffiv rot) er^ftaros, rixp '^ XP^H'^'^^ iMh yhp rw 2rr«r ^* ^* 

UrofUytBts ro^y ZfKu6y iari Tp^s hpdiuir aiyKtvrtu yhp 4k toio^hmt, jc. r. X. 
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Chap. ii. hare can escape them ; unless the country present some ob- 
stacleSy either a covert to conceal her, or a hollow deep pit to 
break off the course, or a ditch to favour her escape while out 
of sight of the dogs. 

To this ignorance, in my opinion, is to be attributed the 
length of his instructions on driving the hare into nets, ^ and 
if she pass them, ^ pursuing and recovering her by scent, till 
she be taken, at last, completely tired out. But he has no 
where said either that fleet dogs altogether supersede the 
necessity of a sportsman having nets, ^ or of his hunting by 
scent after the hare has escaped them. Indeed he has de- 
scribed only the mode of hunting which is practised by the 
Carians and Cretans. ^ 



6. See Xenophon de Venat. c. vi. 

6. Et wapuipdfAoi rhs tipKV9~-i£ she pass by the tannel or pane-nets witlumt enter- 
ing their months. The Apmns or easaes were placed, here and there, in the line of 
the main hajes, Sdcrua or retia ; and as the hare passed along exploring a place of 
escape, terri£ed by the fonmdo above, and the meshes below, (cootinaoas except 
where the pnrse-nets with the running noose, fip6xos or laqueMa^ were introdoced,) 
she attempted to pass at the sopposed opening, and became by her straggles en- 
tangled m the parse, which immediately closed at its slip-knot entrance. Arriao, 
perhaps, uses the term tfpmv genetically for oTery Tsriety of net, and not specifically 
for the tonneL See the Venationes Ferarnm of Johannes Stradensis and Fhilippus 
Galle, tab. xvtii. <* Sic leporem in laqneos agitant," &c. 

7. In the 2lst chapter Airian remarks that greyhounds answer erery porpoae, and 
supersede the use of nets altogether : he there writes rhs kyoBhs as synonymons to 
rhs iunias ; and the latter epithet being more distinctive of the hounds intended to 
be designated, I have so translated the former epithet in the present instance* Any 
dog may be good of his^kind, but a greyhound alone fleet. 

8. Diana having been particularly worshipped in Crete, on the authority of Ovid's 

Ovid. Fast Pallada Cecropias, Minoia Creta Dianam 

L« 'I'* Vttlcanum tellos HypsipUasa colit, 

we expect to find the inhabitants addicted to hunthig ; and such was their character 

DeNatari Ani- According to ^ian : K^smt Kfnjffea Ko^ffi, jcoI oXtiic^, koX hp^ifia/aUus c^rrpo^' koX 

mal. L. III. fiSmn icai abrol KfvJTts rovainws ubrohs TopaBtuaniaufy mil ftSci ^ ^(^if. But it is 

^ ''* worthy of notice that although Arrian attributes to Xenophon a description of the 

hunting practices alone of the Cretans and Carians, there is no mention, in the Cync- 
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But such of the Celts as hunt for the beauty of the sporty Chap. ill. 
and not as a means of livelihood, never make use of nets. Celtic Saga- 

' aouB Hounds. 

And yet they have a variety of dog not less clever at hunting 

on scent than the Carian and Cretan/ but in shape sorry 

brutes. * In pursuit these give tongue with a clanging howl 

like the yelping Carians, but are more eager, when they catch 

the scent. ' Sometimes, indeed, they gladden so outrageously, 

even on a stale trail, that I have rated them for their excessive 

barking, — ahke on every scent, whether it be of the hare going Tiieir Qualities. 

to form, or at speed. ^ In pursuing and recovering her, when 



gcdcQS of the latter, ^ these ardent spertameii or thMr hoonds^ safe that in his 

chapter on boar-bontiDg he orders Indians, Cretans, Locrians, and Spartans to be 

taken to the field, as a fit pack to contend with such ferocioos game, /lii ths htvrv' Xenophnn. de 

ATenat c x 
Xpi^cus (picked dogs) &a Srdi/«oi hn voktfuSif rf 0i|^y. 

Arrian's meaning therefore must be that Xenophon's description, such as it is, (in 
hare-hunting confined to the Csstorlan and Fozite hounds,) is applicable to the Ca- 
rian and Cretan sporting alone, and can have no reference whatever to the peculiar 
practicea of the Celtic conrsera. However, I do not believe the difference between 
the Spartan and Cretan or Carian hounds to have been very marked, and Xenophon, Ejosdem c. iii. 
possibly, may have included the two latter with the former in his general classifica- 
tion of KooT^piai and iXtnmdSts. 

1. Th Kapuchw col Kpifruc^r. The Cretan and Carian hounds were amongst the 
nott celehrated of antiquity — powerful, quick-scented, and nimble. For a full 
accoont of them see the Appendix. 

2. The Celtic beagle, or Segusian hound, is well known to modem sportsmen, 
answering exactly to the deacription here given of him. See the Appendix. 

S. A^ol lxi^t6ovffm ohf kKeeyyfl KtUt Ikaryfif, So Oppian, 

&AX' hr6r* txptos in^ taitpSmo rvxffijf, Oppian. Cyn. i. 

KoryxoXda, gnfti re jcfxofyUvof . 

4. T^ ^fo/tai^ 9^ ftmw (^ rf t^itJ^ Holsten has here misapprehended his author 
IB the veisioa of the 1st edition. Xenophon, with his usual accuracy, explsina the 
difierenoe of the two scents : rik flip tfooui 6 Kce/dn woptiertu l^tordficrsr, rk t^ dpo- p^ Venat. c. v. 
fttM rdxy. The former ia of coarse a stronger scent than the latter ; for the hare 7. 

goes slowly to her form, often stopping, and saturating the ground with her trail ; but 
her pace, when pnrsaed, is quickened, and leaves leu impregnation. Wase thinks 

K 
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Chap. III. started^ they are not inferior to the Carians or Cretans, saye in 
the one point of speed. 

It is good sporty if they kill but a single hare in the winter 
season, so much restii^-time do they give Uer in the chase ; 
unless, indeed, by being fiightened out of her wits at the 
tumultuous uproar of the pack, she become an easy prey. 
Nune. These dogs are called Segusians, ^ deriving their name from 

a Celtic people, amongst whom, I suppose, they were first 
bred, and held in repute. But^ all that can be said about 
them has been anticipated by the elder Xenophon. For they 
manifest nothing difierent from others in their mode of finding, 
or hunting their game ; — having no peculiarity, unless one 
Shape, &c. were inclined to speak of their shape, which I scarce think 
worth while, except merely to say, that they are shaggy and 
ugly; and such as are most high-bred are most unsightly. 
So that the comparison of them to mendicants on the high- 
ways is popular with the Celts. For their voice is dolorous 
and pitiful ; and they do not bark on scent of their game, as if 
eager and savage, but as if plaintively whining after it. 
Celtic Swift- About these, then, I do not think any thing memorable can be 
^ ^"^ written. But the swift-footed Celtic hounds are called in the 
Vertragi. Celtic tongue ouigrpayoi ; 7 — not deriving their name from any 
particular nation, like the Cretan, Carian, or Spartan dogs : 



Wage's Prefiice the " accetsoaqiie abitiuqae ferararo *' of Gratiui (Cjneg. ▼. S4S.) has the nme 

to his Transla- meaning as these tenns of Xenophon. Blane's translation is here, as in almost everj 
tion of Gratios. • . 

passage of the least difficoltj, enoneoos. 

6. 'Eyovaiai, The Segosiani were inhabitants of Gallia Celtica on the western 

Cesar. DeB.G. side of the Rhone. *' Hi sunt extra provindam trans Rhodanum primi." By Cicero 

L. I. 6. 10. ^ej are caUed Sebusiani (pro P. Qnintio). See C. Venatid Claw II. in the 

Appendix. 

6. Xenophon's observationt on the mode of hunting of the dogs he has described, 
« (vis. the Castorian and Foxite hounds of Sparta,) have antidpated all that can be 

said about these Segusian beagles. See Xenoph. de Venat. c. iii. c. it. and c. ti. 
The latter hounds are not mentioned in the Cynegeticas of the elder Xenophon. 

7. O^/prpayM — Vertragi, Veltracbae. See the etymology of this Celtic term ex* 
plained in the Appendix, C. Venatid Cia» III. Our author is mistaken in deriTing 
the term imh i^s wK^nror . Its roots are teU campus, and rueka canis. 
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but, as some of the Cretans are named Siairoyoi ^ from working Chap. III. 
hard, ira/xal^ from their keenness, and mongrels from their being 
compomided of both ; so these Celts are named from their 
swiftness. In figure, the most high-bred are a prodigy of Their Beauty. 
beauty;*® — their eyes, their hair, their colour, and bodily 
shape throughout. Such brilliancy of gloss is there about the 
spottiness of the parti-coloured, and in those of uniform colour 
such glistening over the sameness of tint, as to afford a most 
delightful spectacle to an mnateur of coursing. 

I will specify the indications of speed and good breeding in Chap. IV. * 
greyhounds,* and by attention to what points ill-bred and aDdgoodBbod. 
slow ones may be distinguished from them. 

In the first place, let them be lengthy from head to tail ; s Derived from 

Shape. 



8. Aitbroyoi. So named, according to Pollux, because they not'onlj kept up the Onomast L. ▼• 
contest through the day, but slept near their antagonists, and went to work again in ^* ^* ^^* 
the morning, t " Perdita nee sene meminit decedere nocd." Varius. Apud Macrob. 

9. The WaiuSL aie probably the wipantoi of Pollux. Satnmal. 

10. TV ^ H^ifOfy iea\6tf n xt»iftd cliri, &c. How characteristic of the Mfp Ofipwri* 
Kht of the text is this burst of admiration of the Vertragns, the fleetest and most 

beaotifol of hounds ! " Of all dogs whatsoever the moft noble and princely, strong, The Conntrey 
nimble, swift, and valient." ^•™®' *^- "^^ "* 

* Blane omits this and ten succeeding chapters. 

1. A^Efs 8^ Kot abrhsf &c. '* I too/' says Arrian, " will relate the indications/' 
&c. ; for Xenophon had also written on the external character of dogs, and it was 
Arrian's intention not to recapitulate what his predecessor had already discussed, but 
to fill up the lacunas of his treatise. The variety of hound, however, described by 
the elder Xenophon being different, and the indications of excellence equsUy so, it 
was necessary for the younger Athenian also to enter on the subject of external 
character. 

2. Mojcpol dffrmrtaf imh ict^aXiis Ir* ohpdy. So Xenophon of the Spartans, xA De Venatione, 
cTmu fuyd^tu, &c. Length of body is insisted on by the ancients as an essentisl <;• i^* 
characteristic of 7cryai^r in the horse, cow, and dog. Gratius notes the " longum ^^ 272. 
latus " of the latter, and Oppian^ bis fijiK^kufhy Kpttrtpl^ 94fMs, as necessaxy to per- Oppian. Cyneg. 
fection of form. Such a structure is generally indicative of speed : and as an example '* 

the writer may specify a high-bred greyhound in his own possession, 6 feet 2 inches 
long: 

Ocyor cervis, et agente nimbos Horat. L. x. 

Ocyor Euro. Od. xvi. 
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Chap. IV. 



External 

Character 

generally. 



for in every variety of dog, you will find, on reflection, no one 
point 80 indicative of speed and good breeding as length ; and 
on the other hand, no such mark of slowness and degeneracy 
as shortness. So that I have even seen dogs with numerous 
other faults, that have been, on account of their length, both 
swift and high-couraged. And farther, the larger dogs,' 
when in other respects equal, show higher breeding than small 
ones on the very score of size. But those laige dogs are bad, 
whose' limbs are unknit, and destitute of symmetry;^ being 
indeed, when so formed, worse than small dogs, with an equal 
share of other faults attached to them. 

Your greyhounds should have light and well-articulated 
heads; ^ whether hooked^ or flat nosed is not of much con* 



Sir Walter 
Scott. 



Rhetoric. L. z. 
c. V. 



PoUac. Onom. 
L. V. c. z. 57. 



Xenophon. de 
Venat. c. in. 

illASfitnr nt 
^am, c. XV. 

fol. 66. 



Op|)ian.Cyneg« 
1.401. 



Vlitias, the learned editor of the Poetc Venatid, mentiona that greyhounds were 
called in hit day, mrr' l(exV» " <A« iMf dog$," as by modem connen. 

3. Kal /iV Ma2 a/ ft/t^ans — ^fvior^pai rdy oyuapdr. 

Cor most diatinguiBhed modem greyhooBd8» as Millar, " fiKJlia cui pliuima 
palma/' Snowball, and otbera, have been large dogs, lengihff miucnlar, and low on 
the lege: 

Who knowa not Snowball ? he whose race renown'd 
Is still ▼ictorious on each courting ground ? 
Swaffbam, Newmarket, and the Roman Canp, 
Hate seen them victors o'er each meaner stamp. 

If we qualify the tiae by the coaditiona Imd down by Aristotle in the iifeni dfui^ 
roSf we shall probably hit the mark aa to f/Jy^s, wboae Apfrj^ is defined rh tm^pix^^ 
Korrii rh i^kos^ jcoI i9d0or, iuSl wXAros, Hh voXXfir, Teew ^ ry lutfmnp (ktm fi^i BpaBtH 

4. Pollux haa well observed Apcrol U mw&r, kwh ftikw a^fimoit fa/ri/dkm, fuit^ ibnpL* 
fktrpoi, infik iut^pfuarou 

The Vertragi, like Xenophon's Spartan Fozites, should not be high on the legs, 
nor loose-made — a2 ^Xol fthf ical hriit^urpoi^ MufTOKta Ix^wv^ '■^ srn^i^iara, fi a pi mt 
Sio^oirdd'iy — they labour in their couise. 

<* The good greyhounde," ai^s Edmund de Langley, ** sboM be of middel asise, 
neither to moche neither to litel, and then ia he good for alle beeitiB," &c. 

5. The bead of the greyhound is a remarkable feature in hia external character : 

Kov^p, HyKftiWf, kvomU m-tkfiotm ivanral* 
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sequence : nor does it greatly matter ivhether the parts beneath Chap. iv. 
the forehead be protuberant with muscle. ^ They are alone 
bad which are heavy-headed^ having thick nostrils^ with a 
blunt instead of a pointed termination. Such then are well* 
headed hounds. Their eyes should be large^ up-raised, clear, 
strikingly bright. The best look fiery, and flash like lightning, 
resembling those of leopards, lions, or lynxes. ^ Next to these 



6. Xenophon reprobates hook-noflad boonds, at 8i ypvwt^ Amofun, icat St&rovro oh De Venat. 
KmriXWMn Tbr Kopfm. Pollux would bave the heads light and aiiy, Mot^ mil ciS^- ^*"'* ^I^.c. iv. 
p9i : and when apeaking on human anatomy, explains the tenna yfnnrol and <riftal» y. c S7. 
M %k Tov tniuv^ ^abus hv hs I0TIF 4 f^ ^«c lUmnf jcoIXif* tkamp M rov ypuwov, fits Onomastic. L. 
nvor^if* Many of the featniea of Pollux's portrait of the C. Venaticus are appro- ^'* ^* '^' 
piiate to the Celtic hound. See Ononaat. L. ▼• c, 37. 

The more modem Cynegetica agree, m all important points, with the structure 

approved by Anian : *' A greihoande sbuld haTe « longe hede lud somdele greet fSUssnitC oC 

ymakyd in the manere of a luce, a good large moathe and good aeaoura the on ageia tKome, c. xv. 

the other, so that the nether jawea paaae not hem aboTe, ne that thei above paiae not o • . 
hem by iMther." 

A grehounde sbolde be Book of 

Heeded lyke a snake. ^''^Sa! ^''' 

«■ Capita et collo ohlongis," aays BeUsariua : " longo et piano capite,'* Albeit. Maikbam's 
*< He should have a fioe« kmg, lean head, with a sharp nose rush-grown, from the h^^^^ ^2' 
eyes downwards.'* 

7. 1n(ftf— sinewy. Xenophon says, ly^ rh ttdrmOcf r&w fter^w : but his 
namesake is indifferent on this point. 

8. Oppian describes the eyes of liont as 

"Oft/MTU V fdyKijOfta : Cyneg. in. 

▼.26. 

and again, 

« 

Kol «v|p^ i^rpdiMrmMTOf &V if$9\fim hfutpvycX : v. S3. 

of the leopard or panther, 

— tiifuk^QUHi^y y.eO. 

TXawnrfiWi it6^ (ikt^dpots ivh ftapfudfowi, 
yXmmt6mff» ifiov T«, mI Mo6)i ^otwiavwrtu 
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Chap. IV. 



are black eyes^ provided they are wide-open and grim-looking ; 
and last of all, grey : ^ nor are these to be- considered bad, nor 
indicative of bad dogs, provided they' are clear, and have a 
savage look. 



Chap, V. 

Episode on 

Arrian'fl dog 

Honn6. 



For I have myself bred up a hound whose eyes are the 
greyest of the grey ; ^ a swift, hard-working, courageous, 
sound-footed dog, and, in his prime, a match, at any time, for 
four hares. He ^ is, moreover, (for while I am writing, he is 



of the 1 jn J, 



Cyneg. iii. 



t/aMp6w arpdiKrown. 



6me» c. XV. 

fol.66. 



Anacreon. Od. 
xxiz. 



9. Xenophon da Venat. c. izi. condemns blink-eyed ind grey-eyed honnda as bad 
and anaigfatly, ai^xp^ SpSaHai : but Oppiaa particnlirly specifiea bloe eyea aa pre- 
ferable to all others ; and I have known many arare-eyed dogs of great merit. The 
darker the eye, however, the better. " Her eynae ahold be/' according to Do 
Langley, ** reed or blak aa of a sDbaoke :" — " full and clear, with long eye-lids," 
according to Markham. The reader of Anacreon will understand the sort of eye 
adffliied in the greyboondy firom the 

ic§KtpariUpw yaX^wif— 

of the 29th Ode ; and at the same tine, perhaps, smile at the qootation. 

1. The eariy part of this chapter, devoted to tbe portraitore of the anther's beloved 
Horm6, interrupts his general description of the greyhoand's shape, which he again 
reanmes after gratifying his personal feelings in an affectionate interlude of canine 
biography ; oatensibly introduced to pro? e that a blue-eyed hound (jc^ x^V*0*V» 
oSCbit xopovwrilnfy) may possess all the essential excellencies of his race. 

2. I liave taken the liberty of changing the aez of this favourite dog, according to 
the eiample of Holsten ; because I think it probable that Arrian may have used the 
feminine gender here, and generally through tbe treatise, not from the animal apoken 

Stephani Sche* of having been really of that sex, but from its being usual with Xenophon and other 

claasic authors to employ the feminine gender when speaking of the dogs of the chaae. 
Eoftath. Indeed, it has been remarked by Eustathiua and others, that such was the custom of 

ad II. Ht p. 092. ||,Q ancient Greek writers, whenever they spoke of any kind of animals collectirely . 

But Airian does not apply the feminine gender to dogs gregtHm only, but also indivi- 
dually : and the same prevalence of this gender is also observable in the Latin poets. 
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yet alive), most gentle, and kindly-affectioned ; * and never Chap. v. 
before had any dog such regard for myself, and friend and 
fellow-sportsman, M^illus. ^ For when not actually engaged 
in coursing, he is never away from one or other of us. 
But while I am at home he remains within, by my side, ac- • 
companies me on going abroad, ^ follows me to the gymnasium. 



It most be confessed, however, that the name Honn^ (Angl. Riuk) is more applica- 
ble to a bitch than a dog. 

5. It is generally believed that greyhounds have very weak attachments; and the Cbroniqae de 

fickle companions of Charles de Blois and of Richard II. favour sach an opoiion. Froissart, and 

note to 
But against these well-known examples of canine infidelity, we may place others of Johnnes's 

extraordinary attachment to their lords ; at the head of which let Honn6 stand, Transl. V. iv. 

vpforini Koi ^iXoyOf wo T^r ii , the beloved and affectionate hound of the foonder of ^^'* 

liie leash : 

Fossem multa canmn variorum ezempla refeire, Natalia Comes 

Ni jngeat studium parvarum noscere rerum. "® Venat L. i. 

To the tales of inviolable attachment recorded by the royal pen of Edmund Duke of 

York, of " the greihounde boothe good and faire of Kyng Apollo of Lyonnys," and ^Sa^ftfr Of 

the " wel good and (aire greihounde that was Aubries of Mondidert," the reader is ^y^> *^*io"* 

referred for farther examples ; nor should he forget the martyr Charles's dying eulogy 

of the Celtic hound. 

Vide J. C. Scaliger de Subtil, ad Card. Ezerc. con. the last of the Historiae Dua 

NobifiaBima&, sect. 6. 

4. " Amans dominoram adulatio." Cicero de Na- 

tnriiDeor. 

— — - nulla homini mage prodiga grati 
Officii quadrupes, dominisque fidelior ipsis ! 

says the kind-hearted poet of Venusium : and again, 

,T ... J. Darcii Ve- 

Usque sequetur ovans, tua nee vestigia quoquam nusini Canes. 

Deseret, at lateri semper comes ibit heiili. 
Sistisiter? sistit — properas? velodftsEuro 
Sdndit in obliquum campos, &c. 

6. The following lines from a canine epitaph, " De Mopso fidisdmo caoe," are 
not inapposite : 

Custos assiduus domi forisque Septem Dlust. 

T^ ^. . . . . - J ,. Vir. Poemata 

NoBtri pnaapis, et comes fidelis : Amst. 167S. 
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Chap. V. and, while I am taking exercise, sits down by me. On my 
return he runs before me, often looking back to see whether I 
had turned any where out of the road ; ^ and as soon as he 
catches sight of me, showing symptoms of joy, and again 
trotting on before me. If I am going out on any goremment 
business, he remains with my friend, and does exactly the 
same towards him. He is the constant companion of which- 
ever may be sick ; ^ and if he has not seen either of us for 
only a short time, he jumps up repeatedly by way of saluta- 
tion, and barks with joy, as a greetii^ to us. At meals he 
pats us first with one foot and then with the other, ^ to put us 
in mind that he is to have his share of food. ^ He has also 



Eqno lea fait ire, live cnira, 
Seu tntk pedibus wik ▼olaptu. 
Hinc me carior haud erat ; nee alter 
FoBthac est aliis fiituraB aonis 
Me cams magia, aut magia peritua 
Blandiri domiao, &c. 

6. 'Eiroyforros rpi^tffi, Bofuifh. hetfftp^^fUwnt «• r. X. 

J. Dardi Vena- ^— - n pott terga relinqoas, 

ami Uanea. (Nam dominom crebrd aspiciena obtervat euntem) 

Ille monm cursa penaat, viden' ecce repente 
A tergo at vnltaqoe hilaris blanditor amico, &c. 

Vanierii Pred* 7. ^-— fidaa ad limina coatoa 

Rustic. L. IV. Excubiaa agit, et nutua obeerrat beriles ; 

Ut qad joaaa vocant Telodor advolet : idem 
Nunc hilari congandet hero, nunc triMtior ttgrp 
Airidet. 

8. So Calpomios of the pet stag : 



Eclog. yr. S6« 



seqaitarqoe vocantem 

Credulos, et menss non improba ponigit onu 

0. The andenta deansed their hands with the soft cramb of bread after meala, and 
threw it to their dogs. These pieces of bread weie called kwofiay99Xiai : the fui- 
\lyftara of the Homeric simile : 



r 



'on coursing. 
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many tones of speech lo — ^more than I erer knew in any other 
dog — pointing out, in his own language, whatever he wants. 

Haying been beaten, when a puppy, with a whip, if any 
one, even at this day, does but mention a whip, he will come 
up to the speaker cowering and begging, *^ applying his mouth 



Chap. V. 



traum^, {aU\ yiip re ^4pei fitiXlyfUfra 0v/mv). 



Homer. Odyu. 
X. S16. 



£_: »» 



Hence probably JaTonal's " ioTd«s fwris mordere canini. 
10. na\u^0o77ot. 



Hanc tu si qoeritur, loqui putabis. 
Sentit tristitiamqae gaudiamqoe. 



Martial. Issa 
PabUi. 



Did Home's " verba canina" (Ovid, in Ibin) extend to the imitation of spoken lan- 
guage, as in the memorable case of M. Leibnitz's dog, recorded by him (" t6moin ocu- 
laire") in the Hist, de I'Acad. Royale des Sciences, ann. 1715 ? or are we to under- 
stand that this most mosical of hounds, ^o^$6yy«ry iMcuTdni nvKjiimWy only " gave 
tcngne," like hie congeners, with varioas intonations of bark ? 



Anyta 
Epidaoria. 



h^tsj 6kouc§ xfi6ytoi K^vts 4^$4yyoirro — 



Apollon. Rbod. 
L. III. 1216. 



up by intelligence, and significancy of action, for deficiency of speech : 






Nonni Diony- 
. aiac. L. xvi. 



None blande assiliebat hue et illnc 
Lndens, atque avido appetebat ore. 
Erectis modo cruribns, bipesque 
Mense adstabat herili, heroqoe ab ipso 
* Latratu tenero cibum petebat. 



Andreas Nan- 
gerius, Cann. v. 
lilustr. Poetar. 



11. 'TvovT^flwa Xnrapti — 



The fawning hound 
Salutes thee cow 'ring. 



TbeChace. 
B. I. 



Plorantes fugiunt summisso corpore plagas. 



Lucretius. 
L. V. 1071. 
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Chap. V. 



Physical 

indicatioDS 

resumed. 



to the man's as if to kiss him, and jumping up, will hang on 
his neck, and not let him go mitil he has appeased his angry 
threats.^* 

Now really I do not think that I should be ashamed to 
write eyen the name of this dog ; that it may be left to pos- 
terity, that Xenophon the Athenian had a greyhound called 
Horm6, of the greatest speed and intelUgence, ^' and altogether 
supremely excellent. ** 

Let the ears of your greyhounds be large and soft, ^^ so as 
to appear, from their size and softness, as if broken. Such 
are best : but it is no bad indication if they appear erect, pro- 
vided they are not small and stiff. ^^ The neck should be long. 



Buffon, H. N. 
Le Chien. 



12. " Plas sensible au Bouvenir des bienfaits qa'& celui des ootrages, il ne se 
rebate pas par les mauvais traitemens, il let subit, les ooblie, ou ne s'en sontient que 
pour s'atuu:her daTantage ; loin de s'irriter ou de fuir, ii lecbe cette main, instxnment 
de doulear, qui vient de le frapper ; il ne lai oppose que la plainte, et la d^aarme 
enfin par la patience et la soumission.'' 

IS. Zto^vrirri, Plato also bas ximf ffo^ctrd/ros, 

14. 'UpOTdfryi-—" holiest ;" Encycl. Metropol., article '* Hunting." It is scaxcelj 
posdble to express this epithet in English. Zeone's Index Grscitatis gires " pno- 
stantissima." I do not like Mr. Smedley's translation, £. M. ; and yet I cannot 
suggest a better in its place than that of the yenion. A coursing friend substitntea 
" perfectly divine." 

15. He now returns from his beautiful episode on Horm6 to the physical indiea- 
tions of ezceUence in greyhounds generally. The conqme of the ear is semi-pen- 
dulous, and yet the greyhound has the power of elevating it with as much ease as the 
less reclaimed Tarieties of dog. This particular structure gtTes the appearance, no- 
ticed in the text, of the ear being broken ; and also adds to its seeming magnitude. 

16. The modem coarser prefers the small ears of the Oppianic hound. 



Oppian. Cyneg* 
I. V. 408. 



fieuh V IhnfiBtp 
odora \twraX4oun 9€pumXXoipft ^fUymnn \ 



and excludes the pricked ear, the " recte aures '* of Fracastor. Albertus leoom- 
ofWgm XV. tbL >>^c^^" "aures acutss retronum directs, et parv»:" the Mayster of Game, "the 
66. eerys smal and hie in the maner of a serpent :" Gerrase Markham, " a sharp ear, 

short, and dose-faUing :" but the most correct notion of the ears of a perfect grey- 
hound is imparted in the line 



Nemesian. 
Cyneget. liS. 



Cuique nimis moUes fluitent in cnrsibus 
of the Carthaginian poet. 
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rDundy and flexible ;^7 go that if you forcibly draw the dogs Chap. V. 
backwards by their collars, it may seem to be broken, from its 
flexibility and softness. Broad chests are better than narrow* 
Let them have shoulders standing wide-apart, ^ not tied toge- 



17. itipii fofmSoiH^y md ffr^Ofa p4f0§ Kpmaik, Oppian. Cyii«g. 



fdp^ 



I. 405. 



On the neceanty of a long neck all the Cynegetica, andent and modem, are agreed ; 

bat there is a difference of opinion on the formation of the cheat. '' The neke/' ffieeffkttt Of 

according to De Langley, shonld he " grete and longe, howed as a awannea nek." ftffnw. c. xv. 

" Pactore acnto/' aaya Beliaarias, '* coatis infeiiua longis, et ad ima paulahim tm- 3Qii,mi[ Aqoiv. 

beatibiM: precordiia lateribnaqne iu amplia, ot tine difficultate canes spiritom Aragonens 

mhant. Nam qnd fadlior respiratio faerit, tantd expeditiorea ad cnranm emnt." ^^ Venatione. 

Albertna ag^rees with him in all pointa of importance. Jaliana's portrait is '* neckyd Booke of 

Ijke a drake :" Markham'B, " a long neck, a little bending, with a looae hanging ^^^^^J^gy &c. 
weand ; a broad breast, atraight fove-lega, and side-hoUow ribs." 

Topael tranalates from Alhertus an invention " to make a greyhound have a long jf isL of Four- 
neck," fiff too ridicolons to he extracted. Indeed, this worthy Bishop of Ratisbon footed Beasts, 
folly merita the character given of him by Sir Thos. Brown, << that he hath delivered ^' ^^^* 
moat conceits, with strict enqniry into few :*' and the B«ctor of St Botolph's, Alders- Vulgar £nors. 
gnte, is a dose copyist of all his absurdities. ^* '* 

18. The following lines complete the accorate portrait of the Cilician poet : 

r^ wp6a$€w U r' ftXifor^ t68€ tkrrm, Oppian. Cyoeg. 

^pdorcwtf JttiAMr raroDl SoAixtpccs ^0^9 1*406. 

copier AfunrAdroi, 'vXcvpSr hrucdpaia rapeit, 
offfCff tStrapKoif /lii irfoMr* abrhp iwur$9 
OTpi^rh T* itcT^Us re wiKoi 9o\ix6ffKtos o^p4* 
TOibt fiir TanufuriM i^owXli'oan'o 9p6iwuri 
d^pKots, ^ ^Xd^uriy, AtXA^roSf re Xstymf. 

Nemesian is brief, bat highly illustrative : 

Elige tunc cursn fadlem, facilemqne recorsu, Nemesian. 

Seu Lacedsmonio natam, sea rure Molosao, Cyneg. 106* 

Non bumili de gente canem. Sit cmribus altis, 
Sit rigidb, multamque gerat sob pectore lato 
Costarum, suh fine decenter prona, carinam, 
QusB sensim sursiis sicclk se colligat alvo, 
Renibus ample satis vadis, diductaque coxas, 
Cuiqoa nimis molles floitent in curnbus aores. 
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Chap. V.. ther^ but as loose^ and free from each other, aa possible — legs 
round, straight, and well-jointed — sides strong — loins broad, 
firm, not fleshy, but sinewy — ^upper flanks loose and supple'^ — 
hips wide asunder — lower flanks hollow — tails fine, long, rough 
with hair, supple, flexible, and more hairy towards the tip— 



AICOD. 



Onomasticon. 
L. V. c. X. 



Beliiarias 
de Venatioiie. 



AristotPby- 
tiognom. c. vi« 



MetaiD. L. iii. 



Fracastorius'B canine portrait, '* Sint armi lati, aint sqoe pectora lata/' &c. are of 
doubtful application. 

PoUoz adda to the perfection of the fore-Iega bj saying they should be ft^ wpo^ 
Xoyra Korh robs kyxAvas — *< not out at the elbows :" and Xenophon would haTe the 
Spartan dog straight both in the leg and at the elbow. 

" Ilia sint aogusta et compreaia : yenter ezilis, nam craaaus currentem gravat. 
Crura alts, bracbia non ssque, ne leporia captoiam impediant. Anteriorea pedes, at 
in fele, rotnndi potius qu&m longi." 

19. The tenns Kary^^n and ccrcMrtr are often confounded as 8ynonyBU>aa» Arrian 
and the elder Xenophon use the term Xarf6wts to designate (speaking anatomicaUy) 
that part of the lumbar region, behind the last or short ribs, where the kidneys are 
situate, the upper and anterior part of the flanks : MytMrsr, the lower and poatcdor 
part of the flanks. 

Ariatotle obaervcs that the best Canea Venatici are weU tncked-np in the flanks, 
IBoi V &r Tit Kcd Tfir xupfir roin ^iXo^poritrouf c^(^reuf tfnrar. Such was the Oti- 
dianLadon, 

Substricta gerena Sicyonius ilia Ladon. 



C1^. XT. 

tbL66. 



The Mayster of Game is here pecoliarly iUoatrative of the teat, iashioning the 
greyhound to perfection : " her sholdrea as a roobnk. The for legges streght and 
greet ynow and nought to hie legges, the feet stranght and rounde as a catte and 
greet clees, — tbe boone and the joyntes of the chyne greet and hard as the chyne of 
an hert. Eke be reson his chynne shuld be a litel hie, for it is better than it were 
flatt, &c. &C.— the thyes grete and squarred as an hare, the hongbes streight and not 
crompyng as of an oxe, a cattes tayle makyng a ryng at eende and not to hie, the to 
boonys of tbe chyne behynd brode of a large pame or more. Also tber byne many 
greihoundes with longe tailles rygbt swift," dec. 



Book of Hawk- 
yng,&c.l486. 



Fotyd lyke a catte : 
Tayllyd lyke a raite : 
Syded lyke a teme. 
And chynyd lyke a heme- 



finishes the doggerel of the Sopewell portrait. 
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haunches sweeping, and fiim to the touch : ^ — ^with regard to 
their lega, if the hind ones are longer than the fore, the grey- 
hound will run best up hill ; if the fore legs are longest, down 
hill ; but if both are equal, he will run best on a flat. ^ Since, 
however, it is more difficult to beat a hare on an acclivity, 
because she runs best up hill, those are deemed the better 
class of dogs, whose hind legs are longer than their fore ones.^ 
Round and strong feet are decidedly best ^ 



Chap. V. 



20. E b w tey^ well -filleted 1 Fillet, *' mosculonor pars femoris sic dictft, quia eo 
loci magni et Talidi tendioes et nervi inaignei, qui propter longitadineiD, filomiD 
Bpecieni ezhibent, occuiront.'' 

So Markham : *' a straight aqoare and flat back, short and strong fillets ; a broad 
•pace between the hips ; a strong stem or tail, and a round foot, and good large 
clefts." Elsewhere, be says •* " a long, broad, and square beame back, with high 
round fillets" — " bee must be deepe swine sided, with hollow bended ribs, and a full 
brest; he must have rush growne Umbos before, and sickell boughs behind ; a fine, 
round, fdll cat's foot, with strong cleyes and tough soles, and an even growne long 
rat's tail, round turning at the lower end ftom the leash ward ; and bee must bee full 
set on betweene the buttockes/' &c. 

SI. The Cynosopbium has the same remarks on the relative length of the fore and 
hind legs; see sect. iv. p. 86t. 

jCptA tk cnanriKov /u^r Mrrws ^^ vdyoco 
at^wdoi irpo94o9Ta iroSnic^ ^vX« XsBym&iFf 

a^Ua yh^ tncikoKds r* col Mpas iBp^ffoms 
wp6s \6^w tHowrof, Mi fjJka yof^Kovaip 
9tti wdpOiB€W iwruf i\i{^tpoi w69ts a^ois. 
ToihftKa fifitoA im^KfOVi ir^^owi KoK&vm, 
ffliZuu ar^fO'O'if ^vfrdiTMS fMWMkdrjfffu 



Skinner 
Etymolog. 



Countrey 

Contentments. 

B.I. p. 48. 

The Countrey 
Farme. c. xxii. 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
IV. T. 426. 



And ^liaii, De NaturiL AnimaUom, states the advantage and disadvantage of this - 

shape to the hare : rii 8i Mrrv fUi^ ml ^^^v^ ol X«y^ hndiauin Pfara* rh ydp roi Lib. xiii. c. 14. 

tueriww lemKat /uutpirtpa Ix^k*^' ^^^ fyrpoffB^, col KortiBiownM o&jc S/talmSf Ainrct yhp 

tArolts rmif vo8wr t^ iwamiop : — a circumstance well known to every courser, and not 

forgotten i& the " Qoestionji " of Dame Juliana's poetical manual, 



Tell me, mu»tfir« (quoth the man) what dooth it skill 
Why the hare would so faine runne against the bil ! 
Quo^ the maister, for ber leggs be shorter before. 
And therfore she deiireth to run that way evermore. 



The Booke of 

Hooting, &c. 

Edmund Allde. 

1586. 
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Chap. VI. The colour of greyhounds is not of any importance ; ^ nov 

Colour of no 
imi 



ipcrtaoce^ does it matter if they are perfectly blacky red, or white; nor 



2S. Bad-footed hoonds, boweTer high-counged, are unable to bear work, aeooid- 

De Venat. ing to Xenophon, on account of the pain thej endure in running, Zik rh tXyvf rmw 

* 9oimif* No cynegetioon omits the eaaential feature of a weU-fiormed foot ; which, in 

Illuatrationa of Waae's worda, should be « round, higb-knuckled, and well-clawed, with a drj hard 

Gratius. soal." 

Gratii Cjneg. Effuge qui lat& pandit vestigia plants, 

276. Mdlu in officio, sicds ego dura lacertis 

Crura Telun, et solidos hac in certamina calces. 

Fracaatorius, 

- Alcon. ^^^"^ pedum parrft lignent vestigia plant&. 

De Venatione* Tardif explains the cat-like foot, " pedes parvi, digitis dnris, et i^te conjunctis, n« 

quid tenras aut luti in rik admittant :" and Savaiyof Caen, 

Album Dianas brevemque pedes glomerentur in oibem 

Leporicids. Parvaque compactis digitis veatigia forment. 

1. Compare Xenophon de Venat. c. iv. Arrian very rationally combats the no- 
tion of a greyhound's excellence being at all dependent on so variable a distinction 
as oolonr. Oppian, more credulous on this point, reprobatea wluta and black dogs, 
as impatient of heat and cold, and gives a preference to such as are red, russet, or 
fawn: 

Oppian. Cy neg. xtc^i S* 4r vdrrM-irty hpurtCewi tcinptcai, 

'* ^^* rolt &tA«i iwp^ /idXn 9hpwt9 ititntar^ij 

/nyAo^roMTc kUtmSy ^ rlrypwtp iiM/io4ffff«us, 
4t Kol iXmniUtffaiy BoauH re vofSdhUmruf, 
4) iir6ffoi ^fofrpi waytUtXor cEfos Ixowri 
<rrr6xpow fidXa ydp rs $ooi Kpofrtpal tc wikarruu 

Sect. IV. p. 863. The Cynosophium recommends such as are waptatk^toi Kiovai, vdpSou, K^teott : and 

adds to its Materia Medica (p. 375.) amongst other ridiculous nostrums, a formula bj 
which the colour of the hair may be changed lirom white to black — cndat Jwdam / 

In accordance with the general prejudice which bestowed superior virtue on parti- 
coloured, (for such was Xenophon's opinion,) Pan confers oo the Goddess of the 
Chase pie-bald and mottled hounds : 
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18 a simple, uniform colour to be suspected as ferine. The Chap. VI. 
colours, such as they are, should be bright and pure ; and the 
hair, whether the dog be of the rough or smooth sort, should 



rly V 6 ytwttffTTis 8^ /A^r idyas Ijfuav nfyohs, H. in Dian* 

rpc<t Si w6p' otwrUms, ha 8* «2iUor. ^'* ^* 

PoUax would mix a little Tariety of colour, liedEtfTy itapofUfiixBtt rt acol Ir^fWf Onomatt. L. v. 

The modem Cjnegetica are as fickle and caprickraB as to colour as their ancient 
models: 



color est detenimus albo, Nat. Comes de 

Nee placeat niseis maculis signatus et atris ; Venat. 

Aut longis nimiom ▼illis, fuscore colore— 

according to the canine canons of Natalia Comes : — ^whereas Savaiy gives the prefe- 
rence to a white hound, " nunc est m pretio et reliquos supereminet alhus ;" and is Album Dianas, 
supported by FouiUoox and his copyist Torberrile, who praise thoie of one homo- 
geneous colour — white, fidlow, dun, and black ; the latter being the Talued breed of 
St. Hubert, (leschiens courans,) ** qui estoit veneur ayec S. Eustache, dont est & i^^ V^nerie de 
conjecturer, que les bons veneurs les ensuy vront en Paradis ayec la g^ace de Dieu." FouiUonx. p. 4. 

'* Of alle manere of greihoundes there byn," says De Langley, " both good and fSULWiiUv OC 
evel. Natheless the beiit bewe is rede falow with a blak moseUe." bwm. c. xv. 

After citing so many, and such conflicting opinions, I leave the reader to draw his 
own conclusion on this most unimportant pomt ; bidding htm remember that Mark- 
ham supports our author, that " colours have (as touching any particular goodnesse) The Countrey 
no preheminence one above the other, but are all equal — many good and famous Farme. c. xxii. 
dogs having been of all the several colours; onely the white is esteemed the most 
beaatifnU and best for the eie, the black and fallow hardest to endure labour, and the 
dunne and brended best for the poachers and nightmen, who delight to have all their 
pleasures performed in darknesse." Backed by the compiler of *' The Countrey 
Faime," let him give to Arrian the weight be is entitled to, as a practical courser. 
My own conviction accords with that of Tardif, " ex colore nihil certi fer^ pronun- 
datur : sepius enim turpi colore canes, palchrioiibus prsstant:" and with the poet 
of Caen, 

nullns virtntibus obrtat, Album Diame, 

Aut piodest color : hunc habeas quiconque placeHt ; &c. 

I object to no dog merely on account of hit colour, though he may rival in variety of g^f Trtstrem 
tint the renowned Triamour*8 marvellous Peticrewe. Fytte iii. 10. 
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Chap. VI. 



be fine, close, and soft..^ The best dogs are such as are 
large and well put together, and resemble bitches in point of 
suppleness ; and the best Intches are such as resemble dogs 
in spirit, and muscularity of body. ' 

Now if any one pays attention to these hints, as to the shape 
of greyhounds, they will fully supply him, in my opinion, with 
the indications of good blood for his kennel, and the opposite 
of the reverse. 



Chap. VIL 

Indicationa 
from Temper. 



Nor i¥ill the temper of greyhounds afford fewer indications 
of good and bad blood to a careful observer. ^ Such hounds, 
in the first place, as are crabbed to all persons alike, are not of 
a generous breed. But if you find any cross to strangers, and 



HisL Natar. 
torn, l^ 241. 



De Canibos 

Britannicis 

libellas. 

DeQoad. Digit. 

Vivip. L. III. 



Sect. IV. 
p. 262. 



Aristotelifl 
Phynognoin. 



2« cfrc •Sr rov Sorlos ydwovs, 4t9 tov 4«XoS t^mp ol K^ptf. These two ▼aileties 
still exist ; Imt the rouffa, or wire-haired variety of grsyhooiid ia beaished from the 
kennel of modem coanera ; Ibr though thie 9mixh y4pos muy show some fire and 
speed fai a abort comae in an enclosed ooontry, it ia alwsya beaten by the fiA^ f^f99 
over a champaign oonntry, where the duration of the contest defiea igiioble compe« 
tition. 

Boffon deri?e9 the wiry hair from commixtnie with the spaniel, *' le poil long de 
certains Ifvriers vient da melange des eapagnenla :" bat if soch be ita origin, the 
text proves it to have been of remote antiqaltj. 

** Est strigosom genna/' says Cains, '< in qao alii majores sunt, alii minorea ; alii 
pilo sessiK, alii hirto." And Ulyases Aldrovandaa haa left as rnde sketehea of the 
two varietiea under the titles of " C. leporarina birratoa alboa,** and '* C. ieporsxiBa 
alter feiroginei colons." See also '* The Coontrey Fame," c. xzii. Schneider 
qaotea Synesioa Land. Calvit. p. 07. ^khhu in^Afrwrm tStf k ww , iu r. X. : aee the 
passage in bia note on the Greek text. It does not appear to what variety of dog tha 
author alhides. 

S. So also the Cynosophinm of Demetrioa of Conatanlinopley mXW «i vf iar fi$n 
rou ff^/urros 4 H^V vpooiKtrrtu Ikffvn, But I do not reoMmber to have seen these 
remarks of Arrian on the dog partaking of the bitch's form, and the bitch of the 
dog's, in any of the more andent Cynegetica of Greece and Rome. The Byantine 
physician doubtless derived the hint^from oar anthor. 

1. Aristotle admita the posaUnlity of diatiDgniahing by outward manifeatationt the 
innate qoalities and tempers of animals ; such discrimination is tlie result of parti- 
cular experience : t«p iXkonf {V^ ^ *^P^ Iko^oi' i»t9rtyto¥§9 ix Tift Ma BmBi^ms 
SvForroi Btttpuv, Unrua^ rs fimvs, accd KOf^irm K^rar. 
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good-tempered to their feeder^ it is rather a favourable sign Chap. vii. 
than otherwise. ^ 

I once knew a greyhound, who was dull and sullen at home, 
and took no pleasure in any of the persons about him ; but» 
when led out hunting, was beyond measure delighted, and 
showed, by smiling and fawning at every body that came near 
him, that he was vexed at staying at home. This may be 
held a good sign. 

The best dogs, however, are those of most attachment to 
man, and to whom no human countenance is strange. ' Such, 
on the other hand, as are afraid of people, and astoimded at 
noise, ^ obstreperous, and often excited withotit cause, are 
senseless brutes of no pluck. Like men that are timid and 
frightened out of their wits, such dogs as these can never be 
deemed of generous blood. Those, too, are bad, which, Fromobedi- 

ones in tlic 

when let loose from couples in a field, do not come back at field. 
the call of their keeper, but gallop away. ^ If you call them in 



8. rf 8) iuftn-pi^wn wpoir^iX»is, Oppian would ha?e bomids friendly to all men 
alike: 

twwmfft KftenptSffi T SfUfitts kyptvriipts Oppian. 

5. Kp^Ttartu S) al ^fAay6^MMr^arai — ^the beat greyhounda are tlie moatkindly- 
aiectloBed. Martial 'a Lydia waa ||;entle at home, bat savage in the wood, 

Venatrix ayWis aipefa, blanda dofni : Epigrani. 

L. II. 

and De Langlcy'a gieyhoond, " cnrtalae and nought to lell«, wel foloiryng his ftLOfltlttt tC 
maiater and doyng whatever be hym oommanndetb. 'He ahnld be good and kyndly ^^'^ ^^' 
and dene, glad and joyful and playeing wel willyng, and goodly to alle maner 
folkea, anve to wilde beestia, upon whom he ahnld be felle apitooa and egK." 

Start at the starting prry of matling wmd. TickelKs 

Fragment on 

Hunting. 

6. All theae particnlara are, for the most part, mattera of education and discipline ; 

but are partially dependent on innate diapoaition. Education, liowever,- is verr iai- 

M 
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Chap. VII. mildly, they pay no attention to you ; — ^if thteateningly, they 
keep aloof from fear. 

For when a greyhound has had his gallop, and has run 
about, he ought to come back to his keeper, even without a 
call,^ — showing that he is under command at will ; but, if the 
keeper does not choose to take him up, let him again bound 
away, and again return. Such dogs are well broken in as» at 
the voice of their keeper, crouch before him ; ^ not from fear, 
but regard and respect for their feeder, cowering like the 
worshippers ° of the Great King.^ It is no good sign for a 
hound to stand still, when let out of couples on an open 



XenopboD. 
Memonbil. 
L. !▼. c. I. 



De MulabuB 
GallioB. 



portant, operating on a good sabject. Tfir jtiwdr, aays Socrates, rfir ff^vftfrdErwr, 

ytyrtaiku vphs rhs Hpas, xai xpQ^^i'i^^^*^^ iu^ay^ovs Si ytypofUwas, fumdouf re 
Koi fuafM§ts lui 8v(rreiOf0Tfliras. 

6. The canes Gallici should resemble the Gallic mules of Claudian's epigram, 

Exnts laqneia, sub ditione taroen. 

7. TmicaraiiAlrorrai, ffii M 9iovs, &AX& ^cXo^poro^fieyai, &c. 



Paradise Lost. 
B. yui. ft61. 



Cowering low 
With blandishment. 



The greyhpond's poitore is peoaliarly graceful, when fondlj cnmching before his 
master or keeper ; and may be weU likened to the rovi iv^f (Arr. Exped. Alex. 
L. IV. c. XI.) of the Persian, performing bis salaam to the King of kings. 
Spelman's ^* ^^ ^Fpoa-KWovirr§s» From what Callisthenes says to Alexander (Arrian. Exped. 

Translation of Alexand. L. iv. c. xi.) it appears that Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empiie, was 
Xeoo^on s ^^ g„| person to whom adoration was paid on earth by his fellow-men ; and it was 
Note. * continued and enjoined to his succesaora, as a political homage. The ordinary com- 
pliments of the modern Greeks are called ft^wnanfinupra. See Airian's account of 
the TpoaKvrfiffts, loco citato; and Xenophon, Cyropaedia, L. viii. for the first occasioa 
of it, itp6aB€it 8c TLtpa&y oMcb Kvpow vpoff^xivfu 

9. The king of Persia was called fidyta fitunkths, according to Suidas, 9tk rh 
vXMUnn 9vydfifi xp$<r^ ^ Hc^ucp* to«s 8i &XAo<f wpoarrtBway icol Tt#r ^i^ofUiftnf 
ofSfiora, oTsr Aaice8ai/Heyl«r, VUuiMifmp. The title still exists in " Le Grand 
Seigneur." 
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plaiiiy unless he happen to be advanced in age, ^^ for it shows 
sluggishness. 

The most high-brad greyhounds hare a prominent brow, 
and look proud. ^^ Their tread is light, quick-stepping, on 
their toes ; and they walk sideways, ^* extending their necks 
like horses curvetting. ^' 



Chap. VII. 



From gait. 



10. OM rh'taraa$ai tk iw vc9^» \Murw ijoBiw, Conftant confinement with 
cbam and collar, made the joothful Celtic honnd start from coopl^a with fire, when 
taken into the field for sport or exercise ; not so, bowerer, the aged, whose privi- 
leged rest is beaotifany Urached by oar classic poet of the chase, and readily yielded 
by Aniao as no blemish to his character : 

Now grown stiff with age. 
And many a painfa! chase, the wise old hoand. 
Regardless of the frolic pack, attends 
His master's side, &c. 

11. 'Er«nc^ier— ^Mjierctitt ruga,fnnUi8 ruga: very prominent in our highland 
breed: 



SomerriUe. 
B. 1. 



«ay M i' hruncOnw tcdiw IAjcctoi tfstrc iuit\6wrmif. 



Iliad. p\ ISfi. 



IS. TAiipor. So the Paris and Amsterdam editions, quasi h^ &cfwr hw(fxm> 
Schneider reads kfifibv, a delicate tread, a light tread ; but the signification is nearly 
the same. Linnseas's definition corresponds with Arrian's as to the dog's gait : 
" obliqae currit, incedit supra digitos," iiurrafiiKXown rhs vXct^, <* tranTersis Systema 
iocedmit lateribns." Natnrs. Canis. 

IS. AafiTpi6imffiF> " De equo altius progrediente," Zeane. See Xen. de Re 
Eqnestri, c. x. 



icv8i^«r hpOoTtriP he* ofhurof tsbx^ i^^i. 

Xenophon uses the term yavpiwrBai, perhaps, with the same meaning. I talce A^/ia- 
vpitm (magnified roe ostento) to signify the artificial posture in which the horse is 
placed by a skilful rider, with the aid of rein, whip, spur, &c. as described by Xeno- 
phon in the chapter referred to. To this graceful attitude of the well-disciplined 
war-horse, we may suppose our author to liken that of the Celtic hound in the 
strictest propriety : 

Now I behold the steed curvet and bound. 
And paw with restless hoof the smoking ground. 



AppoUon, 
Rhod. 



Gay's 
Rural Sports. 
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Chap. VIII. Some greyhounds eat voraciously, others with delicacy. * 
From their The latter mode of feeding indicates a dog of better blood than 
feeding. the former.^ Good dogs are not bad feeders, but fond of 
bread or gruel. ^ This kind of farinaceous food is most 
strengthening to them, and there is no fear of their gorging 
themselves too much with it. I prefer, however, their liking 
food quite dry ; ^ and yet, if it be moistened with water, and 
they still relish it, it is no evil. 



1. The watchful eye of the Veltnrins is required at the time of feeding : indeed it 

is heat for each hound to haTe his aeparate allotment of food ; bo difiicnlt ia it to 

check the Toradons, and encourage the deKcate, when placed at the same trough. 

JEhan, de Tpo^s S) T^r KoamtfUuf Ijmiim li^^orrau irdytr wo^Xdins yrar leol Mp ^orlsv &AX4- 

Natur& Animal, ^ovy irwapdimwnM innnpow 6 MwiXtms Kd 6 Hdpa Mp fff 'Ekhnff. 

% Th itAffium yw^mirtpw rov ht6aitov* I never knew a Tery groai-feeding dog to 

poeaeaa any excellence. 

S. "hf^. Demetriua devotee a few aectiona to the subject of feeding, recom* 

Cynoeophiam. mending " milk to be gradually added to bread (the dog's usual diet) when it is 

p. 270. wished to raise him in flesh, until it becomes his only nutriment, morning and OTen- 

ing. From this he is to be again weaned, by the gradual abstraction of the milk, 

when we desire to reduce him. In the former oase, be ia not to have his liberty! in 

the latter, ha is to be daily azeficised* A aecond kind of nutritious food ooMista of 

oatmeal grael with Ux ; and a third, of bean flour, oil, and fat bafion." Wheataa 

bread or biscuit, with gruel made from the froina of oats, is the beet notnment fcr all 

bounds. 

Markham's *' When you have a perfect and well-ahapt greyhound, your next mla b lo apply 

Coontrey Con- yourseife to the dyetting and ordering of him, for the pleasure to which yon keepe 

tcntments. j3. i. 

p. 49. See also '^y ^^' bringing him to the uttermost height or strength of winde, you may know 

pp. 60. 51. the uttermost goodnesse that is within him, which disorderly and foule keeping will 

conceale, and you lose a Jewell, for want of knowledge of the value* Dyetting then 

of greyhounds consisteth in four espedall things, vis, foode, exercise, ayring, and 

kennelling \ the first nourishing the body, the second the limbes,' the third the winde* 

and the last the spirits." 

4. "Afuufop 8i ci ml ^npf vp rfMfp xaipoiw* Hounds readily support themselves 

with dry oat or wheat meal. Maaa is variously interpreted— flour mixed witk 

and water, and flour beat up with milk : 

Savary Alb. Hordea quotidiana illis sint pabula ; at enam 

Leporicid. ^ mediam addideris, sic sponte resolviiur alvus. 

L. III. p. SI. 
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When a dog is sick, administer the broth of fat meat to Chap. VIII. 
him, or having roasted a bullock's lirer over some hot coals, 
and rubbed it abroad, sprinkle it like flour into the broth. ^ 
This is good also for puppies to strengthen their limbs, when 
they are first weaned from milk. ^ But milk is the best food 
for the support of puppies till the ninth month, and even 
longer; and is serviceable to the sick and delicate, both as 
drink and aliment Fasting too is beneficial to a sick dog. ^ 

There is nothing like a soft and warm bed for greyhounds ; Chap. IX. 
"but it is best for them to sleep with men : — as they become ^^kctImI.*^ 



In panem coqait ille, cavo hie ia robore caldl^ 
Digerit in piiltem, lambwidaque coena {Mmtor. 
N«c damm itt a«ipe tibi, qui Jnce qnUtom 
Artemidi debes, illos recrearo calenti 
Jure, niuutatim flcistU e ▼iliboa ezUt : 
Ciinenteni» UigHbre Ubant in Tasibna undanu 

5. EmfuAap Sk 4fifidXktip 4) ffdttp, &c« Antan saya nothing on tba treatment of 
cinine diieaae beyond thia bint on diet. 

6. The CynoMphinm rabatitnteB the longs for the liver of a bollock, aa notriment 
for poppies, when deprived of milk — #1 yJika fi^ Ix'"* S^® Cjnotoph. p. 971. 

On the feeding of poppies Nemeaian observes, that it shoold be regulated by the 
season of the year, atmospheric temperatnre, &c« 

Interdomqne cibo Cererem com lacte ministray Cynegeticus 

Fortiboa nt snoeSs teneras oomplere medullaa ^' ^^^* 

Possinty et validas jam tone promittera vires : 

bat during the faitenae heat of summer the puppies are to be kept on lighter food, 
and then again on meal and whey. 

Tunc rursos miscere sero Cerealia dona I^osdem 

Conveniet, fortemque dari de fhigibos escam. ^* ^^^ 

7. ^KyMof 8) Kol 4 Ao'irta MyiyoArjr. Airian probably wrote rp hrvrl^ KOfmtdffff : 
*' prodest etiam lac quando cibi featidio laborat caais." The lemedy soggested by 
Demetrius of Constantinople for imorexUi <* bad feeding/' I should consider more 

likely to incroaae, than core the disease -, 4ktf Aiw^mt^ kAw, whpw Mpmrltof 8(Sou Cynosoph. 

^ItPfW^f K« T. X. 
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Ch4p. IX. thereby- affectionately attached — ^pleased with the contact of the 

^' human body^ and as fond of their bedfellow as of their feeder. ^ 

If any ailing affect the dog, the man will perceive it, and will 

relieve him in the night, when thirsty, or urged by any call of 

nature. He will also know how the dog has rested. For if 



C^noaoph. 1. A ihort section of the Cynoiopliioni is given to kennel Bianageiiicnt^ic^ww 

P* ^^* /ccT^ Mp^hrmw Koifiaadtu ko^w itpautis y^ Ik ro^ov yitnrrat, sol ^ikMpmwm, ml 

mIkSkus KoXovrrtu — a practical allarement of canine affection heretofore more com- 
mon than at present. Modem refinement woald ill hear the intimate associatioii 
recommeiided by Anian and Demetrius, and practised bj James V. of Scotland, with 
bis favourite Bagsche, who was wont 

Sir D. Lynd- To lap opon the Ung is bed« 

say's Complaynt y^^^ ^.j^Uj ^f gold thoch it were spied, 

of Bagscbe, ** ^ 

Indeed, we rarely see the high-hred and elegant Celtic hoond within the vestibule of 
a modem dwelling ; though heretofore, in the hall of banqoet. 

Lay of the Last The stag-hounds, weary of the chase, 

^^*^*"^' Lay stretch'd upon the rushy floor. 

And urged in dreams the forest race 
FromTeviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 

mUs^tet: OC Whether the Duke of York's " childe " lay with the hounds, I know not ; bat it 
€&aine. c xx. seems that he did, though not with the intention specified by oar author : " alway bt 
nyght and bi day I wil that some childe lye or be m the kenel with the hoondes for 
tt> kepe hem from fyghteng," &c. 

I no where find the close cutaneous contact of man and dog, enjoined in the text, 
recommended in the ancient Cynegetica ; but Xenopbon advises an intimate acquain- 
tance between the parties in the kennel at the hours of feeding, &c : if the bounds be 
fed by the huntsman, they become attached to his person, t^ SiMrra irr^pTewrir, 
Encyc. Method. &c. (c. vi.) : and so if the Veltrarii (*< les valetq de l^vriers, qui exeroeat les l^vriers, 
^' 4^4*^"* ®^ ^^ '^ liU:bent k hi couire") superintend the feeding their charge, the attachment 
thereby produced will ren'der actual cohabitation unnecessary. 

Natalis Comes Qood superest,jceleris catuli cui credita cnra, 

de Venatione. Nntriat illecebrb hone, et sibi jungat amore. 

Sic.fscile et noto domino paiere jobenti 
Discerety aoceptisque sequi vestigia signis. 
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he has passed a sleepless night, * or groaned frequently in his ^"^^* ^^* 
sleep, ^ or thrown up any of his food, * it will not be safe to 
take him out coursing. All these things the dog's bedfellow 
will be acquainted with. 

Nothing can be worse than for dogs to sleep with each 
other ; and more especially so, if they touch one another in 
bed. For as all cutaneous irritation is removed by a man 
sleeping with them, so, when they sleep together, they gene- 
rate every sort of foulness of skin by warmth and close 
contact, and are generally full of mange. ^ To which cause 



S. tt T^p ftyipmrrfo'CMF, It^fir hit Bipop o&k iur^akh. We find in the Hienco- 
lophiam, nndutorbed sleep ib deemed neceisaiy for the hawk the night preceding 
A flight, Arop^x^ fhmnt /mtix^m. 

S. 'EvfOTd(cM~the common reading being probahlj corrupt, I have received the 
emendation of Zenne in his Index GrBcitatis/fo«rrfi^fCff. 

4. OM^ ff ri kryUffut ritv cirtmif, Soch rejection of food by vomiting ia an indi- 
cation of indigestion ; and the latter, of conrsot of unfitness for the chase. 

Xenopbon forbids hoonds to be taken out bunting unless they feed heartily ; for 
bad feeding is an indication of bad health. De Venat. c. vi. S. 

5. Yiipar ifMMtwKoffBm* Mange is a chronic inflammation of the skin, consti- 
tutional in some dogs, in others infectioas, and in a few cases I have known it 
hereditary. 

Ancient sportsmen had great dread of mange in their kennels. Gratius, the only 
one who has entered much into canine pathology amongst the cynegetical writers, 
reco mmen ds that the first dog affected with mange should be destroyed, to prevent 
others from catching so loathsome a disease-— a radical cure ! 

At si deformi lacerum dulcedine corpus Gratii Cyneg. 

Feneqoitur scabies, longi via pesiima lethi, ^' ^®^* 

In piimo accessn tristis medicina ; sed und 
Femicies redimenda anim4, qua prima seqoaci 
Spam malo est, ne dira tmhant cootagia vulgi. 

If, however, the disease be of a mild type and slow in its progress, it is curable, he 
says, with an ointment which be prescribes, but which I do not introduce here, as 
the cutaneous detergents of the scientific Delabere Blaine will be found by the reader 
far more efficacious. Venesection and purgation, as recommtodcd by Savary* are 
most important auiiiiaries to inonctioii : 
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Crap. IX. must be referred the very offensive and pungent stench on 
entering a kennel where many hounds are confined t<^ther. 

Chap. X. Rubbing the whole body is of great service to the grey- 
Rubbing down, h^^j.i j^Q 1^ ^^ ^ ^g Yione. « For it is conducive to 

the firmness and strength of his limbs — ^renders his hair soft, 
and skin shining, ' and cleanses it from all foulness. 



Album Dian« j^u^^ latimntam pertii , ocmunrrdi mm per 

LeponciuaB. 
L. yi. p. 79. Vidna innnaaoB leie, diffunditor agmen 

In totam, tenerosque brevi depafldtor artus, 

Deformia scabtea, hoc potu ? eotra aolato, 

VicU fugit, ai yena die ait apeita aeqaeati : 

Atqoe malnm bfau poat iatarralU did, 

ToCo, quod doeoit Fnlloziaa, Qagaine ooiea. 



^KafiKtft 0f De Langlrj'a initractiona to the kmmeKman are ezceUent : ** I wyli hym leme 

and putt agayn flkeaah new atnw, a greet dele and rjght thikke ; and tber aa he Idth 
it tbe hoondea ahall Ije, and the place there aa thei sheld lye ahuld be BMMie of tree 
a loot hie fro the erthe, and than the atrawe Ihoold be leide npon» bi came that the 
ipojatneiae of the erthe shnld not make hem morfoand, ne engender other aikne«e 
hi the which thd myght be tbe wore lor hontyng/' &c. And belbre^ he laja : 
c. zif T. fol. S6. " The iktbbe cometh to hem «rhan thd abiden in her kenel to loage and gon not on 

honijQg, or ellia her litter aod coache ia ondene kept, or ellia the atrawe ia not 
remend and bur water not freaah ; and ahortly the hound ia nnclene, I hdd, and evd 
kept or long wateriea, havyn eomonly thia mamewe." 

1. Tbe coufaer will not ful to obserre Arrian'a intimate knowledge and experience 
of his anbject. Tbe minute inatmctiona com mu nicated in thb chapter on nibbing 
and dreaaing the Cdtic hound, *' in cute carandk/' prove the great care paid by 
ancient coonera to tbe condition of the akin in running animals; without which, 
indeed, no greyhound can compete with an upland champaign hare. 

S. The effect of friction with the hand, or hair-doth, or fleah-bruah, it farther 
illuatrated by Nemeaian, on grooming tbe hone : 

Cyneget. Pul?ere qdnetiam puras aecemere frogee 

^* ^^* Cura dt, atque toroa manibua percorrere equorum, 

Oaodeat ut plauau aonipea, ketnmque relaxet 
Corpua, et altoret rapiat per dacera raccoa. 
Id cuxent famuli, oomitumqne anioBoaa jnveotna. 

S. TV rplxtt HoAffod^ ipydtrrtUf &c. Thia ia partially eiKicled in nMkkni days 
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The back and loins you should rub with your right hand. Chap. x. 
placing your left under the belly ; lest the dog, being forcibly 
pressed down upon his knees, should suffer injury. The sides 
should be rubbed with both hands at once, and the haunches 
quite down to the feet, and the shoulders in the same way. 
When the dog seems to have had enough of it, lay hold of 
his tail, and lift him up by it; and then having drawn it 
through your hand, let him go. As soon as he is at Uberty, 
he will shake himself, and show that he is pleased with the 
operation. 

It is a point of equal importance with any other, that grey- Chap. XI. 
hounds be confined during the day ; ^ otherwise they will Keanelling. 



by bodj-dothes. The clothing of greyhounds, as at present practised by coursers, 
is of more remote antiquity than the days of Michael Angelo Biondi ; haviog its pro- 
bable origin in the orcA/ioyfcu of Xenophon, who describes, io the 6th chapter of his 
Cynegeticos, all the accontrementa of his hunting pack. These consisted of collars, 
^fMuo, soft and broad, so as not to rub off the dog's hair ; leadiog-thongs or straps, 
Ifidi^rts^ independent of the collar, with a handle attached to them ; and sur-cingles 
or body-clothes, artkiutvUuj with straps sufficiently broad not to gall the bellies of 
the animals. Such was the Athenian's Kwmy ic6fffios : and it is probable that the 
latter, though used for the protection of the bound from injury during the chase, and 
not merely, as at present, against cold, may have been the ^e of the modem 
applicatioo. 

The Oael Kipts were certainly clothed in parti-coloured habiliments in the age of H. in Dian. 
Blondo^, and their feet were also protected with shoes : " Canibus yenaticia dorsum ▼• ^J» 

mtegunt pannis di?ersonim coloram, adyersos frigoris injuriam, pradpue leporariis ; VenaUone 
et pedibna adhibent calceamenta, qnd facilius illssi cursum ezerceant." Beckman Libellus. 
slates that the dogs of E^amschatka are furnished with shoes, so ingeniously made. Hist, of 
that their claws project through small apertures — a plausible contrivance for heavy Inventions, 
dogs of draught ; but how a greyhound is to exhibit his speed on the coorshig plain 
with such incumbrances, I know not. 

1. Arrian reconmiends confinement for full-grown dogs ; but we most not suppose 
that the same treatment is suited to puppies. They, on the contrary, should have 
their entire liberty, as Nemesian remarks : 

Sed neque conduaos teneas, neque vincula coUo Cyneget. 

Impatiens circumdederis, noceasque futnris ^* 172. 

Cursibus impradens. 

N 
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» 

Chap. XL unavoidably become intraotaUe, and, wbenever fisurtened with 
a collar, will be impatient under the restraint, and whine, and 



This freedom from reftreint is to be oontiDued untO thcj are eight monthi M, whei 
ihey should be put into couples, and habituated to confinement : 



Cjneget. 
V. 184. 



Petr. An^ 

Bargsi 

Cyneget. L. y. 



Blondus de 

Canibus &c. 

Libellus. 



Libeia tunc piimikm consaeacan^poUa Ugari 
Concordes et feire giadiis, ctausiqne teiieri* 

The whole of this department of hennel discipline is elegantly explained by the 
classic poet of Barga : 

Ergo age duro 
Atsaescant victo catnli, tmpeiioque magistri 
Unius addiscaot parere, atque unias omnes 
Nutus observarey et josaa ftcessere leti, 
Collaque prsduris ultrd prsbere capistris, 
Com primilm teneroa artos doraverit letas, 
Et se jam sua per vestigia ToWerlt annus. 
Ante aatem ca?e imprudens conclaseris usquam 
Ant toris Tinctum, aot angusti pariete septi. 
Namque urent tenerom drcumdata Tlncula collum, 
Impatiensque mono sese conatibus anget : 
Ostiaque arrodens denteii obtundet, et ungues. 

" Dihn non ▼enatur, loris in stabolo vindcndue est 3 et siods potiut edoliis alendva 
qaim pingoibus josculentis : hadc enim graTiorem reddunt. Educendns tamen non* 
nunqoam est d stabulo vinctas, in vicos tant^m, ut ezcreroentis se ezonereC promp- 
tius ; mox iteram ooercendut usque ad ^empus Tenationls." 

** Now for the hennelling of greyhounds," says Oerrase Markham, " it b m light 
ne ce ssaiy action and must be perfbrmcd with aH diUgenoe ; for it breeds in the dog 
histy spirit, and nimblcness, prevents diven ■isrhanees, and beeps the powers from 
apending till time of neeesnty : and therefore you shall by no means suffer yoor dog 
to be out of the kennel, but in the hours of feeding, wolkingi coursing, or when you 
have other neeeisaiy business to do about him." But Airian means more than mere 
confinement within the walls of a kennel by the term U H ^Oau 

The greyhounds are to be actually fastened with a coHar and stiup or chain; and 
auch, I am informedy is the eostomaiy rsatraint of die boar-hound of eentinental 
Europe. The dogs are chained along the walls of their kennel equadielant from 
each other, a row on each side of the sleeping-room. 

A celebrated modem eoorser adheres very strictly to tho system of restraint alter- 
nated with exercise, as recommended in thia chapter, and appears to have found it 
conducive to his success at public meetings. Vide Sport. Mag. YoL 71. p. S56>— 
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gnaw ihe stntpB, so as eyen to require chains like nHtiefactors. 
Beaidesy a hound that is at liberty must needs eat eyeiy thing 
that falls in his way ; ^ and^ from running about during the 
day-'timey lose the acme of his speed. But, though generally 
at reat, they should still have their appointed times for walking 
oat* 



Chaf. XL 



Four times a day, at least, take your dogs out of kennel to 
a level and open field, and there loose them from couples, to 
empty themselves, gallop, and run about. ^ But if they have 



Chap. XII. 
Ezerdsing. 



Homids accustomed to soch priTfttion of libertj, are said to start from the slips 
with great lira aftd speed s 

Its demdm libera colla* 
Cum res ipsa, ususqiie yocat, majore ferontar 
Impete. 

ing to the old proverb* cited bj Rittershusios in bis Commentaiy on Oppian, 



Frscastorii 
Alcon. 



p. 41. 



Diflicile est canem Tetnlnm assifesceie loro. 



S. "Eo^fur U Mytof MkvfUnif Kim vor rh ifurmriv. 






Oppian. 

Halieat. x. 

T. 250. 



1. Compare Xenopbon de Yeoatione c« iv« 9. on ezerdiing hoands. 

" llie child shuld lede the boondes to scombre twies in tbe day, in the momyog JKas^Ut Of 
and in the evenyng, ao that the lonne be up, specially in wynter. Tban shuld he lat ^AlR^j ^'^ ^^'* 
hem renoe and play longe in a faire medew in the sonoe, and tban kembe every 
hounde after other, and wipe hem with a grette wispe of straw ; and thus sbal he 
do every momyog." 

These simple instroctions of Dake Edmund are amplified by old Gervase : 
" Tonching ayrmg or walking of greyhounds, which is a great nourisher and increaser Countrey Con- 
ofwinde, it must be dewly done every morning before sun-rise, and every evening tenUB. i. p.52. 
before or after 8UBAe*>set in this manner ; as soone as you have opened your kennel 
and rub'd your dogge over with a cleane baire cloatb, you shairiet him play a little 
about you before the kennel dore, then take him up into your leashe, and waike him 
forth Into the fields, where for the most parte are no abeepe or other smid catteU, 
which they may out of wantonness indaimger, and there let him loose, altd give him 
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Chap. XII. quite ceased coursii^y let it be done more frequently. Slip 
them in pairs, a brace at a time, so that by contending and 
playing with each other^ they may enjoy their pleasure, and 
take their exercise together. But on no account let many 
loose at once, as they sometimes do great mischief by falling 
on each other. ^ Never slip a strong and full-grown dog with 
a puppy ; for the old dog is an overpowering and distressing 
antagonist for the youngster, easily overtaking him in pursuit, 
and as readily running away from him, and leaving him 
behind ; whereby the pup must of course be cowed and dis^ 
spirited, having in either case the worst of the contest. And 
farther, such as are spiteful towards each other, never give 
these their liberty at one and the same time, lest they injure 
one another. For there are dc^, as well as men, with 
mutual antipathies^r and others again with mutual attach- 
ments. 3 Those of the same sex are particularly inimical to 
each other, dogs to dogs, and bitches to bitches ; and this 



leaye to play and acope about you, ao that he may akummer and cmptie hia body ; 
which wbea be hath done anfficiently, you shall then take him up in your leaah 
againe, and to walk him bome and kennell bim ; this yon shall doe after the aame 
manner in the evening ; and also if your dogge bee itronge and lustie, at night after 
sapper, and then bringing him home, bring him to the fire, and there let bim stretch 
and beake themselves, and with your hand grope and cleanse them from ticka and 
other filth, which done leade them to the kennell, and shut tliem ap for all nighU*' 
2. 'EfiirivTOMrcu yhp AXX^Xoir Mara^ tT9 fuydXa muc^ ipydtbrrtu. 



ApoUon. Rhod. 
L. III. 1372. 






Somerrille's 
Chace. B. i. 



For oft in sport 
Begun, combat ensnes ; growling tliey snarl. 
Then on their haunches rear'd, rampant they aeiae 
Each other's throats ; with teeth and claws in gore 
Beamear*d, they wound, they tear, till on the ground 
Panting, half dead the conqoer'd champion lies, &c. 



3. Blancard*8 reading of ^(\cu is adopted instead of that of the firat edition of 
Paris, tt^iAau 
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generally from spiteful jealousy. These matters are not to be Chap. xii. 
made light of. 



Feeding 

in winter ind 

Bommer. 



In the winter season feed your dogs only once a day^ ^ a Cbap. xiir. 
little before evening; for the days are short, and the grey- 
hounds are to be so managed, that if you need 'their services 
for coursing till a late hour, they may be able to bear the 
necessary fasting. But in summer it is right to give them a 
little bread in addition, ^ that they may not be exhausted by 
the length of the day ; and if thirsty, they will drink with 
less detriment after having eaten. To thrust down a dog's 
throat a piece of salted suet is also found beneficial.-^ But if 



1. Arriaa hai already spoken on the subject of feeding, ai an. mdication of good 
Uood, in c yiii. 

"Adolti ticda Tescantar edulibns: pane videlicet at ofldbus>et hoc fiat digestis 
bona, Qt concoctio peragatur, et potiiif fiunescaut panlulftm, qn&m non ezactis bona 
paacantnr." 

It ia ocoMionally necessary to administer food twice a day to delicate bounds : bat 
tbe more nsoal practice accords with the text. Oerrase Markbam, bowe? er, recom- 
Bends the courser to feed twice a day on his prescribed diet-bread, *' to wit, hatfe an 
honre after sonne-rise, and halfe an honre before snn-set, when be comes firam walk- 
ing or ayring bis dogge, and it will bring him to exceeding great strength of body 
and porenesse of winde."— -*' Upon bis coursiDg days yoa most by no means give him 
any meat more than a white bread toast and hotter, or a toast and oil," &c. 

Tardtf, a French writer cited by Conrad Gesner, agrees with Arrian on the utility 
of a second meal in sommer : '' Canis aestate freqnentids qo&m hyeme cibandus est, 
at SBStivis diebus longis et calidis darare possit. Infringatar ei panis in aqaam. Si 
tamen ssBpids qaun par est cibetnr, Tcntriculos ei snbvertitur, he aut panis lacte 
mdidos optime alant" 

S. O^peuf tk ^byai^ mA iprou hxSyw SpSroi ^ft^afyii^»-*is a moning meal, a 
breakfitft. 

S. Sr^ rofMXiv^^iSiHir-— salted suet or fat. Sr^o^ appears from Folluz, L. xi. 
c. ▼• S« to be the same ss wtfUK^t white adipose substance adherent to the mem- 
branes of the abdomen and viaoera of men and animals : but if Hesycbius be correct 
in his explanation of kwoyuaeficJJa as crlap h f riu X'^'tpas dattfidfirorro 4p roh Stfvroir 
fiakimt 84 rotf Kmlw ^oX^rrcs Avb r&w Mnmy, it must have possessed sapo- 
naceoos qualities of detergency ; for if it were pure lat, with Bochart we might weU ask 
** nnde abstergantnr, qui inde absterguntur ? " For the distmetive difference between 



Blondi 
libeHus, &c. 



Coontrey Con- 
tent. B.I. p. 61 • 



p. 68. 



Tardivos 
de Venatione. 



Hierosoicon 

L. II* c. LV. 
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Chap. XIIL 



the weather be very hot, I would have yoa take an egg in 
your hand, open your dog's mouth, and push it down, that he 
may swallow it at one gulp. This will be nourishment enou^ 
for him, will cherish his wind, and quench his thirst * 



Chap. XIV. You may go out coursing frequently in spring and autumn, * 
s^ns of itxeae seasons being attended with the least risk to your dogs — 



■*>M«.*aMrii^a«a^B^ik**_.te 



•** 



Vf/MXj^ ttd 0rhpf iM AlialoC HUu Aainal. L* iii.ei Xtii* The proptitim of tadi 

are evidently diitinct. 

Columel.de 4. "Sspe etiam langoor et xuuuea discudcar, si iategmm gailinaoenm omm 

R. R. VI. 4. a. jejanifl faocibo* inferas/' &c So abo Tardif, ai dted by OesDcr, «' si cania inter 

anions Tenandom ninilk aiti labeiet, duo ant tria ora confracta in golam el imnnttea : ale 
Qoadraped.&c. ^ 

enim aitim extinguei , et & pericnlo becticas yel maraami canem liberabia. 

1. Ancient aportamen were accoatomed to follow their field aporta thioiifh the 

whole year ; and often prolonged the chaae till midnight. Hor. L. i. Od. i. 



Oppiail.Cyneg« 
I. lis. 



9ipas W hierbwrai tnkipfaiTis i94fuunrttw» 



Bat the aaore homane of modem days have ahridged thia perpetuitj of warfiva 
the aaioiali of the Md and foreat by legialatiTe enactmeBl* 

Nemaaian alone, of all the cyaegetieal writaia of Oteooa a»d B4»ia, enjeisa ua to 
oooMnenca coniainy at the period oaaally adopted : 



Cyneget. 
V. S21. 



Hiemia iab tanpua aqaoaa 
Incipe Tckcea catuloa immHteia piatis| 
lodpe comipedea Utoa agitara per agroa. 



Dame Jaliana, seeoiingij careleaa of the " her*ho«iiide*a 
on till Midaammer; 



i» 



impadaacc of heat» held 



Book of 
St. Aibana. 



At myghehnaa begynnetb bnntynge of the haaie : 
And laaty tb tyU mydaomar there wyU no nan it 



lia Cornea aUowt oa to aport during the whole apiingy preferring that 
the teaeona atated fa the tez»— 



for 



De Venat. 
L.X. 



Nam necjoe tone horrent torpentia frigoia brumai^ 
Nac idBHO arantor flotentia piata catoe* 
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but ravely in sunmiw^ • lying by# generally^ ' when the heat ia Cbap. xiv. 
(^preasire. For greyhounda are impatient of heat, and often, 
when puraning a hare with all their might, have been suffo- 
cated from a stoppage of their wind.* To guard against 
which, a courser should oarry eggs with him, and administer 
them entire, if his hound's breathing be exeeedingly distressed. 
For ihere is no better refrigeratiye, nothing that appeases 
difficulty of breathing so much. It is not unattended with 
dai^er for a d<^, under theaa circumstances of distress, to 
drink immoderately. 

For the reasons given, then, be cautious of coursing in hot 
weather. Never go out in winter when the cold is severe, 
and, on no account, when the ground ia fiooen hard. For dogs 



bat the prodent and humane couner will not slip hit greyhound later than the month 
ofFa^niarj. 
9. 94f9V9 ik iKe)/iKtu It ia not ciuUKnaxy with Britiah iportamen ta cootm in 



ip JA Bipni^ Xfui^ fiiy4M» fkay6€mraif iwm^v Oppian. Cyneg. 

4{Vir i' 4<X(ov« '• "*• 

S. The Paria and Amsterdam editiona read ZuarviywrtUy for which Schneider 
■abatitatea ZiaXidttama {xpii9w)—wA emendalion which I have adopted in the trans- 
lation. 

4. 'AwawiTiyfor M rev JiffOfutns* Sooh accidanta naoally happen Irom running 
greyhoonda when out of wind, and condition. Tbft atata af tha nnaeular and 
respiratory syateroa are always in fsnlt — 

■ 

T^ /4 wwiJu 9kff(H9 M imkmf Uim Oppian. Cyneg. 

#ii|8^ ▼< Aa«vfliX4u« '•^' 

Bat the safest plan ia to leave the greyhounds in a cool and shady kennel daring the 
Intense beat of a midaammer day--if ezeiciaed at alt, the earlier Aey have their 
airing, the hetter. 



Ltc. Ad flnvium doc, Daphni, eanea, (vocat sartna in mnteam,) Petr. Lotich. 

Nee catnlos virides aine lascivire per heibaa. Secnnd. £cl. ii. 
Eja agedom, requiesce Lacon, requiesce Lycarba, Vnmt!!!^ 

Fervidos Heaperiaa dun wil iJMlisnl ai uoflM. 
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Chap. XIV. bruise themselves in frost, ^ lose their nails, ^ lacerate the 
soles of their feet, and if very high-couraged, break even the 
bones of their toes against the frozen ground from nmning 
with excessive eagerness. Whereas the hare is light, with 
woolly and sofl feet, ^ and trips along without injuiy in 
frost. 



SaTuy 

Albom Dians, 

&c. L. III. 

p. SS. 



De Venat. 
L. I. 



Fncastorii 
Alcon* 



Martini 
Lexicon 



6. 'AxoicFtdorrai, (ndendo Tulnerare AroKraTcir,) — n preferable reading to the con- 
jectnral one of Schneider, iaroicaiorrtu — ^fotinded on Xenopb. de Venat. c. yiii. S. a 
passage scarce applicable to the Celtic hound. No wise Veltiarias would tbiidL of 
coursing his greyhounds during severe frost. 

Cum flttldos gelid& sisti torpedine riyos 
Videris, extantesque pedi nan cedere glebas, 
Ne campis immitte canes : nam nulla laboram 
Premta ; et avulsos TantB conatibns unguea 
SflBpe diuy melior pars turmB clauda, dolebit. 

6. Against tliis bavock from frost, Natalis Comes suggests a guard in tlie use of 
sboest so formed according to Ruicellius (Schol. in Nat. Com. L. i.) as to let the 
nails pass through the caiceammtu coiiacea : 

Ast nbi jam Boreas invadit frigidus arva, 
£t gladalis hjems currentia flumina sistit, 
Arcendae ^ plantis concretas frigore cmstsB, 
Atqae armandua erit pes, ne mala frigora ledant, 
Et telltts concreta gelu, spinaeqne rigentes. 

t 

But should this guard be insuffideat, or inapplicable, and the loos of a nail ansae, the 
poetical physician of Verona supplies a simple restoratWe : 

Quid ? taceam nimio cum deddit ungula corsu ? 
Frangere namque juvat pallentis grana cumini 
DentibuBy admotftque pedem lenire saliH : 
Indpientque aovi subcrescere protiai^s angoes." 

The Cynosophium of Demetrius gives its earlier sanction to the efficacy of this 
remedy ; and yet it is probable that any of tlie gum-resins dissolved m spirit of wine' 
will be found more curative. 

7. Aaff§is Hx^i rchs 969as imI fiaKdaKois- So Oppiaa, 



Fhilologicnm. LepQ> Iwim^vt vocatnr, quod hirsutos habeat pedes. 
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Whoever courses with greyhounds ^ should neither slip Chap. XV.* 
them near the hare, nor more than a brace at a time ; ^ for Slipping law. 
though the hare be remarkably swift-footed, and have often 
beaten many dogs, yet being just started from her form, she 
cannot but be fluttered at heart, and terrified at the hallooing, 
and the hounds pressing close upon her: — and in this way, 
many a noble hare has often ignobly perished without an 
effort, showing no diversion worth mentioning. 

Let the hare, therefore, creep away from her form as if 
nnperceived, and recover her presence of mind. And then, if 
she be a racer, ' she will prick up her ears, and bound away 



* In the first and second editions of the Cynegeticus, a chapter is here iDtrodaced 
Oh the Manner and Time rf Couning among the Celts ; bat which is more correctly 
phioed by Schneider after the nmeteenth chapter. Following his example, I have 
omitted it here, and shall introduce it into that part of the treatise to wbich it natu- 
rally belongs. 

1. "Otrra nr^mu ieytiBiis l^x^i^whoever htu good hounds: greyhounds; elsewhere Vide Stephani 

called ic^of i^Uu. Schedia^m. 

L. V. c. XVI. 
8. The laws of the leash in England, subscribed by Thomas Duke of Norfolk, in 

the reign of Elizabeth, speak to these points : 

" That not above one brace of greyhounds do coume a hare at one instant. 

" That the fewlerer shall give the hare twelve score law, ere he loose the grey- 
hoonds, except it be in danger of losing sight." 

TorberviUe, however, gives a little more licence as to number of does : " If the The Booke of 
greyboonds be bot yong or slowe, you may course with a lease at one bare, but that ^^^qIq 
is seldome seene, and a brase of dogges is ynow for such a poore beast." No fair 



p. 249. 



coarser would slip more than a brace of tried and swift dogs (8d« ie6t^, tiS^c Hpn*) ^^^^' L. xx. 
after a hare. 

As to the distance at which the hounds are to be slipped to tlie hare, which in the 
ancient English Cynegetica is called law^ ** it should be," sajs Turberville, " xix 
score yardes or more, according to the ground and country where she sitteth." So 
Ben Jonson, in the Sad Shepherd, 

But you must give her law : and yon shall see her Act xx. sc. S. 

Make twenty leaps and doubles, &c. 

S« Apofujc&y— a racer. 'O Zwifi/ofos rk ffniXii fivruv T«r, nai kimhi^ ?vx^> <^a2 Aristot. 

w^^, ZpoiuK&s : a definition equally applicable to man and beast. See the final note °^ , etoncfi. 

■i^» I. c. v. 
to this chapter. 

O 
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Chap. XV. from her seat with long strides ; and the greyhounds, having 
capered about as if they were* dancing, * will stretch out at full 
speed after her. And at this time is the spectacle worthy 
indeed of the pains that must necessarily he bestowed on these 
dogs. ^ 



4. Auif^i^tann t& fUkii—luaring toised about their limb* ; capered about, Arrian 

means to express the anxiety and joy of the greyhound when the bare is just on the 

Onomast. L. t. start* With the same signification Xenopbon nses Sio^ififw, the t^ «iiH^ i^ od/tm- 

Hist. Animal ^^' ^^* °^ PoUoz. Itufr^ yow, says ^lian of the hare's start, r& Tpdra kifb t^t 

L. XIII. c. 14. TQ^f KtA vi|9f •' *nd Pollux calls her &X,riic^y jcol viiSiirtic^y rh {«oy. 

6. The rush of the greyhound from slips is splendidly described in the Oridian 
LsBlape : 

Metamorph. jamdadum Tincula pugnat 

L. ni. vs. 772. Exaere ipse dbi, colloque morantia tendit. 

Vix bene missus erat ; nee jam poteramas, ubi esset. 
Scire ; pedum calidos vestigia puUis habebat : 
Ipse oculis ereptus erat. Non ocyor illo 
Hasta, nee excnsse contorto verbere glandes. 
Nee Gortyniaco calamus levis exit ab arcu. 

Many of the coursing terms employed in the present, the 19th, and SOth chapters, 
on the Celtic mode of following the sport, are illustrated by Michael Drayton's pro- 
sucmuse : 

Polyolbion. In the proper terms the Muse doth thus report — 

Song XXIII. jijq Qim^ whose vacant mind prepares him to the sport. 

The finder sendefh out, to seek out nimble Wat, 
Which crossetb in the field, each furlong, every flat. 
Till he this pretty beast upon the form hath found ; 
Then viewing for the course, which is the fairest ground, 
The greyhounds forth are brought, for coursing then in case, 
And choicely in the slip, one leading forth a brace ; 
The finder puts her up, and gives her courser's law. 
And whilst the eager dogs upon the start do draw. 
She riseth from her seat, as though on earth she flew, 
Forced by some yelping cute to give the greyhounds view. 
Which are at length let slip, when gunning out they go, 
As in respect of them the swiftest wind were slow ; 
When each man runs his horse, with fixed eyes, and notes 
Which dog first turns the hare, which first the other coats : 
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Those are the strongest hares which have their fonns in Chap. XVI. 
open and exposed places ; * for, from boldness, they do not ^"•*' 



They wrench her once or twice, ere ahe a turn will take, 

What's offer'd bj the first, the other good doth make ; 

And torn for torn again with eqnal speed they ply. 

Bestirring their swift feet with strange agility : 

A harden'd ridge or way, when if the hare do win, 

Then as shot from a bow she from the dogs doth spin. 

That atrive to put her off, but when he cannot reach her. 

This (pving him a coat, about again doth fetch her 

To him that comes behind, which seems the bare to hear ; 

But with a nhnble turn she casts them both arrear : 

Till oft for want of breath to fall to ground they make her. 

The greyhounds both so spent that they want breath to take her. 

For the indications of speed, and strength of course, ini tlie hare, see L'Ecole de la 
Chaase, c. iv. " liene vigoureux, bon a chasser," &c. " The hare that renneth," 
says De Langiey, " w>, right stondyng eeres is but litel a ferd and is strong ; and fSlBISittt Of 
at whan she boldeth that oone eere upryght stondyng and that other y ley4e lowe ??'iq '''* 
npon her ryge, she fereth hut litel the houndes. An bare that crompes hure tayle 
upon hure mmpe whan she sterteth out of here forme, as a conyng, it is token she u 
stionge and wele rennyng." 

1. Xenophon enters most folly into the description of the hare, her habits^ haunts, 
&C. — woSoMcitrrteroi yJkF tXv clcrly qX tpuoi, ot ircSiral ih ItTroy, fipa^irwroi 8i ol 2\€ioi. De Venat. 
And so also JElinn, with some difference as to the speed of the mountain and plain ^ ^* 

hazes — Aff)^ ik Sptioi obk ofhmt raxM &<nr€pow ol roh wMois iyotKovmts^ §1 fffi tots De NaturiL 
Upa KkxtTlw, vMtP Ix^tcy htoKtifxepow, ip f Kvriorfs hioBiouai. See also PoUuc. Animal. 
Onomast. L. y. Ci zii. and Varr. de R. R. L. xxi. c. zxi. Much of Xenophon's 
description is versified hy Oppiah : 

vrfijcor &c(8«»|My, HffUS iptivpop iwAfniP' Cyneget* 

<r«yM viKti Tvr0i», Xdtrtor ZoKtX(&rterw odttr ^' "'* ^'^ ^^' 

$aibp (hrcfiOff fc^, fiaiol vS^s, oIk Itra K&\a, k. t. A. 

** Of harea scorn goon faster and ben stronger than other, as of men and of other f^SStUt ttt 

beestis. And also the pasture and the centre wher tbei abiden helpeth moche there- ^f* ^'''* 

to ; ffor whan an hare abideth and formeth in a playn centre tber as no busshes be, 

snche hares ben comonly strengest and wel rennyng. And also whan thei pasture of 

too berbes, that oon is clepyd sorpol and that other pulegium, thei he stronge and fast 

rennyng." 
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Chap. XVI. coDceal themselves^ but seem to me to challenge the dogd. 
When coursed, they do not fly to the woods or groTCS, how- 
ever near, for immediate liberation from danger, but stretch 
away to the open country ; ^ and during the contest, if they are 
pursued by slow hounds, they moderate their own speed 
according as they are pressed ; but if their pursuers are fasty 
they run with all their might. * 

Often when they have turned aside to the champaign 
country, if they perceive a fleet dog foUowii^ so close as to 
overshadow them, they throw him off by frequent ricks and 
turns, and again make for the woods, or wherever they know 
of a place of refuge ; and this should be deemed a proof that 
the dog has beaten the hare. For coursers, such at least as 
are true sportsmen, do not take their dogis out for the sake of 
catching a hare, but for the contest and sport of coursing ; ^ 



This anperioritj of the upland over the lowland hare coDtinaea, according to Paul* 

liniy after death. The flaToor of its fleah on the table ia aa aoperior In the fomier to 

what it is in die latter, aa the proweaa of the one during life aorpaaaed that of 

C. F. Paollini ^^ other— *< Lumbi et clunea, aeu coxe/' aaya tlie crednloua epicare of Eiaenachf 

Lagograph. « gratiaBimain pnebent alimentum et palmentum, imprimia niariom, qni femellii in 

* cibatn meritd prasferontor, prsesertim si montiam fuerint incola planommqoe loco- 

rum, seipyllo, polegio, et aimiJibas herbia veacentes. Qui enim in palnatribua loda 

degunt, Tilioria condilionia aont camia et sued deterioris." The cause of the infe- 

Qnadripartit, riority of the latter ia fumiahed by Simon Paulli, ** quia illoram intercos et ezcre- 

Botanicum. mendtia humiditaa, qun camera reddit manu contumacem, non attenoata et conaompta 

eat, uti honun, qui fugati aunt.*' 

2. Turbenrilie observea a bare will take to the open country, if the horaemen atand 

Book of on the covert-aide, *< then perad venture when ahee ryaeth, shee will take towards the 

Venerie p. 248. cijanipayne ; " but I have often aeen a hare voluntarily start directly away from the 

coverty without any such obatacle existing to her nearer eacape* 

iElian. de '* ^ ^V ii'aXio-mt r^v icunov B^wofup i,Tuiut^mSf rifpc? t^ rev Sudcorros tV 

Natur. Animal. Spftihi^ «ca2 ^ fUy p iwiH^f, o& «ttrv &i^icf rh kovrov rdxor &\Xk koI ti aal MrrciAcy» 

' &s vpo€K0§af fiAw rod Kvyhs, iA fiifv ktrarj^ofttwrai iwh rov ffwr^pon rev 9p6fyfO tAris, 

OlBc 7^ i{itUwy &y, xol 6^ elf rh fiii ^tnpmwuffBtu ol rbv Kcup^ Hmu *E^ tk md 

6 tcUnf f HKiffTost nfyauuha d Xayits ^perai $4mp f trotdr Imi, jc. r. X. 

4. Ob ydp roi hit r^ oKStvm rh B-fipiw iyiyovai rhs tsAiras, khXk is ieymra 9p6fw» 
Kui ifiiKkw «c. T. X. With the fine feeliogs of a genuine courser, the author oonaidera 
the pleasure of the sport aa arising solely from the struggle for victory between the 
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and are glad if the hare meet with an escape : if she fly to Chap, xvi 
any thin brake for concealment, though they may see her 
trembling and in the utmost distress, they will call off their 
dogs, ^ and more particularly so, when they have run well. ^ 

Often, indeed, when following a course on horseback, have I 
come up to the hare as soon as caught, and myself saved her 
alive : and then, having taken away my dog, and fastened 
him up, allowed her to escape. ^ And if I have arrived too 
late to save her, I have struck my head with sorrow, that the 
dogs had killed so good an antagonist. ^ 



hare and dog ; — ■ trial of the former's speed, ito distinctite excellence, (so elegantly 
alluded to bj Anacreon in his complimencary ode to the ladies. 



^^is W/Ksra raCpoiSt 
Toiwciiiv Xeryowis) 



Anacreon. Od. 
XI. !• 



against that of the latter, whose shape marks its natural designation for sach a com- 
petition. Coursing does not seem to have been otherwise practised as an emnlatiTe 
sport in the classic ages ; nor indeed till a very modern period of its annals. 

6. Kal Karaptry6p^a is MafOas tariM 8rc ISiyos ot5c «ca2 lUvm hrrnx^^ '^' '^*^* — 
A noble paragraph! conceiTod and penned in the troe spirit of an enlightened 
sportsman — Read it all ye who dare calumniate, with Salary and SomerrlUey 



The mean, murderous, coursing crew, intent 
On blood and spoil ! 



The Chace. 



6. Zeune would read SiaywWtf'aiTo, as referring to the hare, whose Hfe is spared for 
having run well. Such a reading, if tenable, (which, I fear, for the reasons given by 
Schneider, it is not,) would add much to the beauty of the passage. 

7. How different the sentiments of the Bithynian courser from those of the Sci- 
luntian huntsman : like a mudem thistle-whipper or pot-hunter, Xenopbon bids us 
search oTeiy hiding-place for the worn-out bare, that we may catch her at force, kot^ 
w^Sttf , or drive ber into the snares ! while Arrian rejoices in her safety and grioTes 
over her accidental capture and destruction. 

8. '^wnura ri/w in^aKhif. Blane supposes Arrian to strike the greyhound's head as 
a chastisement for having killed the hare : but this interpretation is too absurd to be 
admitted. Many are the examples of the custom of striking the head with the hand. 



De Venat. 
cvi. 
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Cbap. XVI. On this point alone I cannot agree with my namesake* 
I allow indeed that a man may foi^t every other object of 
which he is enamoured, when he sees a hare found, and pur* 
sued at speed ; ^ but to see her taken is, I own, neither a 
pleasant nor striking, spectacle; but disagreeable rather, and 
not at all likely to make us forgetful of other objects of attach- 
ment. ^^ And yet we must not blame Xenophon, considering 



Iliad. XXII. 



in indication of ludden grief and vexadoni Priam ia feaifnlly apprehennve of 
Hector'a death, and itrikes bis head with sorrow : 



iCf^aX^ y 8y c ic^foro X'P^ 



^o^ imturx^fAMyos* 



Herodot. 
Thalia. 



Piammetichua expreisea hb pief in the tame way oyer the rich Egyptian monarch, 
redoced to mendicancy in hit old age, IrX^^oro tV ictfaXl^r — and Plutarch tells na 
that Solon began vo^cir tV m^oX^ icol t^ &XXa vpifur ml Xiytiw, k cv/tfiahu noa 
vwptwaBowri, as soon as he beard of the death of hit son. 

9. Tbe joys of the hare-cbase have been celebrated, in prose and Terse, by the 
successors of the Athenian, in even higher strains than by himself : 



Natalia Comes 

de Venat. 

L. II. 



Tantus amor lepores ▼enandi, gaudia tanta ! 
lUc mens, hie animus, htc est et tota voluntas ! 
Pneponunt reliquis una hac solatia coactis I 



£BamUt of 

wAllt0. 
fol. 17. 18. 



Sophoclis 
Ajax. 1011. 



*' Tbe bare is a good lityl beest and moch good sport and lykingis the hontyng of hur 
more than in eny othere beest that eny man knoweth, &c." '* the sechyns for the 
hare is a wel faire thing, and tbe enchasyng of tbe hare is a wel faire thing, and the 
sleyng of hym with strength is a fidre thing/' &c 

The latter, it is singular, are the very sentiments of Xenophon, reprobated by 
Arrian ; and tbe passage affords one of many proofs of De Langley's acquaintance 
with the Grecian Cynegeticos. See Markham C. C. B. i. p. 8S. and Somerrille'a 
Chace. 

10. See Xenophon Cyneg. ▼. SS. Arrian has spoken throughout his treatise 
with the greatest respect of bis predecessor's opinions ; but ventures to differ from 
bim in this place, as to the feelings which the poor hare, when caught, should 
excite— 

2 TWIT airdiT«y 8j^ BtOfuirtav ifuii 
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he was ignorant of greyhounds^ if even the capture of a hare 
appeared to him a grand sight. 

I am aware^ (even if my instructions were opposed to it)^ 
how strong the inducement is to halloo^ when following a 
course^ and that even a dumb man might break forth, as is 
related of the son of Croesus. ^^ 



Chaf. XVI. 



Chap. XVIL 



It is proper sometimes to speak to the greyhounds; for 
they are pleased at hearing their master's voice, ^ and have the grejhoimdi. 



and yet he almost immedutely palliates Xenophon'a contrary aentimentSy and excnset 
them on account of hia ignorance of the Celtic grey hoond. 

11. See Herodot. L. z. sect. 85. 6 th woSs olros S K^tm»f, &s cISc hrtopra t^ U4p» 
o^p Hh Mnry re Kti kokov tp^tfH* ^wiiir cTin Hy "QjfBpmw^p /j^ lenT^ Kpourw. The 
tale of the father of biatory ia acme what differently told by Solinus :— Atys, filioa regia, 
motoa ad id loconim, in Tocem empit n timoria : ezclam&aae enim dicitur : '* Faroe 
patri meo, Cyre, et hominem te case, vel casibus disce noatris." 

I. Xenophon de Venat. c. vi. 0. ia^afio^ tdyt, c2ye 2 xh^t, hrw6§ S ic^cf. He 
giTea a different cheer at different parts of the chaae. FoIIax explains the whistling 
halloo by the significant verb ivurl^tu — jabilationihua solitis canea cohortari et fens 
immittere— 



CUo. 



C. J. Solini 

Polybistor. 

c. !• 



At cpmites nbidam solitia hortatibus agmen 
Igyjari instigant. 



Ovid. Metam. 
L. III. 



So Venns in pursuit of her beloved Adonis, 



Per juga, per silvas, domosaque saxa vagator 
Nnda genu, vestem ritu auccincta Diana ; 
Hortaturqae canes, &c« 



Ond. Metam. 
L. z. 636. 



Indpiam captare feras, et reddere pinu 
Comua, et audaces ipse monere canes. 

Nemesian approaches nearer to the text, in his probable allusion to the same variety 
of aound ; 



Propert. L. ii. 

£1. X VIII. ad 

Cynthiam. 



Necnon consuetas norint hortanuna vods, 

Sen cufSQs revocent, jubeant seu tendere cursos* 



Cyneget. 
V. 196. 
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Cbap. XVII. consciousnesB of his preseiice, and of their brilliant runnii^ not 
escaping his notice; as an encouragement and reward for their 
' exertions. 

There is no objection to your cheering your hound as often 
as you like in his first course ; but in his second or third, 
when it is probable that he is ftsigged, I think it wrong U> cheer 
him very often by name, lest from his ardour, and desire of 
pleasing his master, he exert himself beyond his strength, and 
suffer some inward rupture ; an accident which has been fatal 
to many a high-bred greyhound. But he should be allowed to 
slacken his running as he chooses. For the contest is by no 
means equal between the hare and greyhound : ^ the hare runs 



But Axrian means more than is expressed in either of these passages : hy iwofjmgrl 
hrtKiytof we are to understand tpeaking to, and cheering the hotnuli 6y name ; as in 
the following chapter— cSyc 2 Ki^, cSyc 2 B^ira, koX&s ye 2 'Op/tif-^ 

2. 6 ieyitv \ayttf ical icwi — accurately and beautifully described in the Ovidian 
simile ; 



Metamorph. 
L. I. 5SS. 



Ut canis in Tacno leporem cum Gallicus arro 
Vidit ; et hie predam pedibus petit, ille salvtem 
Alter inhsesoro similis, jam jamque tenere 
Sperat, et extento stringit vestigia roftro ; 
Alter in ambigoo est, an sit deprensus, et ipsb 
Morsibtts eripitur ; tang^ntiaque ora relinqoit. 



and in the fable of Cepbaltis and Procris, the Tenmetian fox being sahstitnted for the 
hare; 



Metamorph. 
L. VII. 781. 



Tollor eo cnpioque novi spectKula cnreOs : 
Qua modo deprendi, modo se subdncere ah ipso 
Vulnere visa fera est : nee limite callida recto. 
In spatiuroque fngit ; sed decipit on seqnentis, 
Et redit in gyrum, ne sit suns impetus hosti. 
Imminet hie sequiturque parem : similisqne tenenti 
Non tenety et vacuos exercet in aera morsus. 



When reading these and other splendid fables of this poet, and his similes iilostratiTe 
of terror and rapidity of flight, and eagerness of pursuit, in tlie parties represented, 
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where she likes, and the dbg pursues; she shifts hercourse,' Chap. XVII. 
throws him off^ and darts forward ; and if thrown out, the dog 
is wide of the hare, and must again stretch away after her 
a-head, and recover what he has lost of the course by over- 
shooting himself. 



it strikes us as probable that he was a practical courser, " Apollinis et Dians ntrius* 
que sectatoT," and derived his imagery from experience in the field. To tbe tales of 
" Cephalus and his greyhound Laelaps," and of '* Daphne in Laurooi " with its cited 
accompaniment, we may add mach of the poetical ornament of Arethosa's plaintive 
and terrified flight from the lustful Alpbeui, 



Sic ego currebam ; sic me ferus ille premebat, . . . &c. 
in which tbe classic courser will discoTer many allusioDs to his favourite sport 



Metsmorpb. 
L. ▼. 604. 



Nee me velocior ille. 
Bed tolerare diu cursus ego viribus impar 
Non poteram : longi patiens erat ille laboris. 
Per tamen et canipos, per opertos arbore montes, 
Saxa quoque et rupes, et qua Tia nulla, cucurri. 
Sol erat a tergo : vidi prscedere longam 
Ante pedes umbram : nisi si timor ilia videbat. 
Sed certe sonituque pedum terrebar ; et ingens 
Crinales vittas afflabat anheiitus oriii. 



Ejusdem 
V. 609. 



And when the affrighted nymph is rescued by the interposition of a cloud from her 
poisoer's grasp, and hears the cry " lo Aretliuta, lo Arethusa,** tlie poet compares 
her to a hare in a brake under timilar terror. 



Lepori, qui vepre latens hostilia cemit 
Ora canam, nollosque audetdare corpore motus: 



Ejusdem 
V. 627. 



as if the chase of this little animal had supplied him with the outline of liis picture. 

S. 'O i»kv ^{cXi^ar thf Zp6fiov &c. So ^ian, ZfiS/iov 8i &a iral iObtf oft 0c7, Mpo 
tk Ktti ixturt wopoicX^rci, jcol l^cAfrrfft ry iral r^, iierX^rrw robs K^as Koi iwarHv. 

4. Apollonius Rhodins has well expressed the Kdvts Meaiiumi 6yoris straining 
after the game with open jaws ; 

rvT0^ 8i rvrmvdfuvoi fur^urBty 
V 



Pe Naturk 

Animal. 

L. XIII. c. 14. 



Argonaut. 
L. II. 2S0. 
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Chap. XVII. Moreover, the natural difficulties of the country are more io 
favour of the hare, than the dog — such as rough and stony 



JEntid, 
L. XII. 754. 



and Virgil in the limile of the *' vividos Umber;" copying, probably, the poet of the 
Argonauts, 

Heret hians, jam jamque tenet, umilisque tenenti 
Increpoit raalis, monraqae eloras inani eaL 

The hare under ponuit baa a peculiar leniilnlity of aounda behind ber. To thin 
excellence she owes ber preserration from tbe danger of her pursoen. By this 
fiiculty she often outstrips the fleetest brace of greyhounds, attentiTe to the noiae of 
every stretcb, and sound of every pant : 



StatiiTbeb. 
L. T. 168. 



Fraedpilat suspensa fugaro ; jam jamque teneri 
Credit, et elusos audit concorrere morsus. 



Tbe Booke of 

Venerie. 

p. 248. 



Bacon, of 

Discourse, 

Essay xxxii. 



" It is a gallant sport," says Turbervine, " to see how tbe hare will tume and 
wind to save benelfe out of tbe dogges moutb. So that sometimes even when you 
thinke tbat your greyhound doth (as it were) gape to take her, she will turne and 
cast them a good way behind ber : and so savetb herselfe by turning, wrenching, and 
winding, until she reach some coTert and so save her life." And a far greater than 
this translator of Fouilloux bas remarked : " We see in beasts, that those that are 
weakest in the course, are yet nimblest in the tume ; as it is betwixt the greyhound 
and tbe hare." 

Scarce inferior to his poetical predecessor of Venosinm, tbe claaaic Darcius slipe 
bis swift-footed Pterelas after the started hare, in a aketcb which places tbe course 
before the reader's eyes : 



Darcii Ve- 
nusini Canes. 



Ocyiis inseqnitur Pterelas, cursuque citato 
Intenralla facit lati decrescere campi. 
Jam propior propiorque micat, jam caplat-bianti 
Summa pedum rostro, jam terga fugada stringit. 
llle pavet, flexoqoe obliquat tramite cnrsus, 
£t dubi& trepidans formidine, jamque teneri 
Se putat, et rursum tangentis ab ore reoedit, 
Fstaque momcnto sibi prorogat, lemola donee 
Rostra levis mergat miserando in corpora victor, 
Fulmineua victor, gemino cui tramite lumbos 
Spina subit graciles, et castigate coercet 
Ilia subatrictus venter, stant crura Tolantem 
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grounds,^ steeps and inequalities of surface — both because she Chap. XVII. 
is light, and because her feet, from their wooUiness, are not 
liable to be lacerated by the roughness of the ground ; ^ and 



PnBteritara notum, longo intemodia docta 
Pes geiii, in calum toUantar acumiDe bioo 
Anricule, flexoque in laevia teigora gyro 
Erects redeont falcata ?oluniina caods. 

Mr. Gay's ** Rwal Sports," Canto Snd, afford the only poetical description of a 
baie-coone in the English language, with which I am acquainted, in addition to that 
alrrady dted from the Polyolbion of Michael Dny ton : 

• 

Yet if for sylvan sports thy bosom glow, Canto ii. 

Let thy fleet greyhound arge his flying foe. 

With what delight the rapid coarse I view ! 

How does my eye the circling race porsne ! 

He snaps deceitful air witli empty jaws, 

The subtle hare darts swift beneath his paws : 

She flies, he stretches : now with nimble hound 

Eager he presses on, bnt oreishoots his ground : 

She turns, he winds, and soon regains the way. 

Then, tears with gory mouth the screaming prey. 

6. of ^cXXefirtf. I have not met with this word elsewhere. Xenopbon has rii 
^iXXia, chap. v. De Yen., to signify the same kind of stony ground. The Scholia on 
the Achamenaes of Aristophanes, Act ii. sc. ix. explains ^€\Af^ as rocky ground, 
stony beneath, with a superficial covering of earth — such as we see oo the slopes of 
hills, perhaps. ^AA^r occurs in Hesychius : citXiiphs t^os ical SiwtpTJ^s, icai i^ #iri- 
veXiir wwrp^his* Possibly the English term " fell " may be derived from the Greek 
^AAi^ or ^fAAc^s. 

6. USias rtibt vpMw iiipcts typohs, orcra^i, hpBoif* rohs 8i 6ria9%v vr^ptohs, vAa- Xenopbon.. de 
rur vdrras 8i Mtrhs rpaxios ^rrtj^ovras. Venat. c. v. 

n^wM yhp Boohs Toits wSias xai t^ icaX r&¥ rpax^y Mxfrat. The term Soa^awt iElian. de 
is evidently derived from the woolly covering of the hare's feet \ originally an adjective ^*^ Animal, 
expressive of this peculiarity, but subsequently nsed to designate the hare herself. 
To the same origin Junius refers the English term rabbet — "cuniculus :" "Quotqoot Franc. Junii 
inquam observarunt Anglos, in linguaB vernaculso pronuntiatione, o sonare uta, faciU ..^"' * L ''* 
mecum credent olim fuisse robbet, quod nunc rabbet pronuntiant et scribunt. Atque 1748. 

ita robbet illud fortasse corruptum fuerint ex rougJ^et^ quod exprimit Gr. Sodmouf." 

The English word Aore is derived by the same Etymologist from the Anglo-Saxon 
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Chap. XVII. the running for her life, too, takes away all sense of diffi- 
culties* 



Chap. XVIII. 
Praising, &c. 



When the greyhound has caught the hare, or been otherwise 
victorious in the course/ you should dismount from your horse, 
pat him with your hand and praise him, kissing his head, and 
stroking his ears, and speaking to him by name — *^ Well done, 
Cirras !"2_** Well done, Bonnas !"«— " Bravo, my Horm^ !"♦ 
— calUng each hound by his name ; for, like men of generous 
spirit, they love to be praised : ^ and the dog, if not quite tired 
out, will come up with joy to caress you. At this time, it is a 
good sign for him to roll himself on the ground, as we see 
horses do ; ^ for it shows that he is not done up with the 
course, and, at the same time, rolling refreshes him. 



kara. '* A. S. hara videiut esse ab har^ pilus ; quoniam, ut est apud Plioioin, '▼£!• 
losisskroum animalioni lepus.' " 

1. Let him be made to feel in the words of Ovid, 

non tarn 
Tnrpe fuit Tinci, quam contendisse decoram. 



^lian. de 
Nat. Animal* 
L. viii. c. lu 



It is a great point to encourage a young hound, whether he kiU or not. 

Plntaich remarks in his treatise on the ComparatiTe Instinct of Land and Water 
Animals, that the Canes Venatici, generally* tear tlieir game and lick up Uie blood 
greedily, when they kill it themselres ; but if the animal, of which they are in pur- 
suit, espire firom exhaustion, before ihey reach it, they merely wag their tails, and do 
not lacerate it ; showing thereby that the contest wtf not for the flesh of the uninuJ, 
hat rather for the glory of nctory. 

2. Ki()^jt— derived probably from tlie red colour of the dog. 

5. B^yro — the derivation of this canme name is unknown to me. 

4. 'Op/u^^Arrian's own much- valued bound : to the s&me kennd perhaps belonged 
Cirras and Bonnas. 

6. loiicff 8^ ^cif ri Kol ^iXoriiuas if iavr^ ^vau^r ^ yitp ScMot «p<«r, iiXkk 

** Tmbimur omnes laudia studio," says Cicero, ** et optinus quisque maxime 
glorii ducitur." 

6. Pliny also makes the tame remark, ** Canes a cursn volntatio javat, ut veterina 
ajugo." 
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The more opulent Celts,* who live in luxury, course in the Chap, xix.* 
following manner. They send out hare-finders « early in the ^^,^„Tiiih 
morning to look over such places as are likely to afford hares bare-findew. 
in form ; ' and a messenger brings word if they have found 
any, and what number. They then go out themselves, and 
having started the hare, slip the dogs after her, and follow on 
horseback.'* 

But others, who have no hare-finders, go out on horseback, Chap. xx. 
collecting a large party of fellow-sportsmen togeiheT; and ^'^en*'* 
coming to likely lying-ground, when a hare is started, they 
slip their dogs. While others again, who are more of work- 
men at the sport, sally forth on foot;* and if any one 



* In the Pttris edition of 1044, in Blancard*s of 1683, and in Zeune's, this Chapter 
flands after Chap. xit. ; b«t, on the authority of Schneider, it ia more appropriately 
mtrodaced in this pUee. Indeed the present, and two following chapters, treat of 
the different modes of conxring among the Celts, and might all be united under one 
title. 

!• 'Ocm phf vXevreus-ir a!Mi>if k«X rfu^mffm — the sopeiior class of Celtic gentry, 
nobility, &c. 

. 1^ Tt^f iwrwrr s^ fierra f — finders to look over, &c. The French say, " aller a la EncycM^thod.- 
▼ne."— •* c'est d^coavrir s'U y a dans le pays des b^tes conrables." ^* S.^***' 

S. 'AraaNorSfupos Xtey^s. No description can surpass in accuracy and elegance 
that of the hare in her fonn by the elder Xenophon : K«raicXtr«rai ik ^wMis rk 6s«- De Venat. 
KikuL ttrh rhs Xoy^or, r& 8i wp6tr$w ^WAi| rk wXuffra tnufO^ls icmi lffrc(ras,#v^ ttaijpovr ' ^* *' '^* 
M To6f vAot tV 7^yvr luprtMs, t& 8i ira iwnnrdffas M ria mpuvkArar drmi^ 
d wwi i y t i T^ lypd* lx*i M xol rV fptxa erryoi^r* tuio^ yi^p «al ftoXoic^. 

4* The esample of the Celtic nobility of Arrian*s days was followed by those of a '' 
later date« Bmyer relates (de Re Cib. c. 24.) " Oalliaomnisleporibnsscatet, ideoque 
horam venatio peculUuis est mediocri nobilitati et primarisB non iovisa." Afkd Bap- 
tists Guarinus notes of the Veronese territory, that it abounds with hares, and affords 
opportonities for long courses : 

Namque hie si studeas lepores agitare fugaces, 
Cnrsibos effusis equora longa patent. 

1. A^espTol KvnryfvW. Upon this expression Henry Stephens merely remarks^ 
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Beating the 
ground. 



Chap. XX. accompanies them on horseback, it is his duty to keep up with 
the dogs. 

They beat the ground in regular array^ with an extended 
front, proceeding in a straight line to the completion of a 
certain extent of country ; and then, wheeling about in a body, 
return in the same way by the side of their former track, 
omitting as &r as possible none of the likely lying. * 

But it is necessary, if many dogs are taken into the field, 
that they should not be left at random, and without arrange- 
ment. For when the hare is started from her form, not a man 
would refrain from slipping his hound after her: one from 
eagerness U> see his own dog run, and another from being 
startled and beside himself at the hallooing ; and the hare 
would be caught, in consequence of the crowd and conftuion 
of the dogs, without a struggle, and the whole value of the 



Schediafm. 
L* V. c. xvi. 



Cyneg. i. 
V. 148. 



Turbemlle's 

Booke of 
Hnntiiigy &c. 



" qaod loqoendi genns obserfatione dignam ett/'^ofFeiing no explanation : Zean« 
interprets " qui pedites venantor, studio rei capti :" Moisten, *' qui ipii per se ▼«!»- 
tionit studio incunibunt :" — those who baye to do with the practical part of the 
sport, as the slippers, leaders of the bounds, &c. the actual workmen. Such were 
the fyyow6voi Kpartpol of Oppian, the bearers of the bunting gear to the coTert, &c. 

2. *£inr«pita0-i 8i ir\ fur^hrov raxBiirrts. We here see the military tactician : after 
the lapse of nearly seventeen centuries, no improvement has taken place in the mode 
of beating for a hare. One of our best English manuals of coursing, whose anthor 
was probably as expert in the field as his predecessor of Bithynia, thus describes the 
plan adopted in the days of good Queen Bess : "To course y*. hare you must send 
either bare-finders before you to find some hare sitting, or els yourself w^. your com- 
pany may range and beat over the fields until you either find a hare sitting, or start 
her. I have marked y«. hare«finders in their seeking of a hare in Northsmptonshyre, 
and they will never beat but one end of a furlong : and that shall be the end which is 
downe the wind or from the wind ; for they hold opinion that a hare will not (by 
her wil) sit with her head into the wind. He that will seeke a hare must ga over* 
thwart the lands ; and every land that he passeth over, let him beginne with his eye 
at his foot, and so looke downe the land to the furlong*s end, first on the one side 
and then on the other ; and so shall he find y«. hare sitting in her forme : asaoone as 
beespyetb her he must cry Sa how. Then tliey which lead the greyhounds may come 
neare : and you may appoynt which greyhounds shall course. Then let him which 
found the hare, go towards ber and say. Up, p«s«f , vp f untill she rise out of her 
forme." 
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spectacle destroyed. On which account a steward riiould be 
appointed over the sporty' should match the dogs^ and give 
orders to the field: — ^if the hare start on this side^ you and 
you are to sUp^ and nobody else ; but if on that side, you and 
you : and let strict attention be paid to the orders given. * 



Chap. XX. 
Stewud. 



8. "hfxwror—*' the judge expert in cooriing " of Twbemlle, p. 249. 

It appetn to me from this paacage that the Celti coursed with each hound held in 
« sbgle slip and collar, and started probahly simultaneously with his appointed com- 
peer, held in juxta* position by a second person. Some commentators, however, are 
of opinion, firom the term flrvy9ua{Vr«, that the dogs were held in double collars, or 
couples ; but if so, we must still sopposei from the words ah Kviah hrtkbtw, that 
two persona were appointed to let the dogs loose at the same thne : 



Copula detrahitur canibos. 

Xenophon particularlj enjoins, in his instructions on hare-bunting, that the Spartan 
hounds should be held in separate collars at the coTert-side : ^fcionir x*P^'> (each 
apart) Jhms &r ^Xvroi d»vu 

The ancient slip or slippe (ab f labendo Vlit. p. 94.) was formed by a leading thong 
or lyam, passed through the ring of the dog*s collar, the two ends being held in the 
band of the slipper, or keeper. When the dog was loosed, the slipper let go one 
end of the thong, and drew the other with his hand fi-om the eye of the collar, 
whereby the dog was liberated with the collar on his neck, the lyam remaining in the 
slipper's hand. (See Xenophon, Pulluz, and Conrad Gesner, on these sccoutre- 
ments : the latter is copious on the subject in his Hist. Quadrap. *' Calais.") Such 
a representation of greyhounds coursing, wi^ collars on their necks, we have in 
Montlancon, Tom. iii. liv. xv. pi. 176. (Chasse au Lievre.) Kor are the incum- 
brances, which envelop Ihe necks of Chrysis and Aura in this beautiful gem, got rid 
of in the conrsxng plates of " The Gentleman's Recreations," — so few are the im- 
prorements in the practical department of the leash, from the days of Arrian till 
those of Richard Blome. The modem method of slipping a brace of greyhounds, at 
the same instant of time, from double spring or wedge collars, is of recent introduc- 
tion ; having its origin, probably, at the institution of public coursing meetings. 

4. Ol tk ^liMMhoirrtiv rh raxBiv* Obedience to the orders of the HpxtM^ or Ayanw- 
0^r, in a coursing field, is an essential point of discipline : indeed, we could not 
select any more important for the regulation of such an assemblage than the brief snd 
emphatic injunction of our author in his Tactics, " silence and attention to orders" — 



Ovid. Met. 
L. VII. 769. 



De Venat. 
c. VI. 



See the 

lithograph of 

Chrysis and 

Aora. 



Arriani Tactic. 

71. 
£d. Blancard. 
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Chap. XXI. The Celts sometimes comtse with a mixture of sagacious and 

CoursiDg with gwift-footed bounds ; * and while the dogs of scent are trying, 

tagficioui and ' ^ j -o^ 
swift boandt 

together. . 



fAKjjltUt of I. This method of couising was pncdsed in England in the dajs oT Edmimd De 
^^!^^ Langlejr (A. D. ISSO). From the instrocaons which he gi?es relatiTe to it, it 
fol. 99. appears that the grej^hoonds were placed, as amongst the Celts, on the ontside of the 

coTert. So also in the heaotiful poetry of Scott : 

Marniion. And foresters in greenwood trim 

Introduction to Le^^ in the leash the gaxeboonds grim, 

Attentive as the brachet's hay 
From the dark corert drove the prey 
To slip them as he drove away. 
The startled quarry bounds amain» 
As fast the gallant greyhounds strain. 

De Canibus et " ^^ autem vidimus/' says Blondus, ** venantes in c^»iendif leporibus luwic 
Venaiione modum servare insidiandi. Divisi ac sparsi venatores per inculta freqoentius quam 
per culta, arte qu&dam incedunt laqueis canem leporariuro detinentes : spineta et 
senteSf sive dnmeta, saltusve potius celebrantes quam nemora. Nonnnnquam etiam 
premittunt odorum canem qui e latebris pellat timidum leporem» post quern e laqueis 
mittunt canem fqgacem, altis clamoribus persequentes, qui sunt eihortationes foga- 
cium canum.'' 

U. Aldrovand. " In montosis locis (agri Bononiea&ii) ob rubetorum frequentiam, canibus saga- 

TT ^" T ^^™ *^ leporet ezdtandos utuntur, deinde visis leporibus canes leporaiios sdvont," 

mp. . II. ^^ 

The classic poet of Barga, although we look in vain for a description of the hare- 
course throughout his varied and copious Cynegeticon, has left us the foUowing 
counterpart in the machinery of the fox-chase with swift-footed hounds : 

P. Angel. Barg. Interea juvenes qua sunt aspeninia campi 

Cyneg. L. vx. Dnmeta, et spinis cliviis consurgit acutis, 

Obsed^re viae, alii qui mane tepcnti 
Flamine in advenes auras fert Euros odoras, 
Veloces tenuere canes : turbamque Mgaoem 
Immis^re, premant patnlu, quis naiibus boatem 
Obeocnam, et dumis sese occultaie parantem, 
Conantemque animam tristi subdooere letho. 
Quam postquam certo latratu ursere propinquam, 
Solvuntnr canibus cocracia vincla Lacatnis : 
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they stand apart with the greyhounds, leading them in their Chap. XXI, 
hands where it is most probable the hare will direct her 
course, that they may slip them at her when she breaks cover. ^ 
And here the greyhounds answer the same purpose as Xeno- 
phon's nets. ' But the courses in this way are irregular and 
confused, and the hare, however good, is generally so terrified 
at the barking of the finders, that, unless she get far enough 
a-head to be able to recover herself, she is easily caught, being 
frightened out of her wits. * 



and this is again followed by other chases, wherein the wolf and stag are the grey- 
hound's qoarry. 

See also L*EcoIe de la Chaaae, (Rouen, 178S,) ** Maniere de prendre lea loups V^nerie 

aw les l^mera." ^ ormande. 

C. VII. 

S. *Oirwf 69 rot vpox^ff' " Qnftcunqne ratione fieri potest," Ind. Grcc. Z. 
" When she is going off," Blane. 

3. Ka2 wiv td kAi^s aSrai, Z ri ircp al ApKvs Ueuo^vri ^Miv^, From some curious 
Dialogues composed by Elfric, Duke of Mercia, in Latin, Mr. Tomer has shuwn that 
our ancestors resembled their continental neighbours in these field sports. 

" I am a hanter to one of the kings. — How do yon exercise your art ? I spread Hl^t. of the 
my nets, and set them in a fit place, and instruct my hounds to pursue the wild deer Anglo- baxoris. 
till they come to the nets unexpectedly, and so are entangled, and I slay them in the 
nets.— Cannot you hunt without nets ? Yes, with iwift hounds I follow the wild 
deer. — What wild deer do you chiefly take 1 Harts, boars, and rein-deer, and goats, 
and sometimes hares," &c. 

4. *Tir^ rijs k\ayy7is rS§¥ itw&y, &c. Kwmy i^fitiO€y dftoKKii : for a practical Apollon. 
exemplification of a course conducted upon the principle of uniting speed and saga- KhoH. 
city in the same pack, see Mr. Hobhoose's description of his sport with his host at 

Votizza. To *' four wire-haired Lacouni" were added '* three mongrel pointers, Journey thro' 
and several curs . , . with a large party of men on foot and horseback, making as Albania, &c. 
much noise as possible." It is scarce necessary to state the poor bare was killed 
*' after a short run." 

This method of coursing (if it deserve the name) was much in use in France two 
centuries or more ago. " They tise their greyhounds," says Turberville, " only to Book of 
set backsets, or receytes for deare, wolfe, fox, or such-like. Whereas we here in Hunting. 
England do make great account of such pastime as is to be seen in coursing with ^' 

greyhounds at deare, hare, foxe, or such-like, even of themselves, when there are 
neyther hounds hunting, nor other mcane to help them." 

Edmund De Langley, in his fiHan^Ut Of ®ame, condemns the onion of sagacious ^ '^'*' '^'* ^^* 
aird fleet hounds, " spaynels and grciboundes,** in the same field ; for " the spaynel 

Q 
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Chap. XXI. Whoever, therefore, is a good slipper, should not let go his 
dog while the hare is at all bewildered, (unless he would 
destroy the sport,) but should allo'w her to make her first turns, 
and then slip. 

Chap. XXIT. Let it be deemed unlawful to slip to a young hare;* but 

Ware Leveret, rather, in obedience to my namesake, spare such for the 

Goddess.^ If possible, indeed, you should endeavour to call off 



wil make al the ryot and al the harme." The latter's mode of hunting is beautifallj 
described by Darcius of Venusiuni : 

Canes. ^* *i ^^^^ '^^i* ^^ lep«is errat in arvo, 

Pone legent rostro vestigia note sagaci : 
Et'roodo trauBverso, raodd recto jugera solco 
Scratantar, &c. 

Xeoophon. !• T& f*^*^ ^^ ^^ iftoypii ol ^iKoKwuyirM k^iairi ry Btf. Bat the same mercy 

de VeDatione. was not extended to fawns : see Xenoph. de Venat. c. ix. 1. 

2. Tp ©ey. Diana itypor4pa, or Venatriz. 

Homer. Iliad. w^rvia 9np&w 

^ ' "ApTtfus otyporifni. 

Homer. Hymn. ^ ^^^ ^ trKt6wrra iral hcpUMS ^i»i§9aai 

in Dian. ^p^ r^pwofUimi voTXP^ca r6^a rtnivti, ' 

So, in tlie Anacreontic Airavtia, 

yowovfuu 0^ iXaip^$6\.9f 
Bai^, ircd Aihs, kypi»v 
^owo»*, "Aprcfu, Btipmv, 

Polluc. Onom. By Pollux the worshiplbl goddess is Tarioasly called ieypor4pa, md Kimiy^rtSf Ktd 

L. V. c. 1. IS. ^(X^pof, jrcd 5p«(a. For the popular belief respecting .her many Tocations, see 

Callimach. H. in Dian. How graphically is she decked out, in all her sylran trim, by 

Neroesian, in the following address to her, to aid, with her many sporting associates, 

the essay of his Cynegetical Muse ! 

Neroesian. Tu modo que saltus placidos siUasquc pererras 

Cyneg. 86. Latonae, Phoebe, magnum decus, eja age suetus 
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the dogs on scent ; though they are with difficulty checked, Chap. XXII. 
being intractable from hunger, and so keen at devouring 
whatever prey they take, that you can scarce drive them 
away, even by beating them with sticks. 

You should course the stag, or any game of equal size in the Chap. XXIII. 
same way, slipping high-couraged hounds ;* for the animal is Stog-counmg. 



Some habitufly arcumque manu : pictamqae phtretram 

Suspende ex huineris : tint aurea tela, tagittae : 

Candida paniceis aptentur crura cothumis : 

Sit chlamya auraCo muhuro sub tegniine laaa, 

Corriigesqae sinus geronatis balcbeus arctet 

Nexibas : implicibus cohibe diademate crines. 

Tecam Naiades faciles, viridique juvent^ 

Pubentes Drjades, Nympheqoe, unde amnibns humor, 

Adsint, et docilis decantet Oreadas Echo. 

Doc age, Diva, tuum frondosa per avia Tatem. 

Te Kquimur : tu pande domos et lustra ferarum. 

* 

See Lucian's Deorum Dialogi, Venus et Copido, for the pursuits of Diana ; and 
fcrtoTeral elegant representations of her in her sporting attire, see Montfaacon, 
Tom. I. Perrier, Tab. 64. Goltai Numismata Grsciae, &c. Tab. vii. f. 1. Insular 
Medals, Tab. xvii. f. 1. Morell. Tab. xv. Passrrii Tom. iii. Tab. 88. &c. A few 
of the roosi classic gems and medals have been faithfully copied in outline by Mr* 
Haghe from the antique, and anneied to this work ; they are taken from Montfao- 
con, who had previously borrowed them from La Chausse and Beger. 

The translation of Mr. Blane does not extend beyond this Chapter. 

1 . Xenophon De Venat. c. ix. recommends Indian dogs for deer-hunting, as they 
are strung, large, sirift-footed, and resolute. 

In the ancient field sports of Britain'we find tlie deer« the wolf, and the foi, and 
even sometimes the wild cat, (of which last the fSLOIlfiAtt Of ^Snt c. x. reports, 
*' he hath the Devyllis spyryt,*') coursed with greyhounds : but at present these 
diversions are discontinued, and the hare alone deemed worthy of tlie honoorable 
distinction of competing in speed with the Celtic hound : 

And where that ye come in playne or in place. Book of 

I shall you tell whyche ben bestys of encbace : ^^ Alban a. 

One of theym is the bucke : a nother is the doo : 
The foxe and the marleron : and the wylde roo. 
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Chap. \XIII. large, runs a long while, and is by no means safe to contend 
with ; 2 indeed there is no little danger of a greyhound being 
destroyed by a stag. * 

But where the plains are adapted for riding, as in Mysia, 
Dacia, Scythia, and Illyricum,^ they are in the habit of 



The coorsing of deer was a recreation of high repute, and waa divided into two 
sorts ; the paddock, and the forest or pmiUu. See Daniel's Rural Sports. Bat a 
better autliority, Tarberrille, in ^ a short observation set downe bj the Translatoor. 
concerning coorung with greyhoundes," attached to *' The Booke of Hunting," has 
given us his remarks on coursing deer, and the method of doing it in the olden time 
with ** teaten*' (" to start the deare from the whole heard, or make a low dearo 
strain/') *' side laies" ('* to way-lay him by the midway/*) and *' docJc-ails, or 
reeeits" (to meet him *' foil in the face — to the end they may the more anaae 
him.") See Tnrberville's Appendix to his Uantlatkm of Fouillouz, and " The Go* 
vemour," B. i. c. 17. 

2. M^a re 7^ rh Bj^pUif, &c. " He is of all beasts/' says Gertase Brlarkhan» 

" the goodliest, stateliest, and most manly :" and Buffon, after describing the stag 

Hist. Naturelle. with his wonted eloquence, concludes, *' sa grandeur, sa l^eret6, sa force le dis- 

tinguent asses des autres hahitans des bois : et comme il est le plus noble d'entra 
eux, il ne sert aussi qo'aux plaisirs des plus nobles des hommes ; il a, dans tons let 
temps, occop^ le loisir des h^ros.*' 

" A red deare will beare sometimes foure or five brase of greyboonda before tbej 
can pull him downe : such wondeifoll force he is of, and can so easily ahake off a 
greyhound when be pincheth him." 

3* 'O Kilfiwot oi afUKphSf &c. '* He that hatlt a good hare greyhound, shal do 
very evill to course a deare with him, for it wil both bmse him and make him lyther : 
and the course at the hare is much the nobler pastime." 

Oppian denies that deer butt with their horns, and thereby endanger the dogs : 



Booke of 

U anting. 

p. 247. 

p. 247. 



Cynegeticus 
II. 184. 



oftroTC 70^ ire^oXp^ it^nrrla, hiplaaiPTO, 



De Venat. 

C. IX. 



but Xenopbon, a practical authority, affirms it — roii it^pcun mUu aol rois woviw. The 
thrust from the tynes, or branches, of the stag's homa, were accounted ht more 
dangerous to a human being than those of the btiar's tusk : 



If thou be hurt with horn of stag, it brings thee to thy bier : 

But barber's hand shall boar*8 hurt heal ; thereof have thon no fear. 



llippolyt. 
Act. 1.71. 



4. "EyBa t& ircS/a cv^Aava. The Homeric scholar will remember the Nomade tribes 
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coursing deer with Scythian and lUyrian horses; which. Chap. XXIII. 
though slow at first in pursuit, and utterly despicable, as £bu- as 
appearance goes, by the side of those of Thessaly, Sicily, or 
Peloponnesus, hold out to the last under the most severe work.^ 
On such occasions you will see the huge, swift, proud-looking 
horse flagging, and this lean and scrubby Uttle animal at first 
passing him, then leaving him behind, and at last even driving 
the stag away from him. He holds on indeed until the stag 
gives out and stops, gasping with distress ; ^ when you may, if 



of this champaign region, on whom Jupiter cast his ejea in looking from Mount Ida 
towards Thrace. The Myuans were of the number : 



tArhs {i xdXuf Tp4x«¥ 6<ra9 panvif^ Iliad, r . S. 



Mv(rm¥ T* dTXiAuCx^vi^y ko^ iyauSv 'ImuifioXyOv, &c. 

Seneca speaks of the '* Vacuisqoe vagus Sarmata campis/' — Claudian, of the " gent De iv. Consul, 
ezerdta caropo," — and an earlier poet, the exiled Ovid, in one of his mournful Honoru. 
elegies, commemorates the Scythian's skill in horsemanship : 

Protinus asquato siccis aquilonibua Istro, Tristioro 

T III "Vt Y 

Invehitur ceJeri barharus bostis equo : 
Hostis equo pollens longeque volante sagitti 
Vidnam late depopulatur hamam. 

Stmbo notices the hunting propensities of the inhabitants of the Scythian and Sar- 

matian plains (L. xvii.) ; and the eloquent historian of the Decline and Fall en- Hist, of Rome. 

laiges on the vigour and patience both of the men and horses in the continual exer- ' ^^l* '^* c* xxvi. 

cise of the chase. From the way in which these pastoral tribes of the Scytliisn 

plains are introduced by Arrian in connexion with tlie Celtic coandng, we may con- 

dode that they were Celto-Scytbians. 

5. The highest praise is bestowed by Oppian on Sicilisn horses, ^^aroc SoceXo^ : Cyneg. i. 
bat fleeter than these are the Armenians and Parthians ; and fleetest of all, the ^'* 
Iberians. 

6. 'O tk is roaovroy Apa hn4x^^* 

Bon ilium unquam genibusve labantem P* 4'*f'^ 

Videris, aut animam fessum vix ore trahentem. **'J* 7^^%* 

* L. V, 

Verum importuno potuit soperesse labori 
Acrior, atque novas currendo acquirere vires, 
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Chap. XXIII. you choose, spear him at close quarters as if enfettered, 7 or 

throw a' noose over his neck,® and lead him away alive. 

Chap. XXIV. In Africa there is a mode of coursing on Libyan horses,^ 

Coureb^of ^^^^^ Nomades, on which the sportsmen, mounted, catch not 

Wild Asses, only red and roe deer,* (for these are taken with little effort, 

and the horses are not esteemed good in consequence,') but also 



Velocem quandoque fug& pnevertere ceirum, 
£t premera immanes animis optavimus aproi. 

7. '^(ffOTU' 1l9iif c/ fi^v fio^Xoio, oKomifftu f/T^cr &s wew^fi4ni¥, 
Virgii. Georg. Cominus obtrancat feiro, graviterque radentes 

T III w %^A 

* *^'** Cedont, et magno'laed clamore reportant. 

Xenophon gives a fall description of the mode of ensnariog deer in a Tariety of 
trap called xoHoarpdfitj, and adds : ijdffKorreu 5^ Kcti &yfv wo9offrpd0iis ZimmSftanu, 
tray ^ 4 ^pn Bepiv^, ixayoptvowri ykp v^i^pa, &ar% iarwrai iucorri^QPrai* 

Oppian. Cyneg. {uvby iueovrtj^tiy 8c K<d hrrla ro^df€<rBeu 

'^' ** Oripcts hp€ioT4povs* 

8. 'Bp6xoy — ^a noose-rope. Such ropes were generally used by rude nations in 
battle as well as tlie chase. For a clever representation of this nu>de of catcliing 
deer, see the Venationes Feramni of Stradanus and Galle, and the accompanying 
quatrain of Kilian Dufflasiis. 

De Nat. Anim. i. ^jian mentions these horses in his second book of Animal History : Auurri 

fUw «£crtv tmrwf mofidrov i^ 8^ rt «il(r0orrtu oi>64ir Xerrol 9^, koX oinc ^apmi, hrrr^ 
Sffio/ 7« fiiip KoL ^4p9tP hXiympiaaf ^cwStov tlaiv : — and Oppian in bis first Cynegetic : 

Cyneg. x. MaOpctp V til6\a ^v\a xo\h vpo^powriM Mbfrvy 

T. 289. « ^^^ 9p6f»ovs rcofooht r«, xcd ift^ w6pw5 kKrfMvoW 

Koi Alfiv€S furk Tohs SoAix^y Zp6i»J09 iKTf\4ovaiP, 

2. *EXi^tft fi ZopKdXas. I take ixA^s to be the red deer, the cervns elaphns of 

naturalists ; and 96pKas the roe deer, cervus capreolus, the chevrenil of France. To 

Cyneg. II.' these the poet of Anaxarbus adds the fallow deer, under the name of ^ptmSpof 
V. 29S. 

8. From hence it would appear that it was no great exploit to take a red or roe 

Cyneg. ii. deer, in Arrian's opinion ; but the latter was deemed very fleet by the last-cited poet, 
V. 315. 
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Arabian 

Coareing de« 

•cribed by 

Xenophon. 



wild asseSy^ which excel in speed, and power of holding out for Chap. XXIV 
the greatest length of course. 

For when the Greeks marched with Cyrus, the son of 
Darius, against the great king,^ (in which expedition Xenophon 
was engaged, who relates the circumstance, ®) while they were 
passing over the plains of Arabia, ^ there appeared herds of 
wild asses, but not one could be caught by any single horse- 
man, and therefore the Greeks pursued them with relays of 
horsemen at stated distances $ and after the asses had held 
out for a long while against several, they sunk at last from 
fatigue. Thus even Cyrus himself, the son of the great king, 
and the brother of the great king, had not horses good enough 



imurdg nu f 96piat9 iipQhika y4p9$\a : and his opinion is supported by tlie high aatho- 
rity of the Mayster of Game, who affirms that '* be rennyth wondir fast, and some 
tyme, at the partyng from bis leyre, he sbal oat goo a brace of good greye bonndes." 
4. The wild ass, or Koolan, is an animal of the greatest speed and beauty. He is 
elegantly and correctly described by Oppian : 



^axat, c. ▼. 

fol. S2. 






Cyneget ixi. 
18S. 



100. 



See also the Book of Job, c. xxxix. vs. 5. et seqq. Plin. Hist. Nat. L. viii. c 44. Epigr. L. xiii. 
Vano de R. R. L. ii. c. 6. and the Veterinarian Apsyrtos, Geopon. L.'Xvi. c. 21. 
Martial records his beauty, '< Pulcher adest onager.*' Spelman is mistaken in iden- 
tifying the onager and sebra, and referring to the stuiFed specimen of mw eoUegt for 
his example of the former under the type of the latter. 

5. iH4y«uf /Bao-iX/cu This is the title given by ail Greek authors to the king of 
Persia ; and it is preserved to the successors of Mahomet in that of the Grand 
Seignor* Cyrus was the youngest son of Darius by Parysatis, and brother to 
Artaxeizes. His father, therefore, and brother, were both called, jcor* ^(oxV» " the 
great king." 

6. Xenophon. Anabas. L. x. 6. 2. 

7. The inhabitants of this part of Arabia are denominated 2in|rfrai "Apctfits by 
Strabo ; a vagabond people, living by depredation. " Nomades, infestioretque 
Chaldsonxm, Scenitis/' says Pliny, '* a tabemaculis cognominati ;" afterwards 
Saracens. 
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Chap. XXIV. for this chase ; and yet the Libyan boys, some at eight years 

of age, and others not much older, mounted on their naked 
steeds,^ and guiding them with a switch, as the Greeks employ 



Lucret. L. iv. 



Litii L. V. 
Decad. iv. 



8. *Zw\ yvfu^&p Tvnf Xrmev. 

Gens quoB nndo Ksidens MiiMylia dorno 
Ore levi flecdt fnenoram nescia virg&. 

The allusions to the tractable and fleet Numidian horse, and hU expert rider, are 
100 numeruuB in the authors of antiquity for citation of more than a few. The ba«b>, 
in the language of our great dramatist, 

will follow where the game 
Makes way, and run like swallows o'er the plain. 

In the arm J uf Hannibal, the '* equi hominrsque paulali, discinctna et inermia 
eques, equi tine frapnit,*' are eulogized bj the Roman historian : and Strebo noticva 
the docility of the African little steeds to be such &s i' hath ^a$Hov olcutlfw^at, 

Virgil speaks of the " Nomid» infrasni/' (i£neid. L. iv. 41.): Silius Italicus 
of the 

felocior Euris 
£t doctus virgte sonipes : — L. iii. 

and again, in the first buok of his Punic War : 

Hic passim exultant Numidae gens inscia frsbni, 
Queis inter geminas per ludum nobilis aures 
Quadrupede.'u flectit non cedens virga lupatis. 



Oppian.Cyneg. 
IV. 46. 



But the poets of the chase, Oppian and Nemesian, have left us in detail their shape 
and qualifications : 

^mr^c y « Jre 

Kol fw^ots twwouri Kwmv &r«p iBbs iXtvuvtar 
tmrouriP Ktivottrof &rm mfA McufptBa ytuoM 
^4pfio97^f 1^ Atfi^vuf, &roi fiif itdprtt xc«fAr 

vtlBoPTCu 8i xAyouriWy 5in| fiporhs ^/uuf€^i, 
rolhrww iTrtKdrm iccfiwy iwi0i^TOp§s Tir#«v 
^ itvyas \tlvovai ^Xovs, whwot r* ihiiwriv 
Tviroif , ^cXiov re /9oAp, ical p6a^ ipmy&y. 
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the rein, press the^e wild asses so closely in pursuit^ that at Chap. XXIV. 
last they throw a noose around their necks and lead them away 
quite subdued. 9 

Such are the methods of coursing adopted by those who have Compwison of 
fleet hounds and horses : they neither ensnare the animals with Couning. 
toils, netSy or springes ; ^^ nor employ, in short, any other tricks 
or wily inventions, but contend with them in a straight-forward 
trial of speed. ^^ And to me, the two spectacles appear nowise 



Qaemque coloratus Mazaz deserta per anra 
Fmwii, et assiduos docuit toterare labom. 
Nee pigeat quod turpe caput, defonnis et bIvub 
Est ollii, quodque infreiieB, quod liber aterqae, 
Qaodqae jubis pronos cervix diverberet annos. 
Nam ilecti facilit, lasdvaqae coUa lecatat 
Panet ia obaequiam lentai modenunine virge. 
Verbera sunt praeoepta fogs, rant yerbera freiii. 
Quill et promiasi spatiota per ajqaora campi 
Cvfiibos acquirunt commoto aaiiguine Yires, 
Paolatiiiique avidos comites poat terga relinqoant. 

9. The aaroe fact ii related bj ^lian, in his Natural Hiatory of Animals, L. ziv. 
c. 10.; and Beckman (Hist, of InventionSi Vol. iv. p. 293.) observes, on the autho> 
lity of Vancouver, that the Pp6xos, or noose-rope, is still employed by the Hunga- 
rians, for the subjugation of wild horses. 

10. See these instruments of predatory hunting described in the early part of the 
Appendix, and accurately represented in the spirited engravings of the " Venationes 
Ferarum " of Stradanus and Galle. The metrical skill of A. C. Kilian DuiBseus, the 
poet of the annexed quatrains, is not commensurate with that of tlie engraver. 

11. *%K tov 9h$4ot Hurymyitifitrou Many are the instances recorded in which the 
agency of the hound of chase was despised by " the light-footed sons of Chiron's 
school." The heroes and heroines of old were all-sufficient for the capture of the 
fleetest animals of the forest and plain. This was indeed coursing in good earnest, 
and is well illustrated by the simile of the text. In this way Diana furnished her 
chariot with deer, her xpandtyptop, the swiftest beasts of draught — 

— — riffvpas V SfAffi Axa $iotf(ra, 
96erpi Kvwo^fdtit, Xim roi My ip/M ^4pC9(ru 

In this way, the son of Peleus arrested the attention of her sylvan ladyship and the 
goddess Pallas, 

R 



Nemesian. 
Cyoeg. TS. 2G1 . 



Callimach. 

H. in Dian. 

vs. 105. 
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Chap. XXIV. akin : the former being like thievish depredation ; the latter, 

like a battle fought out with main strength : the one class of 
sportsmen resembling pirates in their clandestine attack, while 
the other are as openly victorious as were the Athenians over 
the Medes in the naval engagement at Artemisium,^^ or at 
Salamis and Psyttalia, or again at Cyprus. 

Chap. XXV. ^ f^^ ^j^g j^g ^^ which greyhounds should begin coursing, * 
of entering ^ you may take a bitch out after the eleventh month ; ^ or, if she 

bitch-puppiet. 



Lee's Pindar. ' when, if we credit tales bdiered of old, 

His speed sabdoed the bounding stag, liis spoil — 
By bounds unaided and tbe treach'root toil. 

L. xxzvii. BlithridateSp in later days, was wont, during his rustication, *^ fens cursn ant fugare, 

c. II. aot persequi, cum quibusdam etiam yiribas oongredi.** And in our own annals. 

Description of " King Henrye tbe fift," says Holinshed, " thought it a mere scoffery to porsue 

^^^^?* , any fallow deare wyth hounds or greyhounds, but supposed bym selfe alwayes to 
Booke Xhude. 

^ f^ have done a sufficient acte, when be had tired them by bis own travaile on foots, and 

so kylled them wyth hys bandes, in the upshot of that exercise and ende of liys 

recreation." 

12. n«pi *A/rr«/[J<rioy. 

Pindar. Fn^. ^^ ,^^„ •AanroT- 

XL. p. 75. . , % 

ediuHeyne. ' w #/5dXorro ^ivAr 

Plato {XSyos Irird^ioi) gives the first and principal honours (iiptortHa) to the victon 
of MaiatlKm— r& pk dcvrcpcia, rois wtfA 2a\i^a koI ^ 'AfTtfiifft^ Miiipix4^"^ "^ 
9uchirwffu Artemisinm was a northern promoutoiy of the island of Euboea ; Psyttalia, 
a small, rocky, and barren isle, off the coast of Attica, and near to Salamis ; Cyprus, 
an island of the Medftenanean Sea. The naval victories of Themistoieles and Cimon 
are too well known to need any detail. 

1. Having taken a summary .view of the different modes of coursing amongst the 
Celts, and elsewhere, he now enters in detail into the treatment, initiation, &c. of 
young bounds. 

2. Tbe elder Xenophon mentions an earlier date for entering puppies— bitches at 
eight months, dogs at ten months old : but he does not allude to greyhounds. Pollux 
would introduce bitches at six months, and dogs at eight ; Onomast. L. v. c. ix. 
The courser will follow the example of his Bithynian predecessor, whose instructions, 
indeed, are in exact accordance witli modem practice. 
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be well set, and not loose-limbed, you may let go a hare from Chap. XXV. 

your hand before her, in an open field, a month earlier than 

this, starting the pup close to the hare, Ihat she may enjoy 

the sight of her game, and, by seeing it quite close, may work 

with eagerness.' But presently slip another good dog to the 

hare, that the puppy may not suffer by too long a course, nor 

flag from over-fatigue ; and the second dog turning the hare 

with ease again and again, will drive her into the puppy's 

mouth, when the latter should be allowed to tear her with her 

teeth till she has killed her.^ 



S. He recommends a later period lor entering dog-puppies ; see the next Chapter. 
Nemedan makes no dUtinction between tlie dog and bitch on this pomt : 

Jam cum bis denoe Phcebe reparayerit ortns, 

Incipe non longo catulos producere curaa ; 

Sed parra Tallis spatio, septove novali. 

His leporem pnemitte mano, non vinhns sqnii. 

Nee canns virtute parem ; sed tarda trahentem 

Membra ; queant jam nunc fadles nt sumere prcdas. 

Nee semel indulge catulis moderamine conns ; 

Sed dooec validos etiam prsTortere snescant> 

Ezeiceto diu, Tenandi munere cogens 

Discere, et emeritm landem virtotis amaie. 

Necnoa coninelm norint hortamina vods. 

Sen cursiu rOTocent, jubeant sen tendere cursns* 

Qmnetiam docti Tictam contingere pnedam, 

Ezanimare velint taatom, non carpere tomptam. 

Less diffuse than the Carthaginian poet, the Veronese physician enters his " catu- 
Ins ▼enaticos" in the following lines of his Alcon» without specifying his age : 

Illi igitor plenis ubi noodum viribus etas 
Aocessit, panrom cursu conscendere coUem 
£t moUi assoeicant sese demittere divo. 
Hioc tenerara leporen, vel crura infirma trahentem 
Sectari capream, et facilem precurrere caoipnm 
Incipiat, yerbisque viri paiere morantis. 

A* 'KKiffuaiUfw 8^ tov ^a>f , says the elder Xenophon, ZiJUvm ubrtus &ra^^ir)v^nu. 
Every sportsman is fully aware of the importance of blooding young hounds : Ki»v 



Neroesian. 
Cyneget. 
▼s. 186. 



Fracastorii 
A Icon. 



De Venat. 

C. VII. 



1 
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Chap. XXV. Ab soon aB the season arrives for taking out your puppies, 
let them be first walked over such roads as are rough ; ^ 



Natarft Animal. 
L. VIII. c. 2. 

Arifltotelis 

Etbic. Nicom. 

L. III. c. X. 

Platarchi 

Utraqoe ani- 

malup &c. 

Grata 
Cyneg. vs. 246. 



&7pcUriic&i ixas ainhs yjkv \afiitv 9iiptov ffdrroi, icoi c^cpifrai rg typf As HBK^, At 
eanhy (nryx»fffi^ 6 Sccnr^n^s : and a greater than Xenophon or JElnn has declaivd 
that the cur4e, or quarry, is to the Spartan hound the object of his chase, oM roTs 
iafjuus T&p KceyttSar al k^s x^P^^**'^* i^& ^ fip^^ — ^t fiopia^ t^owrv. Bat 
Plutarch tells us that they wiU nut touch the game, nor lap the blood of it, unless 
they kill it themselves ; while, in the other case, ^rr«i Scoirrdrrcf, KOi rh JfM 
kdnrovai irpoB^iiMMf &c. 

Ergo ubi plena suo rrdiit victoria fine 

In partem pnede veniat conies, et sua norit 

Prcmia. Sic open juvet inservtsse benigno. 

Hoc ingens meritam est : hiBc ultima palma trophsi. 



Onomast. L. v. Julius Pollux advises that poppies be well blooded, tra irpo<r€0({Wrrai rg Kunfy^- 



Albi Dians 

Leporicide 

L. IV. 

MS.Twety and 
Giffard. 

illa9<ter of 
ISrame. c. xiv. 

fol. 62. 

Countrey Con- 
tenuB.i. p.51. 



De Venat. 

C. IV. 



Atque in parva secant spoliatum segmina corpus, 
' Adduntque infectum leporino sanguine panem. 

" Ye shal gif yo'. houndys the bowellis boyled w**. breed, and it is callyd reward 
for cause that it is etyn on the erthe and not on the skyn." 

" Goodnesse of greyhoundes cometh of ryght corage and of the good nature of her 
fader and modir, and also men may wel heipe to make hem good in the enchannyng 
of hem with other good greihoundes and feede hem wel in the beest that he taketh." 

** In coursing,*' says Markharo, ** you shall observe two things, blond and labour ; 
bloud, which is a hartening and animating of your dogge to delight m the pleasure, 
when he findes the reward of his paines taking ; for if a dog course contuiually, and 
never kiU, the sport will growe yrksome to him, and therefore, now and then, give 
him such advantage that he may kill the hare — then labour, which is contrary to 
killing ; for in it you must give the hare all indifferent advantage, both by lawe and 
otherwise, whereby she may stand long before the dogge and make him shewe his 
uttermost strength before he be able to reach her." 

4. So Xenophon : tffrt 8i icol, ttrev tov €6piffK»uf rhv Xoryd, iiyoBhy, ttTcv ria kApus 
cir rh Tpax^a* ictd yhp €^od9S yiyvorrai, ical rh a^fiora Zitarovowrai i¥ r6irots rwo^ots 



Natalis Comes 

de Venatione. 

L. I. 



Nee nulla hinc roerces sequitur te digna laborum 
In loca dura canes si duxeris, aspera montis 
Per juga syUestri populo vix pervia SKpc. 
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for this exercise is conducive to forming and strengthening their Chap. XXV. 
feet. Then station the man who leads them upon a conspi* 
cuous and elevated spot^ and be sure that he does not slip a 
puppy when the hare has got much a-head, and is out of 
sight ; (notwithstanding the elder Xenophon advises it in regard 
to dogs that are to be practised at running on scent ; ') for if 
you slip a greyhound puppy out of sight of her game, she 
runs wide, and jumps about, and is beside herself and be- 
wildered. And after she is inll-grown, if a hare happen to 
escape her, she is never at rest, neither returning to her 
keeper, nor obeying his call, but, from eagerness for a course, 
continuing to run about wildly, like a mad d(^, after nothing. ^ 
Let the man, then, that holds the puppy stand on such a spot 
as I have stated, ^ concealed from view at the point where it is 
most probable the tired hare ^ will come in the course of her 



Scilicet hiofi UDgaet solide, corpoBqoe labori 
Aptius est parTo» magiiQiii quod penolit ante I 

** Whan tbei be at Mjoume, men ibald lede hem out every day a myle or ij apon fgUmtn tt 
gravel, or apon right an hard pathe, hi a revere ajde, bicanae that her feet may be €rMRe. 

hMder." ^- *"'• ^^' ^®- 

5. ncpl rwr cif txniw A^KoiffilpwricvrAv— Spartan boonda, Cattorians and Fozitet— 
with regard to which, Xenophon recommenda that the haze should be oat of tight jy^ Venat. 
before they be allowed to follow her ; lest, from being too near their game, each as c. vii. 

are high-coaraged and swift of foot might be injured by too much exertion in porsoit. 
It is nnneceisvy to observe that the elder Athenian's remarks are inapplicable to the 
Conner's bound, who rant entirely by the eye ', and the nearer he is flipped to the 
hare, if he be only jatt entered, the better. A hare will alwayt beat a puppy in his 
noviciate, unaided by an old and experienced hound. 

A»ff(ra\4ots 8* ffrfir' &f Aot Kuahf iiaffatms* Apollon. Rhod* 

L. IV. vs. 1S9S. 

7. He now gives in detail hia inatmctioot fi>r entering greyhound puppies to their 

appointed game, in opposition to those of Xenopbon's seventh chapter ; nor can the 
most experienced courser add to them any thing worth knowiag, nor the most igno- 
rant Goropiain of their insufficiency. 

8. Oopo^iuaws 6 \try^ ^wimifultas ^u. To the tame point sings the poet of 
Barga : 
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Chap. XXV. tums ; and when he sees her quite weary^ let him slip the puppy 
close to her^ neither before, nor directly opposite to her ; for 
the bitch rushing right upon her will overshoot herself, and the 
hare, with a wrench, easily skimming by, will of course leave 
the bitch iar l^hind ; the latter with difficulty turning herself, 
as gallies sailing briskly a-head cannot readily tack, unless 
the rowing be much slackened before they are brought about. 
Let the hare, therefore, just pass by, and then let him slip 
obliquely after her. Some one should follow up quickly, as 
soon as the hare is caught, before the dogs are gorged with her 
blood. Not that the flesh of a hare is to be accounted of much 
worth by a person who courses for the beauty of the sport ; ^ 
but it is a bad thing to teach a greyhound to eat a hare. ^^ 



• 

p. Ang. Bargsi 
Cyneg. L. ▼. 



L.III. 
Epigram. 47. 



Bookeof 
St. AHmui'b. 



Qtueqae adeo molto jamdudnai tarda labore 
Genua trahat, primsve annia incaata juTents 
CoDtiDiid lese faciH det c«de ¥oraiidani, 
Nainqae animam, si spea olim fnutrentnr t 
Ipse sua dbi virtatia male coDsdni acrem 
Abjidt, et duMs, desperat premia pahnn. 

9. ObK IrciH T^ ftftia It^ vfpl voAXoS voiifrlar Mpi h idKhfiS mmiff^tnitrfu And 
yet we find that the hare's flesh was in liigb estimation with epicores of old ; and 
a coursed hare is particularly lauded by Martial among the luxnriea of a countiy 
table, 

Leporemqne laaum Gallid cania dente* 

In our own country, the sportsman was as attentive to supply the hall of banquet 
with its due portion of the delicate little animal, as the kennel with its appointed 
halow. 

Tbenne the loynes of the haare loke ye not ibrgete ; 
But brynge theym to the kecbyn for the lordes mete— 

lays the dignified Prioress of Sopewell, in her metrical canons of hunting. 

See also ** The Venery de Twety end of BCayster John Oiffarde." Fodllouz, p. 60. 
TurberrOle, p. 174. and Gervaae Markham, C. C. p. SS. 

10. llonip^y /tf(Oq^ It certainly is wrong to alloir a greyhound to gorge himself 
with his game, after be has been sufficiently instructed in' the art of killing ; but no 
puppy should be hastily checked, when he has caught his bare, even though. In the 
words of old Gerraie, " he may breake her." 
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Many a dog, too, has been destroyed by gorging himself Chap. xxv. 
while out of breath, after a long course, and has died of ^"^ *•*■**• 
suffocation. 

Dc^-puppies must not be taken out coursing until they are chap. xxvi. 
two years old,^ for their limbs become set at a much later period Age of enter- 

iiur doff* 

than those of bitches. Besides it is attended with no little pii^pieL 
danger to take them out earlier, many a greyhound having 
been prematurely destroyed by a severe course before he was 
full-grown, and especially those of the greatest spirit and 
highest breeding ; for, in consequence of their spirit, they run 
to the very utmost of their power. 

The other practical points, already insisted on in reference to 
bitches, are equaUy to be attended to in regard to the other 
sex. Dogs are to be kept from copulation within the age Ageofienal 
stated ; for the seed being not yet matured in them, is generally >^^^'c<^*>^* 
weak and evanid, xatimp 4 rwfwatim.^ The puppies them- 



1. Few couien wait t&l the period specified before thej enter their dog*pappies : 
bet it oocMUNudly happens that dogs entered at fifteen months old. if they are large 
and onset in their limbs, break down under serere woii, and are rendered snbse- 
qoently oseless ; while others, again* more neat and compact of shape, will nm as 
weU at eighteen months as at any later period. 

** Men shnld late renne no hoondesy" aays Doke Edmund, ** of what condicions mangitr gf 
Uiat thai he of, ne nat hunte with hem in to the tyme that thai were a xii moonthis ^mu. c. xiii. 
olde and paiaed, and also thei may hnnt but ix yeer at the moost.'' ^^ ^'* 

Venus immfaioit vires I Locret L. v. 

vs. 1016. 
— non ulla magis vires industria firmat, Virsil Oeorff 

Qnim Venerem et casci stimuloe averteie amoris. iix. 809, 

Columella, who admits the dog and bitch to copulate much earlier than Arrian, is 
stiU aware of the miscfaievous consequences of the prsctice ; *' si tenerit conceditur/' De Re Rutt. 
aays be, ** carpit et corpus et vires, animotque degenerat." ^ ^"* ^* '''* 

Blanda Venoa casibus non permittenda tenellis. Vanierii Pned. 

Rust. L. IV. 
As to the exact period at which the cdrgi flfya of Oppian (Hal. i. 6S2.) should ' 

commence, and their probable donuion, without risk of breedbg from animals too lar 
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Chap. XXVI. selves too are so utterly ruined by it that you can never after- 
' wards, do what you will, remedy the error. The proper and 
seasonable time for sexual intercourse is from the completion 
of the third year, ' 



Pollux. advanced in jean, there is some differeoce of opinion. According to Pollux, £pa 

L. V. c. Tii. iipiarfi kuvw xpht wk^pwrh r§ icat y^rwof, rf ftky if^t rerdprov Irons kf^ttfiivoVf 

rcAcvroibr rh Hqfiooir jf ^ (N^Acia rpitrU, i^XP^ hfyt/triHiot mti^vofMn* 

Columella " Maxes javeniliter niqne in annot decern progenerant : post id tempos ineundis 

De Re Kust. faBminis non Tidentnr habiles, quoniam senioniro piera aoboles existit. Foeniine con- 
L. VII. c. xii. , . . ^ ^ ^ „ ^ , 

cipinnt usque m annos novem, nee sunt utiles post decimum, according to Com- 

Plin. Hist. Nat. mella : while Pliny admits hoth dog and bitch at a year old—" canum generibus 
viii. c. 4 . qqqqJ partus, justa ad pariendum annua setas." 

Conrad Gesner cites an ancient, nameless authority, to the following effect : 
Hist. Quadrup. •* Mares quarto anno gignere incipiant, (oper& scilicet hominum admittentium tunc 
Ij. !• e e. pfJQ,{^(Q robustioris generandas sobolis gratitt,) foeminss tertio osque in nonum." 

If a courser follow Virgil's rule as to milch kioe, in limiting the age of his brood 
bitch for the purposes alluded to, he will find it perfectly applicable : 

Georg. III. ^tas Luctnaro justosque pati hymeneos 

^* Desinit ante decern, post qnatuor incipit annos. 

After the fourth year, no greyhound can be depended on for fair running, and there- 
fore may be well spared, to keep up die kennel stock, when no longer useful in the 
field: 

Fracastorii ut generosa canum tibi copia nnnqnam 

^*<^^- Desit. 



Countrey Con- g. 'Airb rpfrov ykif irovs it^wBtu — <* You shall observe," says Markliam, << to hsTC 
tentmen . i. ^^^^ dogges and bitches of equal and indifferent ages, as about three or foure years old 

at the most. But in case of need, your bitch will endure a great deale longer than 
your dogge, and to breed with a young dogge.on an old bitch, may bring forth an 
Virg. Georg. excellent whelpe." " Frigidus in Venerem senior — .** 



III. 96. 



After describing a good-shaped bitch, Nemesian adds : 



Nemesian. Huic parilem submitte marem, sic omnia magnum, 

Cyneg. vs. 114. p^^^ superant vires, dum Iseto flore juventns. 

Corporis et veois primsavi sanguis abundat. 
Namqne graves morbi subeunt, segnisqoe senectus : 
Invalidamque dabunt non firmo robore prolem. 
Sed dtversa magis fceturss convenit stas. 
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And it should be thus managed : — watch the opportunity of Chap, xxvit. 

Time of sexual 



intercourse. 



Ta bis vicenis plenum jam mensibus acrem 

In Venerem pexmitte marem : sit foemina, binos 

Qu» tulerit soles. Haec optima curajugandis. 

Gratina would have a general parity of character in both male and female, 

Jnnge pares ergo, et majorum pignore signa Cjneg. vs. 263. 

Faetaram. 

« 

And BargsBus agrees with him that (he similaiity should extend to the essential 
points of age, shape, and bodily powers : 

coDJnnge una qui corpore, quique * • Angel ii 

Sint letato pares, atque iisdem viribus, ut mox j^^ ^^ ^* 

Ipsa tuis votis simiiis foetura sequatur. 

Columella i% mistaken if be intends his observations on breeding in general, (de- 
livered in bis chapter on swine-breeding), to apply to the canine race. ** In omni De He Rust, 
genere quadrapedum,*' says he, " species maris diligenter eligitur, quoniam fire- ^* ^''* ^- ^* 
quenter patri similior est progenies quam matri." Markham's comparative view of 
the merits of the male and female in breeding for the Celtic kennel will be found more 
practically correct. See Countrey Contentments, B. i. The dam should be selected ^* ^' Booke i. 
with the greatest attention to shape, pedigree, and character in the field ; nor should Countr«>y 
the same points be disregarded in the sire, but they are not so important in the latter. Farme. c. xxii. 
The chancesy however, of producing a good litter are greater in the ratio of excellence 
(y€innu6nis) in both parents, their genealogical distinction, the blood of their ** pro- 
avorum atavi," &c. for the reasons stated by the philosophic poet : — 

Fit quoque ut interdum similes ezistere avumm Lucretii 

Possint, et referant proavorum ss»pe figuras, L. iv. vs. 1212. 

Proptere^ quia multa modis primordia multis 

Mista suo celant in corpore sepe parentes, 

Qua9 patribus patres tradunt a stirpe profecta, &c. 

It is evident from what the elder Xenophon says on the accoutrements of the 
dog, in the sixth chapter of his Cynegeticus, that the Grecian sportsmen took some 
piins to preserve the purity of breed of certain varieties of the dog. Sharp spikes 
were attaclied to the orcA/xoyicu or body-olothea; iyKanfPttfi4vm ^ iyicePTpl^s, Iva 
T& y4vri ^AirroNri, to prevent promiscuous connexion. 

The remarks of the text are defective on the subject of breeding, leaving much to 

s 
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Chap. XXVll. the bitch being clear of vaginal blood ; for if she receive 

the seed before, it generally is not retained, but is washed out 



be supplied by experience and reference to other anthoritiet. Arrian, however, was 
too good a judge of the importance of purity of blood in the greyhound kennel to 
attend to the mongrel crosses recommended by other cynegetical writers, whose object 
seems to have been to induce sportsmen to correct the faults or defects of one species 
by crossing it with another in which the opposite excellencies abounded. The 
ancients, before the time of Arrian at least, had no idea of correcting the imperfec- 
tions of individuals of the same species by selecting from it other individuals in 
which the same defects were not apparent, but rather " a redundancy of the desired 
excellency, coveted in the imperfect animal/' Such is the plan of Gratius : 

Gralii Cyneg. Idcirco variis miscebo gentibns usum. 

^^^* Quondam inconsultifl mater dabit Umbrica Gallis 

Sensum agilem, trax^e animos de patre Gelons 
Hyrcano, et vane tantum Calydonia lingua 
Exibit vitium patre emendata Molosso. 
Scilicet ex omni florem virtute capessunt, 
Et sequitur natura favens. 

De Re Rust. Varro, however, speaking of the breed of the shepherd's dog, says " magni 
L. II. c. IX. interest ex semine esse canes eodem ;*' by which he means tliat it should not be 
crossed with any hunting breed. But in the "Geoponica" we are cautioned against 
L. XIX. c. I. allowing those of the same litter to have sexual connexion with each other, ^>Jtr» 
TCff0(u futi iroT€ ol iK TTis tMjs ftjifphs SpTts K^i^ci T^ wfAs iw^kovs ftt^ct xpA^wyrv — 
a circumstance the more remarkable, because breeding in and in (^rorra awirourt) 
was general in other animals, though not practised in the canine tribe : 

Ovid. Met. Coeuotque animalia nullo 

^* ^* Cetera delicto, nee habetur turpe juvenca 

Ferre patrem tergo, fit equo sua filia conjux. 

Oppian'a tale to the contrary is not worthy of attention. 

The Greek poet of the Chase goes a little farther than bis Cynegetical predecessors 
on the subject of breeding. His concubinage is promiscuous, and he seems indifferent 
whether the varieties united be both of a mild, or both of a savage disposition, or 
each different in its type and character. The male and female are to be suited to 
each other, and of superior excellence-^ 

Cyneg. i. ip/itva r* Axx^^oiircy, hucdra t^ f^oxa ^Aa. 

vs. 392. 

Then uniting tbe Arcadian with the Elean, the Cretan with the Pannonian, the 
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by the bloody ^ TuAiatif rai^ yvvM^l ; and you must here pay her Chap. XX VII. 
particular attention^ as it is only for a short interval of time 



Carian with the Thiacian, the Taican with the Spartan, and the Sannatian with the 
Iberiao, be concludes with a preference of pure blood : 

tS8c ^y c2 Ktpdtrtua' irhp mXb ^prara viyrwv 
^vXa yuh^i futrStfrnXa, rd i^ iTlox^ rtKfofptarro 
Mp§s IrojcTifpffr. 

gens una tamen felidor un& Natalia Conies 

Naadtur ez specie. ^ 7®"*** 

L. I. 

Belinde Ballu in his ** Animadveraiones*' has evidently mistaken Oppian's meaning 
in the latter part of this citation. The poet alludes to an union of the qualities of 
individuals of the same variety of dog ; and not, as supposed by the French critic, to 
breeding m and in, or proximity of blood, in the same family — a practice as degene- 
rative in the canine race, if persevered in for a length of time, as the Stagirite has 
observed it to be in the htunan species. See Artslot. de Rhetorical L. ii. c. 17. 
Brodsus very properly explains fwp^vXa by iZt^vKa in his annotations. And 
Conrad Gesner, with his usual accuracy, says : " Praistantissimi quidem canes in suo Hist. Quad, 
quique genere ftov6^Xoi sunt, id est, ez unius generis parentibus prognati : venim ^* '* P* *'^^^* 
superflua venatornm cura miscere etiam diversa genera, qnie quidem innumera sunt, 
adinvenit." 

Ipsa tamen generi sua cuique est mazima virtus. P. Angelii 

Et quamvis variis proles genitoribus orta BargsBi Cyneg. 

Testeturque animos, et magnum robur avorum ; 

Inque uno interdom geminetur pectore duplex 

Utilitas ; tamen ilia alieno proiinus usu 

Degenerat, semperque magis produdt inertem 

Progeniem, et patri& longe a virtute remotain. 

1. T& 8i Kwrafxfftna reus Kvaiv Imii 7ifi4fKUS ylyvrai* ffvfi^y^i Si &fia KOLi ftrapais Aristotelis 
atBoiov iw Si ry jcpopf rovrf oh wpovUvrai dx*^» ^^* ^'^ tcus fieri vavrof hrrh. ^j*'' Animal. 
rifjjpcus' rhs yhp wdfftu Sokc? ffKvi^ iifiipas rhrapas koI S^ica &s M rh iroA^. 

Dat Venus accessus, et blando foedere jungit. Gratii Cyneg. 

Ts. 163. 
The son of Gryllus recommends (c. vii.) the same watchfuldelay to insure fruitful 

intercourse : fryety Si KorawavofUmSf &a Oarrop iyicifMPMS yiyvuprcu, rphs Kivus 

o^o^o^s. The term KcfrmreatofUpos here signifies " when their heat is begtnoing to 

remit a little," and not, as rendered by Blane, '* in a quiet manner." . 
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CuAP. XXVII. that she preserves her heat after the vaginal blood has 

stopped. 
Suitable age in A bitck's age may be considered good for the purpose from 
breeding. the second to the seventh year. ^ 

xx*vm ^* '® ^^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^S ^^^ bitch to be shut up by themselves. 

Mode of sexual ^^^ *^ ^® ^^^ ^^ sight while together. ^ For open and public 

latercourse. copulatious, if we may believe sportsmen, are not prolific;* 



Fracastorii 
A Icon. 



Bis quinas tameo ante dies, accenaus ulerque 
In venerem, venere abstineant ; sic plena libido 
Acrius exstimulat, viiesque ad semina praebet. 
Hinc major soboles, atqae inde valentior exit. 

2. *Aya$ii Zh if 0f)Xff(a ^Kuda, &c. Marvellous tales are on record of periods moch 
.later than the seventh year, io which bitches have given birth to noroerous progenies ; 
but Arrian has specified a limited time within which a grejbound bitch may be con- 
aidered as being at tlie acme of her bodily powers, and likely to yield such a litter as 
will not disappomt the expectations of the Veltrarias. To Mr. Pope we are indebted, 
in his endeavour to reconcile with probability the age of the Homeric Argus,— 



Odyssey, 
B. XVII. 
vs. 304. 



iElian. Hist. 

Aniroal. L. vii. 

c. 29. 



Cyneget. 
vs. 266. 



The dog whom fate had granted to behold 

His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, — 

for the almost incredible case of a gravid bitch of the age of twenty-two years. After 
which, we may well exclaim in the words of the Greek naturalist, oficow oM "Kpyos 
6 kIm¥ /Jttj0owotfifut ^y, i 0*i€*Ofiiip9f <r6y, obik K6fvros woaiTuc6s I 

1. Xenophon merely says that the dog and bitch should be dLyaJkH, and the Fa: 
liscian adds that they be of tried spirit, 

£t primum expertoe animi, qus gratia prima est, 
In venerem jungunt, &c. 



The Chace. 
B. IV. 



for every longing dame select 
Some happy paramour ; to him alone 
In leagues connubial join. Consider well 
His lineage ; what his fathers did of old, 
Chiefs of the pack, &c. 

2. A{ 7^ ^i' rf ^/t^arci 6/uXUu oh y^ifun. This ridiculous notion, though doubt- 
fully advanced in the manual, is supported by many of the old Cynegetica. 
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but such as are effected by dogs in private are reported to 
succeed. ' 

BitcheS; after being warded, may be led out, as walking 
about is conducive to their strength ; ^ but they must not be 



Chap. 
XXVIII. 



Management 
afterwards. 



Sed frastra loogus properat labor, abdita ri non 
Altas in latebraa, unique inclusa marito 
Fcemina, nee patitnr veneris sab tempofe macchoe 
llla, neqae emeriue serrat futigia landis. 
Primi complexus^ dulcissima prima voloptaa. 
Hunc veneri dedit impatiens natora furorem. 

The credulous author of the Cynographia Curiosa adds to tlie absurdity of the 
notion by saying, *' Si turn videantor canes, venationi inutiles parient," bonowing 
the same from the Cynosophiam, where such an opinion ii said to be the result of 
long experience. See Cynoaoph. c. ii. 

3. KuU-Ktrai re jr^y ^«c fttus ix^^* S^Aor 84 roGro yttftru ftd\una h roa KXinrwai 
Th$ ix^^ ^^ y^ hrifidrrn vKnpown, aays the Sugirite : and again he remarks, 
that the Spartan dog and bitch are more inclined to copulate after exercise, a fact well 
known to sportsmen : vor/^ffoprts yiip fioAXor 8^i«rrai ix*^"^» ^ iLpyowr^s* (See 
Scaliger's note on the passage, L. vi. c. xx.) This circumstance is also noticed by 
£lian and Julius Pollux. Indeed the author of the Onomastlcon, in a passage that 
has escaped the observation of commentators, throws considerable tight on the text, 
which is here rather obscure. See L. v. c. vi. 51. of the Onomasticon. 



Gratii Cyneg. 
279. 



Cynograph. 
Curios, p. 64. 



Aristot. Hist.. 
Animal. L. vi. 



Nee priiis optatam in venerem dimitte volentes, 
Qu&m rapido quassis cursu, qu&m corpora multo 
Sole fatigatis Tehementior ingruat a^tus. 
Inde decern nuctes, totidemque ex ordlne luces 
Ahde domi, cursusqoe omnes probibere memento. 



P. Aneelii 

Bargsei Uyncg. 

L. ▼. 



4. A greyhound bitch may be taken oat coursing for ten days after having been 
warded, hut not longer — " Da requiem graeida, solitosque remitte labores.*' Walk- Gratii Cyneg. 
ing exerciae, however, should be continued tiU the period of parturition arrive. 

'* II est prouv6 qu'une lice couverte, qu*on laisae au chenil, s'engraisse et s'app^- Encyc.M6thod. 
santit en cessant de travailler, et qu'en cet 6tat elle fiut ses chiens avec peinl), et SuriesChasses. 
souvent m6me elle meurt dans rop^ration"— '* on la fait proroener de tems en terns ^' 
dehors, par un valet de chiens," &c. &c. 

The period of uterine gestation is in the Celtic greyhound the same as in other 
varieties of the canine trihe : 



Mox cum se biu& ferroArit lampade Phoebe 
Ex quo passa marem genitalia viscera turgent, 



Nemesian. 
Cyneg. vs. IdO. 
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Chaf. slipped again to a hare, for fear of being destroyed by over- 
straining or excessive fatigue. The dog likewise should not be 
let loose after a hare until he is recovered firom his exhaustion, 
and invigorated by an interval of at least sixty days' rest 
After which there will be no obstacle to his being coursed. ^ 

CuAt. XXIX. The most favourable season for breeding is the spring of the 
Muon5 year, * as the temperature is mediate between hot and cold. 



Fcecnndos aprrit partus matura gravedo 
Condnuo, largjique vides strepere omnia prole ! 



Hist. Quadrup. Conrad Gesner remarks : *^ observavi in canibos nostris nonnoUas catellas gessisse 
De Cane. utemm prseciid diebos 60, nonnullas uno insaper ant duobns. Peregrins leporaria 
nostra ezcellens tolit oterum diebus 63." 

5. T^ ifftra ^ i^tptu M Xxtf^if. This caution is nnneoessaiy for modem 
coursers, who rarely ose the same bound in the field and kennel, for coursing the 
hare, and supplying the pack with high-bred successors. But if the same dog be 
employed for both purposes, the interval specified for the restoration of his powers is 
not too long. The Cynosophium, however, suggests a shorter period of SO days, 
during which notritious food is to be administered, and then the stalFKMi hound may 
be again taken out fur sport. 

1. Although Uie rule has its exceptions, (see Brodseos in Oppianum, p. 4S.) 
Aristotle's observation, that animals in general dp/ia irpds rhf cvf^vaaiiSbiw in the vernal 
season, will be found correct. 

Virgil. Georg« Vere magis, quii vere calor redit ossibus. 

III. 272. 

Oppian. cfo^i 8) yhviAt tXarpas hfceyicahis ^K^poHnit 

Halieut. L. i. ^^ y^^ ifiJ^t^ icol a^A^Asn^ ^tk^nrns 

wcurty Zaoi yeudr re ^piafitoVf cdf v^ &i^ ir^irovr 

1l4pos, 0% v^ hfK w6rrov ififip^X"!^ 9op4ovru, 

Ail the Cynegetica agree with Arrian as to the spring being the most fit season for 

De Venatione. breeding and rearing puppies. 'H yhp $pa wfAs rhs o&^tertif r&p ta/pw xpoerimt a0ny, 

c. Tii. ^^^ Xenophon ; and the same opinion is repeated by the copyists of later date, witli 

little addition* Indeed, the reasons alleged in the text are the best that can be 

adduced for preferring the spring to any other season : 

Oppian. Cyneg. cl 5i i^ toi Kcpd<rat ^(Aor IrXcre Sm Y^0\a, 

L. I. V. 875. c&fM iikw wp^tara \4xot v6pavpt K^PWffty, 
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Winter is not propitious for rearing puppies^ more especially on Chap. XXIX. 
account of the want of milk : ^ and summer is distressing to 
the dams for suckling. Autumn is worse than spring for this 
reason, that the winter arrests the whelps before they are 
thoroughly formed. ' 



teotments. B. i. 
p. 26. 



The Cynosopkiom specifles January and February aa the best breeding montha. 
** La droite saison," aays Fouillouz, *' en Uquelle doivent naiatre est en Mara, A vril, La V^nerie. 
et May, que le temps est temp^r6, et que lea chaleora ne sont trop t^h^meotes." P* ^* 

He gives the same reasons aa our author for avoiding summer and autumn, and is, of 
course, foUowed verbatim by Turberville. Markbam would " put them together to Coontrey Con- 
ingcnder and breed, eyther in January, February, or March, according as they shall 
grow proud ; for those are the three most principall monthes in the yeare for hound, 
bitchea, or bratches, to be limed in : not but tiiat they may conceive and bring forth 
aa good whelps in other monthes ; but because there will be much losse of time in 
the entering of them." He farther enjoins that ** the moone be eyther in the signe 
Aqnaiius or Gemini ; for it is held amongst the best huntsmen of this land» that the 
whelpes that are ingendred under those two signes, wil never runne mad, and for the 
moat part the litter wiU have at least doable so many dogge whelpes aa bitch 
whelpes." 

8. "AAXtfs re koI iaroplif yd^wcros. The want of thia esaential article of nutriment 
renders the winter objectionable for the rearing of whelps; but its abundance in the 
spring gives to this season an additional claim : 



passim nam lactis abundans 
Tempua adeat, slbent plenia et ovilia mnlctris. 

S. *Ori x*^^ iwiXafifidnt rk fficukiiaa. The greyhound puppy is remarkably 
tender and ausceptible of cold ; indeed Fronto says that the whelp of the pastoral 
dog requires to be fostered in warmth, Zwrx^tfupow ydp lori rovro rh {itop : and if an 
animal, necessarily of a hardy constitution, be, when young, impatient of severe cold, 
we shall readily acknowledge the importance of such a seaaonable birth for the deli- 
cate Celtic whelp, as will give him during his period of growth two summers to one 
winter. ** II fiuit, autant qu'il est poatible, faire couvrir les lices i la fin de Thiver 
on an commencement du printema, par la raison que les jeunes chiens, & qui les froids 
sont toujonrs nuiaibles, ont pour eux deux 6t68 centre un hiveri et qn*en consequence 
ila s'^levent plus ais^roent." 

It is an easential part of kennel management to support brood bitches with the 
most nutritious aliment. Varro (in Geoponicia) recommends barley bread, in prefe- 
rence to wheaten, aa more nutritious, with mutton broth from bones, &c« poured over 
the bread, to be given before whelping ; and afterwarda, barley meal with cow's or 
goat's milk, boiled bones, and water to drink. The same instnictiona are delivered, 



Nemesian. 
Cyneg. vs. 158* 



Geoponic. 
L. XIX. c. II. 



Encyc. Method. 

Lea Chasses. 

p. 139. 



Geoponic. 
L. XIX. c. I. 



n 
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Chap. XXX. If you wish a brood-bitch to recover her previous speed, * 
MRnagement you must not let her suckle her vehelps, * except merely to 



almost a^oXc|cl, by Varro, de Re Rasticfi, L. ii. c. xx. In the latter reference, the 
Rothor expressly Bays the bitches are more nouriahed by barley than wheaten bread, 
" magis eo aluntor, et lactia pnabent najorem facultatem." But tlie ezperimeots of 
the late Sir H. Dary on the qoantom of notritioua matter contained in the different 
varieties of bread com, and the test to which they have been pot, in kennel feeding, 
by practical sportsmen, induce us to believe that the " Sciiptores de Re Rusticiil " are 
mistaken on this point. The farina of wheat is the best food for brood bitches, 
boiled with milk, or scalded with meat-broth. Of the importance of keeping broody 
bitches on highly nutritions food, the old huntsman. Pan, " Deus Arcadis,** was 
fully aware ; for Diana found him carving a lynx for their repast : 



Callimach. H. 
in Dian. 



fjcto AT ttlKuf 



Aristotelis 

Hist. Animal. 

L. VI. 286. 

Aldrovandi 

de Quad. Digit. 

Vivip. L. III. 



De Re Rust. 
L. VII. c. 12. 



*Af)Ko8ud^y #rl Ilar^f 6 8^ mpia Xvyiths Iro^iye 

1. The number of whelps in a litter varies much. Tlie translator's experience 
affords instances of twelve at a birth, and of a solitary puppy, from the same Celtic 
dam. Aristotle states the former number to be the greatest in a canine litter ; but 
Julius Cesar Scaliger (a celebrated dog-&ncier) certifies, in his annotations on the 
Stagirite's Animal History, a Utter of fourteen whelps, as within his own knowledge : 
and this is again surpassed by the pase of tlie canis ieporaiia recorded by Aldrovan* 
dus, " Canis leporaria hie BononisB, unicfii foetur^, catulos septraos supra decern enixa 
est." 

8. Uii 4qtf iKTp4^af adr^F. Whether the bitch be again required for the field or 
not, no humane courser will allow her to suckle more than four or five whelps. If 
she be young. Columella advises that the first litter should be taken from her : " pri- 
mus effoBtas partus amovendus est, quoniam tiruncula nee recte nutrit ; et educatio 
totius babitOs aufert incrementum.'* Nemesian also destroys the first litter, and the 
smallest pups of subsequent Utters : 



Cyneget. Sed qnamvis avidus, primos contemnere partus 

^^* ^^^' Afalueris, mox non omnes nutrire mioores. 

Nam tibi si pladtum populosos poscere foetus. 
Jam macie tenues, socdque videbis inanes, 
Fognantesque din, quisnam prior ubera lambat, 
Distrahere invalidam lassato viscere matrem. 

De Re Rust. <« Iq nntricatu secundum partnm," says Varro, ** si plures sunt, statim eligere 
oportet quos habere velis, reliquos abjicere : quam paucissimos rcliqueris, tam optimi 
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lighten any excess of milk, — and then put them to other Chap. xxx. 
bitches, selecting such as are well-bred : for the milk of 



in alendo fiont propter copiam lactis.** Fronto alio agrees with him, and out of a 
litter of teren recommends only three or foar to be left with the mother ; oat of three, 
only two. 

Many are the diagnoatics, recorded in the ancient Cynegetica, to assist the classic 
sportsman in selecting the most promising puppies : 

turn deinde monebo, 
Ne matrem indocilis natoraro tnrba fatiget, 
Percensere nods, jamque inde ezcemere parvos. 
Signa dabimt ipsao, teneris m artuhus hieret 
Ille taos oUm non defectnras honores : 
Jamque ilium impatiens aequs Tehementia snrtis 
Estulit, afTectat roatemft regna sub alvo. 
Ubera tola tenet, & tergo liher aperto, 
Dum tepida indolget terris dementia mundi. 
Verum ubi Cauriao perstiiozit frigore vesper 
Ira jacet, turbt^que potens operitur inerti. 
lUius e manibus vires sit cura futuras 
Perpensare : levis deducet pondere fratres : 
Nee me pignoribos, nee te mea carmina fallent. 

Nemesian demands our assent to a novel and somewhat cruel mode of ascertaining 
the best puppies of a numerous litter, and states that it is founded on actual experi- 
ment : 

» 

qus prodidit usus 
Percipe, et intrepidus spectatis annuo dictis. 
Pondere nsm catuli poteris perpendere vires, 
Corporibusque leves granbus prenoscere cursus. 
Qiiin et flammato ducatur linea longe 
Circuitu, signetque habilem vapor igneus orbem. 
Impune in medio possis consistere circo. 
Hue omnes caculi, hiic indiscreta feratur 
Turba, dabit mater partos ezamme honestos, 
Judicio natos servans, trepidoque perfclo. 
Nam postquam conclnsa videt sua germina flammis, 
Continoo saltu transcendens fervida sonae 
Vincla, rapit nctu primum, portatque cubili ; 
Mox aliuro, mux deinde aliuro. Sic conscia mater 
Segregat egregiam sobolem virtutis smure. 

T 



Geoponic. 
L. XIX. c. 2. 



Gratii Cyneget. 
vs. 287. 



Nemesian. 
Cyneget. 
vs. 144. 
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Chap. XXX. degenerate curs is not congenial to high-bred puppies. ' If, 
however, the dam herself appear . no longer serviceable for 



Cynosopb. 

€. III. 



Hist. Quad. 

L. I. p. 178. 

De Cane. 

HiBt. Nat. 
L. VIII. c. 40. 



P. Angelii 

Bargaei Ujneg. 

L. V. 



EjuBdeni 
L. V. 



Markham'a 
Coimtrej Con- 
tentments. B. I. 
p. 48. 



The same diagnostics occur in the Cynosophinm of Demetrius, and the Alcon of 
Fiacastorius. The fonner says, the dam ^vautf rtpl w60^ haicffUnt rk fitKfian, 
Kol i^dyth and recommends tbe refuse to be disposed of by sale or gift, after havmg 
been placed under foster-parents. The heavier whelps shoold be placed, according 
to this writer, under their own dam. Bnt, of coarse, our diagnostic canons must 
vary with each variety of dog. Geiner reconciles tbe conflicting opinions of the 
Greek and Latin Cynegetica, on the selection of puppies, in these words : *' ego iln 
concili&rim, ut ad robur prasferendi sant graviores ; ad celeritatem, leviores.^ 

« Optimus In foetu," says Plinyy " qui novissime cemere indpit, ant qnem fert 
primum in cabile fceta :" and lie it supported by the Virgilian poet of Bargn— 



Namque ea quem secnm tulit in stramenta, toroque 
Coroposuit priroam, primoqne affecit honore, 
Ille alios omnes corsuque animisqne superhis 
Vincet ovans, sironl ac loris exire solutis 
Quiverit, et saitu transgressos inania campi 
Intervalla cito diffugeiit ocyus Euro. 

He condemns the large and heavy pnp as likely to be hereafter deficient in speed : 

Continud cujas subsidmit pondere membra 
Atque artus major moles gravat, ille volucii 
Insuetus cursu longd post ultima fratruro 
Terga relinquetur, frustmque opiabit adempta 
PrsBmiaque, et roulto perfusam sanguine prsedam. 

** Touching greyhounds," says the practical author of Countrey Contentments, 
" when they are puppies or young whelpes, those which are most raw-boned, leane, 
loose-made, sickle or crooked bought, and generally unknit in every member* are 
ever likely to make the best dogges, and most shapely : but such as in the first three 
or foure monthes, are round, and close trust, fat, straight, and as it were full sum'd 
and knit in every member, never prove good, swift, or comely." 

The courser, in selecting yonngyters from a numerous Jitter, will not be indif- 
ferent to 

The marks of their renown'd progenitors- 
Sure pledge of triumphs yet to come ; 

but will preserve all such *< with joy," while he casts " the dwindling refuse to tbe 
merciless flood," fearful of overloading " the indulgent mother." 

S. T^ y^ 'T&y ief€f9mv yi\A w ^^fipukaif reus yonvieus. It is difficult to prove 
that the quality of tbe milk of varieties of the same species of animal is absolutely 
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coursing; it is best to leave the whelps with their own mother^ Chap. xxx. 
and not to put them under a foster-parent. ^ For the growth is 



difforoDC, and prodactive of effects, beyond its physical nutriment, opon the innate 
powers and propensities of the yoong animal supported by it : and yet such an opi- 
nion is too much coantenanced by natnralists to make us unhesitatingly condemn it 
as destitote of all foundation. It was a farourite notion of ancient physiologists, and 
many moral inferences were drawn from it by Galen and others. " Non frustra Noct. Attic, 
credituro est/' says A. Gellius, on the authority of the philosopher FaTorinas, ** sic- L. xii. c. i. 
nti Taleat ad fingendas corporis atqne anind similitndines vis et natnra seminis, non 
secus ad eandem rem iactis quoqne ingenia et proprietates valere ; neque in hoinini. 
bus id solum, sed in pecudibas quoque animadversum," &c. Wherefore Sir Thomas 
Elyot enjoins, when speaking of nutrication, "a nourse shoulde be of no servile TheGovemoar. 
condidon, or vyco notable : for as some aoncient writers do suppose, ofteniymes the ^' '* ^* '^* 
chylde sucketb the Tyce of hys nouryse with the mylke of her pappe." See 
Bratbwait's English Gentleman, p. 94. 

tl9ktf6 roi rtwT^ (ricvAaicorpo^di fi^iXiyTcu, Oppian. Cyneg. 

fi4 iror' V^X7c<r0ai eicdXaitas p^oOriKit fuf$ '* ^^^' 

i| ydp rei tmOpot re koI obriBwol fietpABouw, 

Nee unqnam aos quorum generosam volumus indolem conservare, patiemur aliens Coiumel. de 
nutrids uberibus educari ; quoniam semper et lac et spiritns matemus longe magis ^^* ~: ^"* 
ingenii atque incrementa corporis augent. 

4. Kpdrurrop i§y Mi ry rc«co^ff|;. — Arrian here copies his predecessor almost 
verbatim ; but in addition to the rhydKa hrfoSihv tul rh vw^vfM of the former, the latter De Veuat. 
adds Kol al src^tiBoAal ^m. The classic reader will remember the pathetic address ^* ^"* 

of Andromache in the Troades, 

i 94op 69€tyKAKtaiM fnrrpl ^roror, Euripidis 

2 xp^hs ifib wp€VfM ! Troad. vs. T66. 

It is true that a foster-mother may ** cherish kind — an alien ofbpring," and 
** pleased'' we may « behold her tenderness, and hospitable love," but instances are, 
I believe, most rare of greyhound puppies, suckled by alien dams of mongrel blood, ^ 
repaying the courser for the trouble of rearing them. Ook yitp rh rwhuf rpo^iiir Hx^i Piatonis 
hnrjfitiuf f tof r^ : and it is in vain that we make the unnatural attempt, at 7^ enezenus. 
$€p€arMu al h^Xirfnat obx tUrip a0|ifioc, according to both Xenophons ; whereas <' les Encyclop6d. 
jeunea chiens, nourris par lour propre mdre, seroient plus forts et mieux portans que M^thodique. 
ceuz qui sont nourris d'un lait Stranger." " When, a bitch hath whelpes," says Tur- ^^ |^q^ 

berville, " let & mastiffe bitch (ane matine, Fouillonx) give sucke to one halfe, and Booke of 
yon shall find that they will never be so good as tliose which the damme did bring Hunting, &c. 
up. 



p. 22. 
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Cbap. XXX. stinted by a stranger's nursing, (as the other Xenophon 
declares,) but the mother's milk and breath are cherishing to 
her puppies. 



Chap. XXXI. When puppies can run about, Xenophon properly recom- 
^"^uLl^^ mends that they be fed with milk ; » for the filUng them with 



puppies. 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
III. 107. 



Gratii Cyoeg. 
vs. S04. 



Columella 

De Re Rust. 

L. Tii. c. 2. 

Nemesian. 
Cyneg. vs. 161. 



rSffffow^a ^(nrts KparMp^ttrow &AA«r. 

1. X^ ydkouerikycerpd^uf tt:bTd. See Ch. Tin. where he also speaks of milk food ; 
and Xenophon. de VenaL c. vii. 4. The latter recommends milk for the first year : 
col oTs /UX\9i r^F B.man-a xp6ifC9 fit^wBw, &AAa 8i fttfidv — ai yi^ fiaptiai irXifv^i«Md 
TWIT trKvKBUcUnf Iitaarp4^wn exikiif (n^/ioai v6eovs ifAwm9va't, md rik ^n-^t ttuca 
yiyyeroL, 

turn denique fcetii 
Cum desunt, opens fregitque industria matres, 
Transeat in catulos omnis tutela lelictos. 
Lacte novaro pahem, fadliqne tuebere mas&. 
Nee luzus alios avidaeque impendia vite 
Noscapt. 

Columella also, and the Carthaginian poet, administer milk to the young fry, and 
Pollux with his copyist Paullini adds thereto the blood of the game to which the 
hounds are to be afterwards entered ; '* Quod si effoeta lacte deficitur, caprinum 
nuudme conveniet pneberi catulis, dum fiant mensium quatuor :' 



.»» 



Interdumque dbo cererem cum lacte ministra. 
Fortibus ut succis teoeras conflere medullas 
Possiut, et validas jam tunc promittere t iies. 



Cynograph. 
Curiosa. . 
p. SS. 



** Probd autem despiciendnm,*' says the credulous physkiin of Eisenach, on the 

authority of Julius Polluz» "cui generi singuloa applicare velis, nt eorum animalium, 

qu» venationi sunt deetinata, sangninem cum oIBb statim post sblactationem suboi- 

nistrea,*' &c. 

^w| . f ** Thei hav grete nede of bur dame,*' according to Duke Edmund, *< in to the tyme 

iSrame. c. xn. ^^ ^^^ be ij monethis olde, and than thei shuld be fedde with gootis my ike or with 

fol. 51. kowes mylk and cromes of brede ymade smale and put there inne ; and sp«ciaUy in 

the mofowe and at nyght by cause that y*. nyght is more cold than the day and also 

men shuld goTe hem crommes in iBesh biothe and in this wise men may norfshe hem 

tyl thei be of half yeere olde." 
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heavy food distoiia their legs, and occasions diseases in their Chap. xxxi. 
bodies. And as to giving dc^s short names of easy pronuncia* 



^ Largui Tictos solet e«e mtzimo damno. Bloodos de 

Canibuf, &c. 

It yery nirelj happens that the ic^wr ^vr6icos ia deficient in niilk for aiz or eight Oppian. 
weeka after the birth of her progeny ; Halieut. L. i. 

fcMuina qusque Lucretii L. y. 

Cum pepeiit dald repletnr lacte, quod omnia ^S* 

Impetus in nmmmaa conTertitur ille alimenti : 

but if the pappies do not thrive on the nutriment they derive from their dam, it ia 
probably deficient in quantity, and ahould be dispenaed with altogether as aoon aa 
they nill lap cow's milk sufficient for their support. 



Turn tn adad (nam tampna erit) jam parce paranti» p. Angelii 

Eihaustis parce uberibusk Sad mollia nondnm Bargmi Cyneg. 

L. V 

Subdttcenda tamen natis alimenta, led baustu 

Pascendi lactis, cujus mnlctralia pinguet 
Implerunt vacce, et xedenntes rure capellao. 

Tnrberrille says, '* the longer they tast of their dammea teat, the more they ahall Booke of 
take of her complexion and nature." And when weaned, " it ia beat/' he remarks, "l">™^>• P* «'* 
" to bring them up abroad with milke« bread, and all aorta of pottages, and you shall 
understand that to bring them op in villages of the country, is much better than to 
bring them up in a butcherie:" " anx villages, et non aax boucheriea," Fonillouz p. 9. 

How cioae ia 'the analogy ** touching the acceleration of growth and stature," ia Lord Bacon's 
the human and canine subject ! In breeding for the kennel, Lord Bacon's observa- ^^ History, 
tions may be turned to some account. " Excess of nourishment,** says he, '' is 
hurtful ; for it maketh the child corpulent, and growing in breadth rather than in 
height." '* The nature of it may not be too dry, and therefore children in dairy 
countries do wax more tall, than where they feed more upon bread and flesh ;" 
*' over-dry nourishment in childhood putteth back stature." Upon which principle 
Albertus Magnus orders liquid food for the dog, because bis temperament is dry. 

It is seldom that the practical couraer will differ from the advice of old Gervase Conntiey Con- 
MariLham; but when he aays, *' if the house yon keep be of great receite, and many ^entments. B. i. 
servants, you shall let your cooke bring up your whelpes, and your dairy -maide your 
second beat, and the rest you shall put forth amongst your friends or tenants, accord- 
ing unto the love you possesse in the country," I am inclined to invert the merits of 
the respective claimants on the litter, placing la cuisiniere at the bottom of tlie liat. 



— — unto thy choiceat frienda Somerville. 

Commit thy valued prize : the rustic dames The Chace. 

B. IV. 
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Chap. XXXT. 

Xenophon*s 

instructioiks 

approved. 

Care of brood- 

bitchct, not 

allowed to 

Mckle. 



tioDy > in this we should alsa attend to him ; for the names 
which he has enumerated, (in part the invention of others, and 
some of his own creation), are cleverly composed. 

But if you do not as yet wish your bitches to breed up any 
puppies, you must take the^ greatest possible care of them 
while under distress in consequence.' For when they have 



Columella 
de Re Rust. 
L. vif. c^ 12. 



Cyneg. i. 
44S. 



Oe Venat. 
L.1. 



Hercules 
Strosa. 



Shall at thy kennel wait, and in their lapt 
Receive thy growing hopei, with many a ki 
Carets, and dignify their UtUe charge 
With some great title, and resounding name 
Of high import. 



8. See Xenophon de Venat. c. vii. S* All the names left ns by Xenophon, Arrian, 
and Columella, are dissyllabical. Nominibus autem non longissimis appellandi sunt, 
quo celeriiis quisqne vocatus exandiac ; nee tamen brevioribus*. quam quae duabus 
syllabu enuntientnr. Oppian names bis puppies» whUe young and tractable, 

alritp ptfwidxouriw i^ obvSfutra emXditmrffi 
/kdk riBti, Boii wdrra, $€ifr &a fid^of Ajco^. 

By which Gesner supposes the names should be " oxytona." Natalu Comes agnres 
with his predecessors : 

ponantuz nomina cuique 
Certa cani, teneatque ad summum syllaba bina : 
Protinus at noscat voces, et verba vocantum. 

The indefatigable German naturalist has alphabetically arranged all the classic 
names of the Greek and Roman kennels that have descended to us. We find in his 
canine vocabulary, those of Xenophon, Ovid, Coluroellay and others of ancient days ; 
and some from Blcmdus (of which Gesner disapproves) of more modem use* Hyginus 
has a copious list of camne appellatives in his ISltt &ble, entitled " Diana.*' And 
one of the most chaste poets of the fifteenth century supplies the kennel with 

bona naribns Heuresiichne, 
Theragus, Ocypete, Thoissa, Melsna, Cylindus, 
ChflBtodesque hirtus setis, doroitorque ferarum 
Theridamas, velozque Lagois, et ocyur ilia 
Frotodomus, longoque legens compendia passu 
Macrobates, Lenconque rapaci et cum Harpage Theron. 

3. El^i4w«t i04Koa cncuAaiccwrflu. Schneider is of opinion that Arrian is here 
cautioniDg the courser against running a bitch, whom it has been deemed prudent to 
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ceased to give suck, their teats become tUrgid and fall of Chap.xxxi, 
milk, and the parts beneath the belly distended. At which 
time, it is not safe to loose them after a hare, — for their flanks 
may be burst asunder: nor should you let ihem play with 
another dog, as, by contending and striving with him beyond 
their strength, they may be placed in equal danger. 

It is best to wait till their teats are become flaccid. And 
you will have a proof that it is safe to take them out, when the 
hair falls ofi" abundantly, as you stroke it with your hand. 
They are then, I think, free fi*om the distress they laboured 
under on account of their milk, and are ready for coursing. * 



The greyhound bitch is fleeter than the d(^,^ but the dog Chap, xxxil. 

£»tiioate of 
Sexes. 



pat aside fitom taking the dog, and whose milk-vetielB are distended towards the 
close of the period of gestation, as if she were actuaJUy pregnant. This interpretation 
is ingeniom, and may be tenable ; but as I find no snch caution m any ancient author, 
and have never seen any mischief accme from running a bitch at the tine alluded to, 
(though her speed is certainly impaired by the constitutional plethora of the period ;) 
and, moreover, as it msgxufies a very unimportant circumstance in the physical 
condition of the bitch, and is, on the whole, rather a ftr-fetched interpretadoa, I 
have followed Blancard and Zeune in the more usual acceptation of the verb amfka- 
Ks^eiF, i. e. catulos nutrire. No man in his senses would think of coursing a brood 
bitch while in the state described in the text 

4. Kol vofilaraPTai Ifhi is lip6fWF. These words commence the S2nd Chapter in 
all the editions which I have examined ; and though Schneider suggests their 
adaptation to the close of the present Chapter, he does not venture to change their 
position. Inasmuch, however, as the divuion ioto chapters is probably arbitrary, and 
the words in question are more appropriate here than at the commencement of the 
ensuing Chapter, they are here introduced. 

1. KAmt Btiktia fiiw iuanipa iffans. I have already remarked that Airiaa and 
Xenopbon invariably use the feminine gender when speaking of the dogs of the 
chase : and so also the Grecian poets, (as the mwly raxtinu of £uripides, and cjcv- 
kixttrm Ootia ot Oppian,) and in some cases the Latin, (as the " canes montivag«" 
of Lucretius, " venatica canis " of Ennius, and « multd cane " of Horace) ; as if 
bitches were more quick-scented, *' more fleet of foot, or sore of fang." Minerva, 
in the Ajax Flagellifer, compares Ulysses searching for the mad Ajax, to a Spartan 
bitch ; though the verse would have admitted the masculine instead of the feminine 
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Chap.XXXII. has mote bottom than the bitch ;2 and, because he can run 
through the whole year, is a much more valuable acquisition : 
and as good bitches abound^ but it is no easy thing to meet 
with a thorough-good dog; the latter is on this account more 
precious: and again, it is fortunate if bitches preserve their 
speed to the fifth year,' whereas dogs retain theirs even to the 



Sophoclis 

Ajaz Flagell. 

vs. 2. 



gender, and the former woald certainly have been^more appropriate to the sex of the 
person represented. The gender is changed by the poet in a marked way : 

iccd yvv M aiaiyau <n wavrucaSf 6p& 
AXarros, HySa rd^tv iaxifniy %x^i 
T&Km. KWTfyerovpTa, iced /urpoifjbfpw 
tx^ r& Kc^tf P€oxipftX^9 2^f t8j7r 
c^ iv^ov, cfr* obic fvlhw c2 8^ a' iic^p€i 
Km^s AoKolvfis &s ris tdpans fidffu. 

This opinion, therefore, of the superiority of the bitch over the dog seems to have 

prcTailod in the kennels of antiquity ; and such, I believe, is still entertained by 

Markham's sportsmen. " It is an old received opinion," observes the author uf Coontrey Con- 

Countrey Con- tentmentSy '^ amongst many men of tlie leashe, that the greyhound bitch will ever 

Mj^ * * beate the greyhound dogge, by reason of her more niroblenesae, quickneaae, and 

agillity ; and it ia sometimea seene that a perfect good bitch indeed, hath much 

advantage of an ordinsry dogge : but if the good dogge meet with the good bitch, 

there is then no comparison, but the dogge will be her master, inasmuch as he ex- 

ceedeth her both in lengthe and strengthe, the two maine helpea in coursing ; for her 

nimblenesse is then no helpe, aith a good dogge in the tume will loose aa litUe ground 

as any bitch whatsoever." See also The Countrey Farme, c. xxii. by Markham, 

ed. 1616. The earliest edition, of 1600, does not contain Markham'a additional 

remarks on coursing, but merely Surflet*s version of " Maiaon Rustique." 

2. "Af^ 8i OiikiUtt 9ttanyn(r6ai dficfiwr. Aristotle remarks, in the Spartan tribe 

of dogs, that the bitches are longer lived than the dogs, in consequence of the latter 

The Countrey working harder than the former, 8i& t^ irorctr robs hffhms ftoXXor. " Whereso- 

Farme. c. xxii. ever," says Markham, '< the course shall stand forth long, the good dogge will htoi 

cmi the good bitch and make her give over." 

S. Al 0^ciai fi^r &7enn|T^, «. r. X. I am not aware of any difference having been 
observed by coursers, in the duration of the comparative speed of the dog and bitch. 
It ia not inability to run that disqualifies a greyhound (generally in hia tliird year 
from the period of entrance) for appearance on the courting field, but a propensity, 
acquired by experience, to skulk and run fiilse : 



Sir W. Scott. 



Experience sage the lack of speed supplies, 
And in the gap he seeks^his victim dies. 
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tenth.^ For all which reasons^ in my opinion, a really good, Chap. XXXII, 
high-bred dog is a great treasure^ — one that falls not to. the lot 



We can rarely, if ever, say of any greyhound, after he haa run two aeaaona, what 

SkmUaw says of Page's fallow greyhoond, who " was ont-run on Cotsale :"— << He Merr^ Wives 

ia a g^ood dog, and a /air dog ; can there be more said ? he is food, and fair" So 

soon does the fleetest dog begin to make up by cunning what he wants in willingness 

to work. 

4. "Afifwts ik Koi is ^Korop Uta/pvXdrrowrw. Oor author is here at issue with 
Julisna Bemers, who says of the greyhound in his ninth year. 



of Windsor. 
Act I. 



And whan lie is comyn to that yere. 
Have hym to the tannere ; 
For the beste hounde thst erer bytche had. 
At nynthe yere be is full badde. 

Indeed, it is incredible, however great may have been his youthful vigour, that any 
dog should retain his lull speed till the tenth year ; a period at which all the bodily 
powers begin to feel the gradual approach of infirmity, at which many dogs die appa- 
rently of natural decay, and all are incapacitated for strenuous exertion. '' Canes 
Laconici," says Pliny, " vivunt annis denis, foerainas duodenis, castera genera quin- 
decim annus, aliquando viginti." Instances of the latter protracted period are very 
rare. I never knew a greyhound to reach the memorable age of the Homeric 
Argus^ 

"kf/yov V al KQiriL funp* HXafiw lUkwfos Bai^oio, 
adrdc* SUvr^ *0Su(r^a Uucwrrf huaur^. 

Short is their spsn ; few at the date arrive 
Of ancient Argus, in old Homer's song 
So highly honoured ; kind, sagacious brute ! 

See ^ian de Nat. Animal. Buffon Hist. Natur. and Lord Bacon Hist. Vit« et 
Mortis. 

5. Mrya fUM 8om< ih lerfyM tiffin^ xUnif rp ^iftfclf yvnmm. Such in the annals of 
British coursing was Topham'a Snowball, and such Bate Dudley's Millar ! 

Tu quos ad stndhim vanandi legeris, et quos 
Dizeris hinc comitea cnrsOs, cadisqne feraruro, 
Qusere mares : roaribus major vis est animusque, 
Et melius tolerare yalent certamina longa. 

6. Kol aiiK &yfv Bwp rev ci^^Mytfor, ic. r. A. With Schneider's sanction, I have 
united the SSrd Chapter of the first and second editions of the Greek text with the 

U 



Book of 

St. Alban's. 

149G. 



Odyss. XVII. 
320. 



The Chace. 
B. IV. 



Natalia Comes 

de Venatione. 

L. I. 
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Chap. XXXII. of a courser without the &your of some god.^ For such a 

blessing, then, he should sacrifice to Diana Venatrix.^ He 



82nd of the Oerman editor, from which chapter the fonner teems to have been moet 
unneceBsarily separated by Hotstein, or whoever fint divided the Cynegeticus into 
sections, affixing to each a table of contents. 

In accordance with Arrian's notion, the fabalous greyhound of the sospidooa Ce- 
phaluB is conceived, in the imagination of the poet, to have been bestowed on the 
virtuous P^oeris by the Goddess of the Chase, with the high character of pre-eminent 
speed: 

Ovid. Metam. qiem cum sua traderet illi 

L. vii. 764. Cynthia, • currendo si^iabit,' dijwml, « omnes.' 

7. *A/yr^fu8i *Ayp(n4p^, This title of the sylvan goddess is variously derived by 
etymologists. Scheffer (£lian. V. H. L. ii. c. 25.) would have her ladyahip so 
cailed from Agne in Attica — xmpiw''Kypai fcoXo^^AfPoy, the scene of her first essay in 
Attic. L. I. hontiag on arriving from Delos. iuofimai M ihv ZlKivvhw, says Piusanias, XfH'^ 
c. XIX. "Aypui KakUftMPWy ica) rois *Aypor4pas ^rrly *A^^i8s5, a. r. X. Bat Periaonios 
objects to Scheffer's derivation, and also to that kah riys iypta, d venmHmu, consi- 
dering *AypaT4pa rather to agnify msfica, «i 0gri$ agem. If iypa, venmtiOf be the 
foot oi the title, to the same may probably be referred the titular epithet by which 
ApoUo is connected with the chaie, by Pausanias in Attids, (L, i. c xLi.)*A7pafoff : 
unless the Attic Agra would here afford a more ready solution. But the true deri- 
vation of * Ay poT4pa is to be sought in iyp6s» See Etymologicon Magnum. 

From whatever source derived, it is sufficient for our purpose that the epithet is 
commonly applied to her in the character of " Dea Venatrix,'' (Ovid. Met. L. ii. 
454.) — ** Dea sylvarum," (Ovid. Met. L. in. 16S.)— " ssvis inimica virgo—beU 
luis," (Hor. Od. xii. L. i. 22.) — as presiding over woods, and delighting in hunting. 
It is so used in the Thesmophoriazusas of Aristophanes, 

rdr T^ iw tpwi 8fW07^»- 
ai KipoM htlff«^''Ap' 
rcfuy *Aypvripoaf : 

and in the Rape of Helen of ColoUms, 

Coluthi Rapt. Mk Kajiyp4rni AfrroOits ^ATdXkmos 

Helena, ts. S2. "Airrtfus ^^i|irc, lud hy^vrfyn vsp Iomto. 

To coursers it must be a mighty consolation to know that, by virtue of this distinc- 
tion, the goddess is ominous of good when seen by them as a night-phantom ; at least 
Oneirocrit. m says the dream-interpreter of Ephesus, the fortune-telling Artemidorus— wvirysis 
L. XI. c. xxzv. ^i^irra ffvfjup4pn 8i& t%f 'Aypordpety, 
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should sacrifice^ too^ whenever successful in his sport, dedicate Cbap.XXXII. 



The Odyflfley affords the graphic oatline from whence Apelles is supposed to have 
worked off his finished picture of the Goddess of the Chase as an actiTe toxophilite : 

r^fntoiUni itJnrpoun jcai iucdps 4xd^un* 

'AypovSfiai wtdfowri* k, r. \. 

The rival copy of Vhgil (^neid. L. i. 608.) will occur to the reader's recollection; 
and I need not again eihibit (see c. xxii.note 2.) the elaborate and highly-embel- 
lished portrait of the Carthaginian poet, (Nemesian. Cytteg. wt, 86.) Effigies in 
marble of the Goddess of Hunting are to be seen in almost eveiy collection ; alone, 
with her usual symbols of venation, or accompanied by dogs of chase, or deer — or 
both, as in an alto-rdievo at Wilton House. Temples and altars of Diana Agrotera 
are mentioned by Pausanias in Attids c. zix. and c. xli., in Eliacis i. c. zy., in 
Achaicis c. xzvi. 

For the honour of Diana, in the character of Agrotera, the shows of wild beasts in 
the Roman Circus and Amphitheatre were generally designed : so Claudian, 

« 

Tu juga Taygeti, froodosaque Mienala, Clio, 
I TriTisB supplex ; non aspemata rogantem 
Amphitheatxali faveat Latonia pompss ! • . ^&c. 

and for their support in splendid variety, the whole world was ransacked for its rarest 
and most savage ammals : 

quodctmque tremendum est 
Dentibns, aut iosigne jubis, aut nobile comu, 
Aut rigidum setis capitur decus onme timorque 
Sylvarum, &c. 



Homeri Odyss. 
L. VI. 102. 



Claudian* 

De Consul. 

Mall. Theod. 

vs. 292. 



No deity amongst the heathens was more terrible than the masculine daughter of 

Latona, (Jk^vudi wfya rov fUrpov, koI 6ptios, in Juno's taunting language,) and none Lucian. Deor. 

less patient of affront— ^- ^^^ «' 
^ Latona. 



gods and men 
FearM her stem frown, and she was queen o' th' woods. 

The reader will call to recollection the death of the unfortunate son of Autonoe, rhv 
'Auraimiw M\4or pUptm, (Euripid. Bacchss,) and the desolation of the well-cultivated 
vineyard of (Eneus (Homer. Iliad. L. ix.) at the hand of Diaa, 



Milton's 
Comos. vs. 446. 
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Chaf. XXXII. the first-fruits of his spoils to the goddess,^ and purify his dogs 

and sportsmen,^ as regulated by the established rites of the 
country. 



Some of the Celts have a custom of annually sacrificing to 



Chap. 

^^ • Diana ; » while others institute a treasury for the goddess/ 

huntiog rites. 



Iliad. L. IX. 



Callimacb. H. 

in Dian. 

260. 



Ovid. Metam. 
L. fill. 277. 



Plaut. Aul. 
III. 6. 43. 

Iliad. L. VI. 
266. 



It if sapposed that the beautiful poetry of Callimacbut, in which the auger aad 
favour of the goddess are so feelingly described, (Hymn, in Dian.,) was imiuted 
from the Ptahns of David, which the poet, peradventure, had sen at the court 
of King Ptolemy. See the effects of her wrath, vs. 124. irx^^»oi oTt Hani X"^' 
vify, K.r,\.'y with which are contrasted the good lock and happincis of thoM to 
whom she is propitiooSf vs. 129. odf S^ actr MlfnttMis re lud IXoot, ic r. X. The con- 
clusion follows^ of couhe, that no man in his right senses should think of slighting 
the powerful dispenser of so much good and evil — futi ris krttditrp v^^Apr^fiuf, 

The reader will find an amusing description of the worshipful Dian in the mMtt at 
tlie marked insult of (£neiis» 

(scilas sine thure relictas 
PneteritsB cessasse ferant Latoidos aras)— 

in Locian, vtpl ^vvlmit : aroi fut Smrti 6pfp tMfw h rf o^poi^ ^f^c M^f^t •*y* t^o 
infidel satirist, rfiy HxXauf B^mf iv OW«s vnrofvfUptm, SciWi voiotw-or, mi oxirhid- 
fotvoy otar iopr^t &ToXci^(H^rra4. 

8. *AifognBiinu kwupxhs rmf iXunsofiipmif rp Oe^, koI dvoKoOoipcir, k. r. X. — as 
amended by Schneider. " Ac ne degustabant qoidem novas frages, aut vina," says 
Pliny (xviii. 2.) " anteqoam sacerdotes primitias libassent." And our veneiable 
courser would have his disciples observe with strictness the same religious ceremonies 
of dedication, purification, &c. The ancients a[Iways purified themselves before 
sacrificing — ** Ego, nisi quid me vis, eo lavatum, ut stcrificem :" and Hector tells his 
mother he is afraid to pour forth even a libation to Jupiter with unwashed hands, 

X«p^i V ivhroiffw Aif kdfittw fldflfora qIpop 

9. The robs K^eu icol rahs Kvmfyhas of our author answers to the " totn jnven- 
tus " of Gratias, hereafter dted ; and his As i^fiet, to the " lustralis de mora sacri *' 
of the Falisdan. 

1. M. Le Verrier de la Conterie derives the fete of the French Chasseurs called 
La S. Hubert from this Celtic festival of Diana. As the latter supplanted with her 
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into which they pay two oboU for every hare that is caught,' — 
a drachma for a fox/ (because he is a crafty animal, and 
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images the onBeen divinity of earlier adoration, she in her turn yielded the tutelage 
of the chase to St. Martin, St. Germain, and St. Hubert. Arrian wrote in tlie second 
century, and in the sixth we find Diana still predominant : — " Le peie Doro Mariin 
nous assure que vers la fin du aizieme siecle, les Gaulois c^l6broient les myst^ies de 
cette divinity avec des clients ezcessifs, et toutes les d^bsoches que peurent prodaire 
I'amour et le Tin, sur une montagne des Ardennes qui est dans le Luxembourg, od 
lis aToient une idole de Diane fort grande et fort c^lebre," &c. 

M. Fleuri (Hist. Eodeaiast. Tom. viii. L. zxzy. n. 28.) relates the destruction of 
Diana's image, and the erection of the monastery and church of St Martin on its 
site. But neither St. Martin, nor St. Oermsin, ('* ^?^ue d'Auxerre, et chasseur de 
grande reputation,*') were able to presenre their ascendancy against the superior 
claims of St. Hubert, ('* ^vSque de Liige, plus fin et plus rus6 dans Tart de la 
chaase,") who subsequently received tlie first-fruits of the chase, krapxiu r«r &Aiir- 
Ko/Uvmify and a tenth part of the game, as an annual consecration, iviaOau^ from the 
posterity of the Celts. 

The worship of Diana Venatrix extended from Celtica to the British Islet, which 
at an early period were peopled by a Celtic race, (see note 12. at the end of the 
present chapter). " Amongst other the goddes also," says Holinshed, '* whiche 
the Scottishmen had in most reverence, Diana was chlefe, whom they accompted as 
their peculiar patxonesse, for that she was taken to be the goddesse of hunting, 
wherein consisted their chiefest exercise, pastime, and delite." And at the same 
period, we find these Scoto-Celts in possession of greyhounds and hounds of chase of 
the highest repute, during the reign of Dorvadille. 

2. Bviaovphs signifies, primarily, ** f AeM, obi res pretiosa deponitur ;" and secon- 
darily, ** ipsa res condita." See Martinii Lexicon Philologicum. 

8. "EtI /ahf ^cryf &X^iti 96o ifioXA ififidXKawnr* The game of the modem courser 
was valued by the Celtic sportsmen, for Dian's treasury, at about 2|d. of British 
currency. The obolus was a small Greek coin of silver, weighing about 11 grains, 
in ancient money worth lyu It was the sixth part of the drachma, which nearly 
answered to the Roman denarius. The double obolus, or diobolion, exactly hit the 
value of the hare in the Celtic scale of appreciation. 

4. *£rl M &Ai6ircKi dpaxtfip''-A.nfi;\icif ninepence for a fox* The silver drachma 
was equal to six oboli, consequently this crafty and destructive felon was estimated 
at thrice the value of the hare. The reasons of the text for the extra payment must 
be perfectly satisfactory to the patrons of the leash — 8ri M/SovAer rh xp^AMj aol robt 
Xaeydfs Zmp$€(p9iy k. r. X. " Fraudulentum animal," says Iiidoms, *' insidiisque 
dedpiens :" and ^Uan, aipothfrtu M ol Xaytf M iXmwiitMf iiflartf obie {rrop ipS/ti^, 
iAXh ica2 fioAXoF r/p^yp* ^o^^ yiip kwvr^v &Xi6«i|{, ical Zikows otUy, Xenophon, 
too, remarks that foxes sre wont to kill not only hares, but leverets, a^o^r jcoi t& 
TtKPa : and is supported by the CUician poet of the chase, who says of the fux~ 
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destroys hare8y)-Miiid four drachmse for a roe-deer/ in consi- 
deration of his size, and greater value as game. 

When the year comes round, on the return of the nativity of 
Diana,^' the treasury is opened, and a victim purchased out of 
the money collected; 7 either a sheep, or kid,^ or heifer. 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
L. III. 459. 



AfUthrtet Ot 

fol. 43. 
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668. 
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olmpo^ r« 96kHin9 l^f Zr jcal rlicra Xaymd^. 

** FozM done grete harme/' lays Duke Edmuiid, '* in wareyos of conyngea aad of 
hares, the wbiche thei ete, and take hem lo gynnously and withe grete omlicey and 
not withe rennyng." 

6. "Erl 9^ BofHediii r^^vapat Zpaxf^' Xhe tetndfachm of tilfer was worth four 
dnchmaiy or three shillings sterling— a hi|^ Talnation of the roe-dver, an animal of 
chase, rather scarce in the British lales, bat at all times, I believe, abundant in 
France. De Jjangley calls the roe ''a good litel boost, and goodly for to honte to." 

6. 'Ov^roy y^ifiBXta fni rijs 'A/yr^uSpt. The gods of antiqnity had then: natal 
days as well as men. ** Dies nobis natalitii sunt," says Amobins, '< et potentias 
cmlites dies antomant habere natales." The anniversary of Diana's bnrtb-dsy (see 
Ad. Tumebi Adverser. L. vni. c xzyi.) was celebrated on the 18th of Angost— 
" Augosds redit Idibqs Diana.'* " Feriis sois, emeiitos canes, qoietosqne A vena- 
tione, et immimes habere credabator, et ipsa etiam ieiiari," in the words of Pitiscns. 

Ipsaooronat 
Emeritos Diana canes, ct spicnla tergit, 
£t tutas sinit ire feras. 



Ovid. Metam. 
L. XV. ISO. 



Paussnias in Achaicts c. xviii. describes a splendid celebration of the sylvan riles 
of Diana Lapbria by the people of Fatrs, in costliness and magnificence lar sur- 
passing these Celtic ceremonies, bat in character somewhat similar. The festival of 
FtitrsB was also annual^ as in Celtica. 

7. IfpSMT. 

Victima labe carens, et piasta n ti ssim a forma, 
(Nam plataisse nocet,) vittis praaignls-et amo 
Sistitur ante arts. 



The aodent sacrifice cooairted of three principal things—Kbation, incense, and vic- 
tim ; of which the latter was most important— varying according to the character of 
the deity to whom it wss offered, and that of the persons offering. Peifsction of 
form, as described by Ovid, was essential to acceptance at the altar. 

S. Ol t»hf Hbf, ot 9^ oFyo. So in Horace's mvitation to Phyllis to attend his banquet 
on Maecenas's natal day. 
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according to the amount of the sum : and then, after having 
sacrificed, and presented the first-offerings of their victims to 
the Goddess of the chase,^ according to their respective rites, 
they give themselves up, with their hounds, to indulgence and 
recreation,*® — crowning the latter on this day with garlands,^* 
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wracMtiB 
Vincta ▼erbenis avet immoUto 
Spargier agno. 

Tlie kid of the Celtic liimtera is mentioned ia the celebration of Diana's rites bj 
Gratiat ; see note 10. 

9. T&y hfttUuf iatap^dfupoi ry *Aypar4p(^ The first-fruits of the spoil were offered 
np to Diana Venatrix, (see c. xxxii. n. 8.>) as well at the purchased sacrificial 
victims. We are told by Plutarch that it was customary to consecrate the horns oi 
the stag to the goddess, and to affix them to her temple ; a quiTer, too, with bow and 
arrows, and a canis venaticns, were commonly added. 

Tibi sspd» Diana, 
Mcnalios arcns, ▼enatzicesque pharetras 
Suspendit, puerile decns. 

See Symmach. Epist. L. v. £p. 68. and Pitisd Lexicon Antiquitatum. 

10. Elwx<nh^<u airrot rw koI ol tcCvU, 

Idcircd aeiiis molimur compita Inds 
Spicatasque faces (sacrum) ad nemora alta Dians 
Sistimus, et solito catnii yelantor honore ; 
Ipsaque per flores medio in discrindne Inci 
Stravdre anna, sacris et pace vacantia festlL 
Turn cadtts, et Tiridi ftimantia liba feretro 
Preveniunt, tenerl^qne extmdens comua fronte 
Hoedos, et ad ramos etlamnnm haorentia poma, 
LustraBs de more sacri, quo tota javentns 
Lnstratnrqne Dea, proqae azmo reddit honorem. 
Ergo impetrato rei^Kmdet mnlta favore 
Ad partes qnft posds opem, sen Tincere tilTas, 
Seu tibi iktoram labes exire minaiqne 
Cnra prior, tna magna fides tutelaqne Virgo. 

To the hnntiDg jubilations of oor early annals (when Dian's revels were scarce 
exploded) John of Salisbury alludes in his Policraticafl : ** Si yero ctariore prsedi, 
cervo forte vel apro, venantinm labor efiiilserit, fit phuisiis intdciabilis^ exultant 
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as an indication of the festival being celebrated on their 
account.** 
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venatoret, caput prtddm et aolemnia qoedam spolia triumpbantibas pnefenintur, 
regem Cappadocam captom credas. Sic cornidneB et tibidnes videaa victoriae glo- 
nam declarare." 

11. Titt Kdpost^ Koi ffTtpoPodauf, Tbe custom of crowning, or decorating with 
rosea and garlands of ribbon, grejf bounds which have distinguished themselves in the 
coursing field, continues, I believe, at the present daj. Soch were the rewards 
bestowed on the fleet horses of the hippodrome : 

riftits tk Kol orWcf f AAaxoK twint 
oi <r^(o-ir ^{ Upmw <rrc^ay4^opai ^vBoif Aytftiwr. 

See tbe medal of Diana Pergea from Montfaucon Antiq. Expliq. Tom. i. p. 44. 
The goddess holds a spear, or hunting-pole, in her left hand, and a fillet or crown in 
her right hand, elevated over the head of a cams veaaticus, who is wishfully looking 
op, as if in expectation of the reward of merit. This medal is copied by tbe learned 
Father from Beger, and derives its inscription from Ferga in Famphylia, nigh to 
which dty, I find in Strabo, stood on an elevated site the temple of APTEim IIEP- 
TAIA, whose rites were there annually celebrated. 

12. Vestiges of the Celtic ceremonies of Agrotera seem to have been extant, under 
a peculiar modification, in London, within a period not very remote. That Dian'a 
worship was not confined to continental Europe, but extended, as already noticed in 
note 1. {sub ftne) of this chapter, to the insular Britons, is an historical fact, con- 
firmed, according to the learned and ingenious Mr. Douce, by tbe remains of such 
animals as were used in her sacrifices, and also by her own images found on rebuilding 
St. Paul's Cathedral — on the site of which, Dr. Woodward very plausibly inferred, a 
Roman temple of the pagan goddess once stood. " It cannot be controverted," 
continues the first-cited able antiquary, " that Diana was reverenced in this country 
long after the introduction of Christianity, when we find from the testimony of 
Richard Sporiing, a monk of Westminster in 1450, and a diligent collector of ancient 
materials, that during the persecutioa of Diocletian the inhabitants of London sacri- 
ficed to Diana, whilst those of Thomey, now Westminster, were offering incense to 
Apollo. Sir W. Dugdale records that a commutation grant was made in the reign of 
Edward I. by Sir William Le Baud, to the dean and canons of St. Paul, of a doe in 
winter on the day of the Saint's conversion, and of a fat buck in summer on that of 
bis commenioration, to be offered at the high altar, and distributed among the canons. 
To this ceremony Erasmus has alluded in hu book De Rativne Coiict<waai/i, when be 
describes the custom which the Londoners had of going in procession to St. Paul's 
Cathedral with a deer's head fixed upon a spear, accompanied with men blowing 
honting-honis. Mr. Strype, likewise, in his Ecclesiastical Memorials, VoL in. 
p. 878. has preserved a notice of the custom as practised in Queen Mary's time^ with 
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This Celtic custom I follow with my fellow-sportsmen,* and xx^xiv, 
declare no human undertaking to have a prosperous issue injaDctioDB to 

the obaervaDce 
of religioiu 
riles. 



this addition, tKat the priest of every parish in the dty, amyed in his cope, and the 
bishop of London in his mitre, assisted on the occasion. Camden had likewise seen 
it when a boy, snd had heard that the canons of the Cathedral attended in their 
sacred vestments, wearing garlands of flowers on their heads." 

1. We cannot but admire the fine feelings of piety, and conscious dependence on 
an over-niling Providence, which pervade the closing chapters of the Cynegeticos. 

Many splendid passages might be selected from the classical writings of Greece 
and Rome, demonstrative of the hct that, however darkened by mythological allu- 
sions, the most enlightened heathens supported a conviction of the affairs of this 
lower world being under the guidance of a Supreme Intelligence, and of man himself 
being utterly weak and destitute when unsupported by the aid and influence of 
Heaven. This feeling is strongly manifested in the works of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
Orpheus, Phocylides, and a host of others among the Greeks : and notwithstanding 
the mischievous attempt of the philosophy of Epicurus to eradicate from the Roman 
mind ail sense of dependency on Heaven, ^as if the Divine Essence, in relation to 
human conduct, " nee bend proroeritis capitur, nee tangitur irft,") the works of 
Virgil, Horace, and Claudian afford splendid examples of tlie important troth that 
the natural aspirations of poetry tend to the honour of the Gods, and that when right- 
fully employed, the genius of man is ever directed to the advancement of religion 
and moraUty. It is unnecessary to refer to the innumerable passages illustrative of 
the creed of ancient philosophers, contained in their works ; let it sufSce that Pliny, 
in speaking of the unity of the Deity, gif es the reason why men commonly spoke of 
more than one God : " Fragilis et laboriosa mortalitas in partes ista digessit, infir- 
mitatis sua memor; ut portionibus quiaqae ooleret, quo mazimd indigeret," &c. 
The catalogue of subordinate deities, enumerated by oar author as directing the 
aflaiia, destinies, and pursuits of mankind, merged with him in the belief of one 
Supreme InteUigence, of which these subaltern deities were the several attributes 
and manifestations, in the government of the universe and its constituent parts. 
According to Herroesianaz, 

nXoOrvy, ncpfrc^^n}, Anpufynip, K^pts/ZpiT€S, 
Tphwns, Viiptbt, Ttfibs, nol Kvopoxtdnis, 
'Epfi^s i^/H^aurrds re KKvrhSy H^, Ze^r re, ical*'Hpi9, 
"Aprtfus, ^S* 'Exdipyos 'AirdAA«r, efs B96s irrt : 

an opinion which was general with the superior philosophers of Greece and Rome, in 
opposition to the polytheistic notions of their inferiors, who, while worshipping the 
*' portiones" of Pliny, violated most grossly the unity of the ETf Bths of philosophy ; 
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— the undeiBtuiduigs of the former being too strong (as Sir W. Jones has remarked 
in the argument of hU Hjmn to Sarya) to admit the popular belief, but their influence 
too weak to reform it, and establish in its place, in the public mind at large, the 
supreme unity of the Deity — 

Hor. Carm. Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 

L. III. Od. IV, Veniorum, et urbes, regnaque tristia, 

Divosque, mortalesque turmas 
Imperio regit onus ssquo. 

For further notice of this subject, the reader is referred to Maxinus Tyrius, Dis- 
sert. 17., a Greek philosopher of the second century, contemporary, I belieTO, with 
Arrian. 
Homer. Odyss. 8* <M^w Ibtv 0t&y yiyvS fim^ov MpAwots 4s kyoBhf &irorc\cvrf . To this we may 
L. III. 48. (.ite many parallel passages : irdrrts Si Buir x^^^**>^ Mptnroi, says the son of 
Nestor to the divine attendaot of Telemachus. Hesiod begins and ends his poem of 
the Works and Days with inculcating piety towards the Gods ; the only way to please 
whom and to be happy, he says, is to be religious and strictly moral — 

Opera et Dies ed It tfrif hfkari/rw luuoipvtf in^nKeefiUvos c&cu. 

vs. 706. 

QOA^' ^^^ ^® ^® passages, recommendatory of due reverence of the Gods, leas numerous in 

vs. O^D. 

the lyric and tragic poets of Greece, than in her heroic poets : 

Pindar Pyth. ^ •«"' 7^ /waxawd »a- 

L* X* 79. (TOi fipordaa hp9Ttus 

ical <ro^ ffoi X*P^^ ^' 
red 9§p\yhMffaoi r* l^vr. 

See also.the sublime supplication of Hecuba in the Troades of Euripides, vs. 884. 
The hyiun of Cleanthes, 

M4 ri ylyvrrauL Hpyov M xOof'l ^ov 9tx»y Ikufiop, 
otfrw Kcrr* iMpww 6mv w6\w, e^r* iy\ v^^, jk. r. X. 

is considered the forgery of a later age. Not so, however, the beautiiul truths of the 
Greek poet of the Halieutics : 

Oppian. . T^ y^ itM^wvuf htnwrhw 

Halieuttc. ^^^i 0c5r ; oW tcaw ^ U woSbs %X99s Accpai, 

ohtt %mv hinmrAffoi ^^^dpmv T9pt^tUa kCkKo, 

&AA* avTol Kpariovtn jcol Wnfoww tunrra^ 
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who regard their safety, supplicate the Gods at embarkation ;' Chap. 
and, after dangers escaped, offer up sacrifices of gratitude to 
the sea-deities, Neptune, Amphitrite, and the Nereids.^ CuK 
tivators of the soil do the same to Ceres, her daughter, and 
Bacchus ;^ Artificers, to Minerva and Vulcan;^ Professors of 



irf(0«r0aiy ar. r. \. 



5. *0(roi ravrlAXoi^ai, kwh B§&if iftxovTau The tea-deities were numerous, and of 
Tarions gradations. Spence arranges them in six classes. See Milton's invocation 
of Sabrina, in his Comas, ts. 867. for the names of many of these DU Marimi. 
Anrian mentions only Neptune, his Queen, and the Nereids — lords of the mediterra- 
nean or inland seas : superior to whom were Oceanus, " Pater, rerura," and Tethys. 
Moreover, it appears from Apollonius Rhodius, that Apollo, for particular reasons, 

(abrhsyhp ivatrtos KsrXcv U$X»y, says Jason, addressing wcerpdltov 'Av^AAwya,) was L. i. ts. 859. 
worshipped, under the name of 'E/ifiairlotf by the Argonauts at the time of their ^^^^^ 1186. 
embarkation, and under that of 'ZKfiaaios at disembarking. See also Homer. Odyss. 
n. 430. where Telemachus pours forth *' the holy goblet to the powers divine," but Pope*s Odyss. 
principally invokes, for a specific reason, *' the bloe-eyed progeny of Jove." ''* 

Votaque servaii solvent in littore nauts, &c. Virg. Georg.' 

L. 1. 436. 

and sgain, .£neid. xii. 766. 

Servad ex undis ubi figere dona solebant 
Laurenti divo, et votas suspendere vestes. 

Several votive monuments are engrav^ in Pdre Moncfaucon*s Antiq. Ezpliq. 
Tom. II. with inscriptions, SALVOS IRE, SALVOS REDIRE, &c. : and Pins- 
ens (Lezic. Antiq. Rom. V. ii. p. 164.) has others, NEPTUNO REDUC. SA- 
CRUM, &c. 

See tlie indications of the DU MaritU appearing in dreams to sea-faring people, in 
Artemidoms, L. ii. 88. 

6. 'Oe-M riip 7^ ipy^forreu, Efery art and science had, in classic mythology, 
>ts divine guardian, from whom it first emanated, and hy whose liberal condescension 
mankind were instructed in the rudiments of their several callings : 

K€tiwiudr4x?'aswo\viup94ashr6p^ourtp Oppian. Hal. 

3«Kay Ixcif'f <cal xmray ^vf^poo-^niy ^yc^icaf'. L.11. l5. 

KAAos 8^ iiXkotouriP iwAwfws firXero 9aifU0P 
Ifffyoa, oliriK Ijcootos Mfficmtw fpterc riti^p. 
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The tutelar deities of hoBlmndiiien were Ceres, Ptoserpine, and Baccbat. Hence, in 
the beginning of tbe first Georgic, amongst tbe " agrestmn pnsaentia nomina," 
Virgil invokes conjointly " liber et alma Ceres ;" and Pindar designates Bacchus, 

Aa/idr€pos. 

Aiut/fynfp 8i mil K^pi|, xol 6 XrY6ft/twt ''loicxos, says the Ephesian visaonaiy, y^mfytHs 
jcal Tois KTiia'affBai T^f^ Tpopfnifiipois kyoBal* The department of rural economy under 
the tutelage of Ceres is succinctly «tated by Oppian in tbe second book uf his Hali- 
eutics : 

Aifoif Ijukv {'c^Xiff re /9o«y, kpiroui r9 yoitp 

The connexion of Proserpine with husbandry is not so dear ; but as Nicomedla, our 
author's native city, was sacred both to the mother and daughter, and he held the 
ofSce of priest in the temple of the latter, we may suppose him fully acquainted with 
all her tutelary distinctions, of which the patronage of agriculture seems to have been 
one. 

Bacchus's presidency was principally confined, in his character of VUUatw, to tlie 
culture of vineyards : tuiwaos rob y€otpyo7s cvfi/p4pti rots rhf ^wKuth^ gapm^ Tm^P* 
TOMTi, puiKtora. iifar4Xmts. To the three deities of Arrian here mentioned, Viigil 
subjoins others, *' stadium qutbus arva tueri," whom the philosophic courser allows 
to extend their fostering care to venation — at least some of them, as Fan, the 
Nymphs, &c. 

6. Ol ih iifi^ria rijQfos mmt^fupou The different bodies or colleges of artificers 
had their particular tutelary deities. Fausanias in Arcsdicis mentions a temple of 
Minerva Machinatrix : fcri 8^ 'AtfifFos Uphv ^rdcXifO'iy VLaxBOfhtios, Bri fiovkw/tdrmif 
iarhf ii B^s Ttarrolmnf ical kwvr^xyiill'^Armit t^plru* The connexion of Minerva and 
Vulcan with handicrafts is noted by Artemidorus : 'ABtpni xcipor^xP^t ieyoB^ 9ik rV 
Tpooiffopiart *Efydirii jcoXccroi ydp—^H^oros .... x«fN6ra(( iryMs vwni — and by 
Oppian : 



Halieut. L. ii. 
21. 



Sovjpa 8^ rmtTjjvmoBai^ Atmy^oI r9 /i4Xa0pa, 
^dptd y iurK^am. fefiktnf tbai^ Kt^9 
IIoAA^ iwtxOo^vs HM^vro, 
'H^aiar^ 8i /bi^ei fmrHipios l9pAs» 



Lucian. Deor. 

Dial. Juno ct 

Latona. 



Juno tells Latona that Vulcan's skill as an artificer, is a counterpoise to his daudicant 
deformity : i?X o^ror ftiy 6 X"^^* ^f^' X^'A*^' 7* ^h rcx^nir Ar ipurros. 



K» r. A. 
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and Mercury ; ^^ LoverB, to Venus, ^* Cupid/^ Suada,^^ and the Cbap. 

AAaI V • 



7. Ol Itfaifll ToOffiwiy. loslnictoi^— thOM engagwi in edQcaCion — the ftovirow6kta^ 
Ifywr MrKOfwot of the Cilidui poet. 

8. Modaou, l*he Moms were thought to preside orer the diffexent departments 
of acience, poetry, vocal and instnunental mnsiCy and the fine arts generally. 

4KyiLpM<nf(rimPitaLiic9i$6Xov*Aw6xXmfos Hesiod. D. G. 

iuf^p^s koiMol inauf M "xfiiva jccd mBapurrtL M* 

a. *A«<XX«n Moiwiry^. When the gods attended the nuptials of Peleus and 
Thetis on Moont Pelion, Apollo led ^ the tuneful choir" in the character of Musa- 
getes: 

in Zk t»MXtff(r^tPTOS Aflr«owmlpwr 'EXuwrof Colulhi Rapt. 

Movffdm Xry^^cMVor &7wf x<V^ 9^^ *Ait6\^aty. Helen, vs. 2S. 

Representationi of Apollo in the character of Mntagetes or Lyristes, from the 
Justinian gallery, are given by Pere Montfaucon in the first volume of his Antiquities; 
by Spence, in hU Polymetis, PI. xiii. f. i. ii. ; and by Viaconti, in the Clementitte 
Museum, Vol. i. 

Mentis ApotlinesB vis has movet undique Musas. AusonK Musa- 

In medio residens amplectitor omnia Phmbos. ^^ oventa. 

*AM6kkmf /uevriKoa ieyMs, says the Ephenan, X^tn^ yhp ci^pcT^t & Ms no) im»uaii Artemidciri 
vdmff. In which character the Roman poets of the Augustan age have decked him t ^^"^'^^ 
out to the life. See Ovid*s 

Ille caput ilavum lauro Pamasslde vinctus— • Metam. L. xi. 

Veirit humum Tyiio saturate murioe palli, &c. 165. 

10. MHiifMNrvrp. This goddess is celebrated by Hesiod, in Us Theogony, as the 
mother of the Muses : 

Uli$ al Movdw xP<*0^**Kfff l^tylrsrre D. G. vs. 916. 

So Akenside, in The Pleasures of Imagination : 

Ye beanteou. offipring of Olympian Jov. B^ ,„ 

And Memory divine, Pierian maids. 

That this mythology is judicious, has been remarked by Plutarch in his rales for the 
education of children ; since nothing so much cherishes learning at memory. There 
is a statue of Mnemosyne in the Clementine Museum of Viscouti, Vol. i. 

11. 'E^* Mercury is here introduced in one of his most creditable capacities, as 
the author of letters, and the god of praters and eloquence : 
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Chap. Oiuces.^^ And, Upon Ihe same principle^ Sportsmen should 
xxxiv. 



FranciB's 

Horace. B. i. 

Od. X. 



Artemidori 

OneirocriU 

L. II. c. S7. 



Bacol. Eclog. 
L. II. 67. 



The god of wit, from AUai ipmng. 
Who hj penuaaive power of tongae 
And graceful exercise refined 
The savage race of human kind ( 

*E^^f iejfMs rois M kSyovs ipfimfi^tHHS^ jcai ^AiiraZt, arcd waiMoT^ifiaa, k. r.X. 

12. Ol 8^ V^ ^^ ip^uck 'K^>po9tqf. In the Rape of Helen, Venus is called 
'Ap/JMflris fiofftKwt, (▼. 26.) (h\dftw fiaffiXtio, (▼. 137.) and yd)ug¥ jSoo'UcaSy (t.806.) 
queen of marriage. And to the tame purport is the description of Nemetian : 

cui cnn jugales 
Concubitus hominum totis connectere s^clis. 



Artemidori 
Oneirociit. 
L. II. c. 37. 



Argonaut. 
L. I. 61ft. 



iEneid. L. i. 
668. 



D. G.T8.201. 



Od. III. TS« 17. 



ftdXtffra 8^ itya0ii wtfA ydfxovs ml icotir«rfat, col rtfii riiamw yopdsy aajs the dream- 

w 

interpreter, of the goddess of love, cwUvfunf ykp Kai hrty^imv iorlp oMom The reader 
will remember her angry speech (tangit et in Deos) in the prologue of the Hip- 
poljtus, 

a^dXXw V Zffoi ^povovaof ^ ifua /Uya, k. t. \, 

and her vengeful and infuriate character^ as drawn by Apollonius Bhodint in re- 
ference to the Lemnians : 

o0rf jcd /ur ytpdrnw iwihip^ trnaovM. 

and amplified by Valerius Flaccus, L. ii. vs. 29. 

18. "Eptrru Venus oonfetses that she has little power without the aid of her 
fovourite son Cupid : 

Nate, mete vires, mea magna potentia, &c. 
Ad te conlbgioy et supples tua nomina posco. 

She is accompanied by him and'Ifitpos (whom the Grecian mythoiogists seem to have 
distinguished from'^EfWf) in the Theogony of Hesiod. 

T$ V '^pos Aftdpniat, Kcl^l/upos Imrero koKSs* 

The Odes of Anacreon afford many graphic sketches of the mischievous little god : 

^>4poPTa r6^f 
wrfyuyds re jcol ^aphpfipf, 

14. lltiBot Suada or Suadela— the goddeai of persuasion— mtp^ienON emtcUiairix. 
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not be nedectful of Diana Venatrix/^ nor Apollo, ^^ nor Pan,» Chap. 

^ ^ r 7 ^ XXXIV. 



In the temple of Jupiter at Ol^ropia, as deicribed by Faomiias, Capid ia seen re- 
ceinng Venua riaing oat of the sea, and the goddeu Ht i0^ placing a crown on her 
bead: and ao in the Rape of Helen, she ia the bearer of the bridal chaplet: 






Colutfai R. H. 
V8. 28. 



Horace anites Soadela and Venus in the attractiona of *' the well-bemoney'd swain" 
— ** bene-nummatnm decorat Suadela Vennsqne." And Artemidoms says her ap- 
pearance ia ominous of good to all persons, and on all occasions ; n«0c^ M iced Xdpcrtf, 
Kol^fipox, lent Vf^ftiptu vp^s itdrra iced vcuriy Uow kyuBoL 

1ft. lUtpiafW. The Graces of Heathen mythology were ladies of great influence : 
simplicity of manners, giacefnlneas of deportment, gaiety of disposition, liberality, 
eloquence, and wisdom, were all derived from them : 

o\fw 7^ hiiiw r& r^pnrvk acd r& yKmtia 
yUftTu vdrra fiporotr 



Epod. L. I. 
Od. yi. 

Oneirocrit. 
L. II. c« 87. 



Pindar. Olymp. 
L. xiT. 6. 



In the Theogony they " keep their court with the God of Loto," and rerel in ban- Henodi D. G. 
i|uets ; and in Horace's supplicatory Ode to Venus, they are associated with the ^'* ^* 

*' Regina Cnidi Paphique/' Cupid, the Nymphi, Hebe, and Mercury : 



Fenridus tecum puer, et solntis 
Gratiss aonis, propeientque Nymph», 
£t pardm comis sine te Juventas, 

Mercnriuaque. 



Carm. L. i. 
Od. 81. vs. ft* 



Xenopbon was equally strict in hit religious observances towards the rural deities, 
bidding the sportsman, before he slip a single hound, to tow a partidpadon of the 
game to Apollo and Diana Agrotera. See Pitisci Lexicon Antiquit Roman. and Apnl. 
Met. VI. p. 17ft. The falconer of Demetrius, in later days, offered his morning 
adoiation to the God of heaven before sun-rise, and then flew his hawk at the 
quarry : rhv 0c^ iruuiXMcdtuifos rp IN^ cifMrAt ^vAA^^wrro, «• r. X. 

Following his Classic prototypes, Adrian de Castello makes the cardinal hunter 
supplicate the Sylvan godd< 



Volans Ascanins levi veredo 
Frecatua TrivisB perenne numen. 



De Venat. 

C VI. 



'Itpamw^^y. 
p. 81. 



Adrian! 

Venatio apud 

poetas tree 

Aldi. 
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Chap. noF the Nyinphs,*^ nor Mercury,^ the conductor and president 

A AAA V • 



InTBdit jaculoi diiiqa« iibnns 
Jedt eminiU, &c. 

as a necessary preliminary to the slanghter of a stag, bayed by the hounds. 

Xenophon. 17. 'Aw6xXmpos. Apollo shared with Diana the institation of hunting : 'Aw6xXm' 

De Venat. ^^ ^ *A/yrf/J8of Sryptu jca^ K^nt- Whence, with hit twin-sister, he is seen on antique 

, -, relievos with dogs and other emblcnifi of the chase. In his character of Venator, 

See the Museo • 

Chiaramonti of ^pol'o is described by Maxinins Tyrins as a youth armed with a bow, his naked side 

Visconti and appearing beneath a chlamys, and his feet raised in the act of running : 
Gusttani. 

T. xTiii. Qualia nbi hiberaam Lyciam Xanthique iluenta 

Virgil. -Sneid. Deserit, ac Delum matemam invisit ApoUo, 

, L. IV. 148. _ , . . , . . 

Instauralque choros, miztique altana orcum 

Cretfsque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi ; 

Ipse jngis Cynthi giaditur, molUque iloentem 

Fronde preniit crinem fingens, atque implicat auro ; 

Tela sonant humeris. 

The reader u of course familiar with the ApoUo of the ^Belvedere — the Venator of 

Statii Achil. Statuaries^'* Venator Apollo :" but perhaps not so well acquainted with the Wilton 

effigy of him, exhibiting in a small compass all the symbols which characterise his 

presidency over poetry, music, divination, or more probably medicine, and the chase 

Lucisn. Deor. — (vymmoifTrai fthf Hana. tlS^PM, jral ro|f4f<y, imU iafa^iiy» ical Urf^ Jbw^ mI 

Dial. Juno et fuafT^i^a^ai) — in three of which attributes be it dted by our author in the present 

Chapter. The attitude of the god is easy and graceful ;. he appears to lean against 

one of the boms of his lyre, placed on a tripod, aroond which a serpent twines. 

0?er his right shoulder is seen his quiver, and his bead is decorated with a laurel 

Tibull. L. III. crown — " casti redimitus tempora lauro : " the chlamys of the Venator is thrown 
n ¥if %A 

IV. a«. ^£p-^ exposing the belt beneath, and the former with its gem is placed on some fit 

receptacle beside the right leg, 

De Augment. 18* IXotxdff. " Offidum Panis nulllL alia re," says Lord Bacon, " tarn ad vivnro 

Saent. L. ii* proponi atque explicari potnerit, quam qudd Deus Venatorun est," Uc, He was the 

Virg. Eclog. god of the shepherds as well as hunters, the leader of the Nymphs as Apollo was of 

L. II. 88. ^ Muses, the patron of rural life, and president of the nMuntsins. Happy the man, 

exclaims the poet of the Georgics in his eulogy of coontiy life, who numbers the 

rustic deitieSi and Pan amongst the rest, in the catalogue of bis aoquaintance \ 

Virg. Georg. doos qui novit agrestes, 

L. II. 494. Panaque, Sylvanumque senem, Nympbasqne sorores I 

The most graphic description of the goatish god I have any where seen is in the 
18th book of Silins lulicos : 
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of the highways, nor any other mountain gods^^ that there F}^^'^ 



pendenti siniilis Pan vemper, et uno 
Viz alia mscribens tens vestigia como, &c. &c. 



Bat as this bas been cited at length by Spence in his Polymetis, a book of easy 
reference, I decline introducing it here — wishing, as much at possible, to present my 
readers with passages omitted by this celebrated scholar. Let Lucian's more brief 
delineation be substituted : 6 iiJkv Kiporra fx^"* *^ ^^''^ ^i iifxifftitu is rh Kdrm edyl 
ioutifs, md y4p€toy fiM KoBtt/A^yos, ixiyoy rpdyov 9tail>4pctv iarfy- 

19. Nv/i^«r. Beger's list of these ladies does not much exceed one hundred in 
number, although it is said that Diana had above a thousand in her retinae. We 
may suppose those principally interested in Cynegetical pursuits to have been the 
OreadiM, nymphs of the mountains; the vvft^ 'OpraridScr of Homer (liiad. vi. 421.) 
the 'OpcCvXcryrroi of Aristophanes (Thesroophoriazasae) ; the Napaa, nymphs of 
the meadows, (of whom Virgil, " faciles venerare Nap»as,") and the DryadeM and 
Hamadryadety nymphs of the woods, the ^tKof/ABvp A(nfdivp x^' ^^ Oppian 
(Cyneg. i. vs. 78.) See Clandian. de laudib. Stilic. L. xii. for a description of the 
" ades formosa Dianae/' and the Epicedium of Hercules Strosa; in which latter the 
names of many of these inferior Sylvan deities, " turbs nemoralis," are registered in 
chaste beiameters, addressed to the Duchess of Ferram. Sometimes the Naiads also 
accompanied the land-nymphs in their hunting pranks : 

pulchro venantes agmine Nyropbas, 
Undarum, nemorumque decus, &c. 

Elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves. 



Deornm 
Concilium. 



Valer. Flacci 

Argon. L. III. 

5S0. 

Tempest, 
Act V. sc. I. 



De hello 

Gallico L. V. 

c. 17. 



20. 'tpiiod *E9oitov acal 'Hytfupiov, ** Deum nuudme Mercuriom colunt," says 
Caesar of the Gauls or Celts : ** hujus sunt pluriroa simulacra ; hunc omnium inven- 
torem artium femnt \ kunc mamm atqne Uinerum dueem ; hone ad questus pecuniae 
meicaturasque habere vim mazimam arbitrantur." Being the god of every species of 
gain, and the dog being sacred to him, we have additional reasons for the injunction 
of the text. He was called *Er^io9 or "vialis" according to PitLscus, '' qui viarum Lexicon Antiq. 
prasses, in biviis, et compitis ponebator ad semitas monstrandas :'' in which capacity 
bis statues are, what are commonly called Terminal, — ^that seemingly imperfect, ugly, 
awkward-looking shape, to which a worthless Roman nobleman, Rubellius Plancus, is 
assimilated by the satirist of Aquinum ; 



V. II. 186. 



attu 
Nil nisi Cecropides, truncoque simillimus Hennas. 
Nullo quippe alio vincis discrimine, quam quod 
IIU roarmoreum caput est, tua vivit imago. 

Y 



Juvenal. 
Sat. VIII. 62« 
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x^iv ™^y ^® * ^^^^^^'^'^ ^^^^ pursoits must turn out abortive, their 



A Greek medal ia extant of Aman'a native city, of tbe reign of Antoninas Pius, 
bearing the impreaa of Uie god Tenninns. See Nummopbylacinm ReginsB Chriatine, 
Tab, Lvii. 

The old heidtman of Theocritus, with the title mIMms, affbrda the reftiM>n of ita 
uie: 

Idyll, xxr. 3. |^ ^^, ^^'^ ftpd^pw iwdifffofiai Zea^ iftt^vns, 

*EpfUm ifSftMPot 9tu^ 5irtK «2ro8(oio. 
T^i' yi^ ^arl lUyurrQv iwovptofUuf K^xoXitkr^M, 
•f mr ^v faxptto^ iurpptfrai rii i^Ttfp* 

See EuBtatliius ad Homeri Odysa. xvi. and Ouzeliui ad M. Mmuc. Folic. Ocuvium, 
p. 109. 

In hia character of guide or conductor, ('HTcft^iot ,) amongst many others, the 
wily god YolanteeiB his services to Cario, in the Plutus of Aristophanes : 

Act. Y. sc. I. EP. &w* ^^idvtov. RA. &AX* h $%U ffSif /3\^(. 

iaif iiytpuivos olf^v 9ci|4rtf/M(r(r #rt. 

Though the messenger of tlie gods, and supremely Ai^y fr/ytXes, be seems to have 
been a willing itinerant on earth (68onr^s) in the cause of humanity. See Iliad xxiv. 

Guard of our life, and partner of our way ! 

21. *'0<rof ttAA.oft Ifpctm Btai, Almost every mountain had its tutelar deity ; but 
Airian probably here means the rural deities hitherto unnamed, as Sylvanus, Silenus, 
Pfiapus, Aristsus, the Fauns, Satyrs^ Pales, Flora* Feronia, and a host of others. 
On a due observance of the rites of these gods and gpddesses, and demi>deities of 
" hill and dale^ forest and mead," (to whom might be traced, perhaps, the ftdiy sys- 
tem of more modem days,) and more particularly on an observance of those of Diana 
Agrotem, was sn abundant supply of game, and avoidance of the ordinary casualties 
of the chase, entirely dependent : 

Seneca Tua si gratus nnmina cultor 

Hippolyt. Yulit in saltus ; retia vinctas 

Prol. vs. 7S. ' 

Teouere feras ; nulli laqueum 

Rup^ pedes ; fertur plaustro 

Pneda gementi : turn rostra canes 

Sanguine mnllo mbiconda gerunt ; 

Repetitque casus ruitica ionge 

Turba triumpho* 
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dogs injured, their horses lained,« and themselves disap- xKXiv 
pointed." 

And of this, Homer gives evidence in his poem.* Teucer, ^"*'' ^XXV, 
he says, the best bowman of the Greeks, in the archery-contest examples from 

Homer. 



22. Ral 7^ Koi ol c^ci jBAivrorrot, c. r. A.. All that Arrian here anticipates as a 
consequence of neglect of the rural deities, Savary of Caen, in hittemess of heart, 
invokes on the ill-fated heads of tk€ brethren of the Utuh ; whom he designates as 
enamoured of the savage pugnacity of the hull-dog greyhound — with which alone, 
the wolf-greyhound of his country, this poet was acquainted. Great as may have 
been his love of the harrier's chase, and great his sdmiration of its followers, whom 
be calls Dian's legitimate worshippers, I cannot conceive him conversant with the 
genuine pastime of bis Celtic ancestry, nor with the k^v rf &A)f9c/^ ytrwaios of 
Arrian y when be wrote the following virulent anathema : 



G. XXXIII. 



Talia legitimoe non infortunia tangant 
Cultures, Diana, tuos : tnhonora Laconis 
Sed quoscunque juvat feiitas truculenta Molosai, 
Sola quibus ctedes, si qua est in cside voluptas, 
Illorum paribus turbentur gaudia causis. 
Mulcts suppliciis. cor insatiabile prsdie. 
Plecte viros, extingne canes, rabiemque ferocem 
Instills, dominus catulis odiosus et ipsis, 
Exsquet falsum veris Actasona poenis. 
£t qui pariicipes (pigeat licet ista precari) 
Disrumpantur equi, domini plectsntur in iliis ! 



Album Diana 

Leporicidas. 

L. V. 



23. ^lian tells us there is a temple of Diana in an isle of the Red Sea called ^lian. de 
Icarus, abounding with goats, roe-deer, and hares, which a sportsman may catch, if Natura Ammal, 
the goddess be duly petitioned ; but if not, he is not only unsuccessful in bis sport, 
but punished for the transgression — ^ 9h ftii edrtio^f oih'c aip€t, ical {(Ssmti Sdcor, As 
&AAot Xtyoiffiy, 

1. "Ofoipos 4v if Tociiffti. Arrian alludes to the contest for the prize of archery, at 
the games celebrated by Achilles ou the occasion of the funeral of his friend Patro- 
clus. I give Pope's translation of the passage : 



To the tall top a milk-white dove they tie. 
The trembling mark at which their arrows fly. 
"Whose weapon strikes yon fluttering bird, shall bear 
These two-edged axes, terrible in war ; 



Iliad B. XXIII. 
vs. 1020. 
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Chap. XXXV. hit the cord only, and cut it asonder, because he had offered 
^'tsk^ieqq!"' ^^ ^^^ ^ Apollo ; « but that Merion, who was no arche? at all, 

by having invoked Apollo, struck the bird when on the wing. 
Again, the posterity of those, who fought against Thebes 

with Polynices, captured the city,' 

Iliad. L. IV. Jq om6ns trastin?, and the aid of Jove ; 

406. seqq. * ' 



The tingle he, whose shaft divides the cord." 

He said : experienced Merion took the word ; 

And skilfiil Teacer : in the helm they threw 

Their lots inscribed, and forth the latter flew. 

Swift from the string the sounding arrow flies ; 

But flies unblest ! No grateful sacrifice, 

No firstling lambs, unheedful ! didst thou vow 

To Phcebus, patron of the shaft and bow. 

For this, thy well-aim'd arrow, tum'd^aside, 

Err'd from the dove, yet cut the cord that tied : 

Adown the mainmast fell the parted siring. 

And the free bird to heav'n displays her wing : 

Seas, shores, and skies with loud applause resound, 

And Merion eager meditates the wound : 

He takes the bow, directs the shaft ahove, 

And following with his eye the soaring dove, 

Implores the god to speed it through the skies. 

With vows of firstling lambs, and grateful sacrifice. 

The dove, in airy circles as she wheels 

Amid the clouds, the piercing arrow feels : 

Quite tlurough and through the point its passage found, 

And at his feet fell bloody to the ground. 

2. 'Erc<^ f/^ hni^aro rf *Av6Wvpi. The God of Archers and Archery. 

The poet and the courser would both teach us the same lesson — ^tliat without 
addressing supplication to heaven, we cannot succeed in our undertakings. Merion 
does not conquer because he is the better archer, but because he is the better man. 

3. Tobs iKy6rovs 91 r»¥ M Biifias ahp TloXvytttcri. Tlie Homeric line cited by 
Arrian from the speech of Sthenelus, in the fourth book of the Iliad, alludes to the 
victors of the second Theban war, wherein the sons of the seven captains aubdued 
the city, before which their fathers had perished : 

Pope's Iliad. ^ith fewer troops we stormM the Theban wall, 

B. IV. 460. And happier saw the sev'n-fold city fall. 
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whereas, their fathers, not at all inferior to them in valour,, had Chap. XXXV. 
perished before it, because they were disobedient to the signs 
vouchsafed to them by the Gods. 

And lastly, Hector, inattentive to Polydamas when he ob- IKad. L-m. 
jected to an attack on the Grecian fleet,^ (because the Trojans 
would not return from it vnth honour to themselves, as he 
inferred from a serpent dropped by an eagle,) was soon after- 
wards taught otherwise by experience, that no good comes of 
being refractory towards the Deity.* 



In impious acts the guilty fathers died ; 

The sons suhdoed, for beav'n was on their side. 

Capaneos, the sire of Sthenelas, was thunder-stmck, while blaspheming Jupiter — 

Talia dicentem toto Jove fulmen adactum Stadi Thebaid. 

Corripnit. L. X. 987. 

4. noKMfutrrt otic Utmu From Pope's translation I extract a part of the speech 
of Polydamas, with the omen referred to : 

Seek not this day the Grecian ships to gain ; B. zii. S5S. 

For sure to warn us Jove bis omen sent, 

And thus my mind explains its clear event : 

The victor eagle whose sinister flight 

Betards our bost, and fills our hearts with fright, 

Dismiss'd bis conquest in the middle skies, 

Allow'd to seize, but not retain the prise, &c. 

Pope's version of Hector's reply to this speecb of Polydamas, is one of the most 
splendid specimens of his talent to be found in the poem— as the whole incident is 
perhaps the finest of Flazman's beautiful illustrations of the immortal bard. 

ff . Ote ieyoBhy inrtiBw rf 99i^, Homer himself draws many similar inferences in 
tbe progress of bis interesting tales both of the Iliad and the Odyssey — x"^*'^^ ^<" 
ipiifr$€p4os Kpawimpos — vataip 4pi(4fuvm — and again, 9c<(9fr 8* oIk 4<n^ kK(aff9ai : and 
Pindar abounds with like injunctions of humble submission to the divine will — Xf^^ Pyth. ii. 
np^ff — Mv oIk ipii^»yK,r,\,—wn\ idwrpop 94 roi-^Xwertdfur, rtXJBti — IXuHhipbs ' %mm 
oJfws. See also vs. 89. ejusd. Carm. The reader cannot but recollect the memorable 
counterpart to these words, (with reverence be they cited t) in the Apostolic history Act. Apost* 
of the conversion of St. Paul — o-kXiipSf ^oi vfht K^vrpa Xaieri^tip. ^' '^* 

How beautiful the metaphor that runs through the following lines of the poet of 
Cilida ! 
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CoAP. XXXV. Following these examples, it is right in field-sports, as in 
every thing else, to begin with adoration of the Gods ; ^ and, 
after having obtained success, to offer thanksgiving-sacrifices ^ 
and libations,^ with auspicious words,^ and crowns,*® and 



Oppian. HaL Axx* old fxdKopts Ttanrirdpraroi ifpia wdmi 

• 
See the sennble remaAB of Xenophon on the words 2TN OEA HPATTEIN, at the 
conclusion of his treatise De OflBc. Magistr. Equit c. ix. 
De Legibns. 6. "Apxt^rOal re &r^ Bnh. ** A Diis immortalibns," says Cicero, ** sunt nobis 
agendi capienda primordia :" and JnUus Pollux, to whom I have frequently referred 
In the early part of these annotations, concludes his address to Commodus, at the 
commencement of his Oooroasticon, with the same sentiment — voifyro/uu M ri^ 
^if)X^, &^' £r /uCXiora ^poo^iccf robs tttrtfitis, iivh r&y 0c«r. 
DeExpeditiene 7. XapurHipia 06«uf cS rpd^wra. So in his Anabasis, Arrian writes, Biaai *A\^(ay- 
Alezandn ^^^ ^^ Kapfuofl^ xapurrii^ tijj aor' *Ii>8«r wiiais, k, t. X, These free-will offerings 
may be considered in the light of grateful acknowledgments to the gods for blessings 
received* They were paid by soldiers after victory, by husbandmen after harvest, 
and by sportsmen after success in the field. 

8. Imiv^ktv, Wine was generally used ia these libations, but not always ; for 
there were mt^iXia Ic^—sober sacrifices, wherein no wine was poured forth. Gene- 

iEneid. L. n. rally, however, wine was employed, as we leain from Virgirs " frontique invergit 
***• vina sacerdos." 

9. E^vftffly — " favere linguft, bona verba dicere." This expression does not seem 
to mean that the persons present at a sacrifice were to observe profound silence, but 
rather to abstain only from words of evil omen. Mr. Cowper has preserved its sense 
correctly hi his translation of c&^/i^o-ou, Iliad iz. 171. *' That every tongue abstain 
from speech^-Portentous." Ogilby, Dacier, and Pope, all mistake the signifieatiun 

Schol. ad ofd^/uccr. "Praecones clamantes," says Festns, "populum sacrifidis favere jube- 

Aristoph. \^^i^ Favere est bona fari." But Bourdin 'ad AristopK Thesmophor. c^i|/«cir 
Thesm. Act. i. ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ j^. ^^^ 

10. Srs^oMur. The sacdficial victims were adorned with garlands and crowns on 
their horns puid necks. The altars were decorated with sacred herbs, and the priests 
themselves wore crowns upon their heads, composed of the leaves of the tree sacred 
to the deity to whom they paid their devotions. See Tertullian de Idololatrii. 

11. **Cp»*l», Hunting-carols, it may be, were chanted to Dian and her sylvan 
train, by the Celts and other sportsmen of old. It was customary to sing hymns in 
honour of the Gods, and dance around the altsr of sacrifice, on occasion of oele- 
farating the more important religions rites ; when the songs, hi general, commemo- 
rated the exploits of thcworsbipped, enumerated their virtues, and the benefits con- 
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hjnains,*^ and to dedicate the first-fruits of the captured Chap. xxxv. 
game, ^^ as the conqueror does of the spoils of war. ^^ 



ferred upon the worshippera, expressiDg, at the same time, a with for their conti- 

niumce. *TfWOi ftip is robs 0€ohs roiovrroi, Itoiivi 8^ is Mp^twovs, says CalUstbeiies, Airian. de 

in hie splendid speech on the line of distinction to he drawn between divine and r'^^^^^*. . ^* 
* • • ^ Lm IV, c. zi. 

horaan honours. 

19. 'Awapx^ f^ iXtncoftdptuf ivoriB^iKu, The Avfl^ol, or first*froits of animal 
sacrifices, were small pieces of flesh cot from every part of the beast, and offered to 
the gods, (see Homer, passim) : but banters, according to Pitiscos, dedicated to the Lexicon 
Goddess of the Chase the head, hoins, feet, skin, &c. of the slaaghtered game; to ^^^^' Roman, 
which custom Nisus alludes in his invocation to Diana : 



Si qua tuis unquam pro me pater Hyrtacus aris 
I>onia tulit, si qaa ipse roeis venaUbns anxi, 
Sospendive tholo, aut sacra ad fastigia fizi : 
Hunc sine me, &c 



^neid. L. iz. 
406. 



IS. 'O rp wUcQ woKiftov lutpo9ltna. Before the spoils of victory were distributed 
among the warriors, they considered themselves obliged to make an offering out of 
them to the Gods, to whose assutance they were indebted for them all. Those sepa- 
rated to this use were termed, according to the author of the Archaologia Grawa, 
ixpoObfut, because taken ia^ Hxpov rod Biwbs, f^om the top of the heap. 
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In introduciDg to the reader *s notice the Canes Venatici of the 
following monograph — wherein the embellishment of fable is often 
admitted as the language of truth, and amusement is paramount to 
instruction — it must not be expected that I should carry back the 
history of the chase to the early period of the world's annals, when 

harmony, and family accord. 
Were driven from FamdiBe ; 

and man's subject creatures revolted from their revolted lord — 

its Hvfffuini ^viyvci rbr r^ StoWnir— - 

the probable date of its institution — (<' cum peccato enim animalium 
noxa simul et persecutio et fuga subintravit, et artes venationum 
excogitatx sunt,") — nor to the later epoch of its Phenician origin, 
maintained by Polydore Vergil on the authority of Eusebius ; nor 
its more fabulous Theban birth and distribution, the thrice-told 
tale of John of Salisbury : ^ but rather consider hunting as an art of 
acquisition and self-defence of remote and undefined antiquity. 



Cowper's 
Ta»k. B. VI. 



Phil, de 

Animal. 

Propriet. va. 8. 

Agrippa de 

Incert. et Van. 

Sc. et Art. 

C. LXXII. 

De Invent. 

Renun. L. xxi. 

c. V. 

Eoseb. de 

Prap. Evang. 

L. I. 



1. To Hemicns ConelivB Agrippa, and hia Origin of the Chase, reference is else- 
where given. Identical with bis view of its rise, progress, and demerit, is that of 
Joannes Sarisberiensis, in his Pulicraticusy Dt VefMAiA ei mutvrilnu H ipeciehu$ ^ut, 
ei exereUU HdU it UUcito, " Et primi ^uiiem Thebani," says John, (who wrote 
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P. A. Bargsi 
de Aucopio 
L. I. p. 13. 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
L. II. 7. 

rickell'B 
MisceUanies. 



Gratii Cyneget. 
vf. 2. 



On Venation, as a pastime, too much has already been said in 
tiie preface to Arrian : and I will at present confine my remarks to 
a few classical anecdotes of its primitive furniture, its founders, and 
progressional improyement ; premising, by the way, that when men 
were unacquainted with the blessings of civilization, and had no 
idea of pleasure beyond the gratification of their appetites — when, 
in short, they were in a state of nature — hunting was not the by- 
work of leisure hours, but the call of continual urgency — not the 
jocund diversion of a day, but the^toilsome and perilous occupation of 
a life. In such early times, the nonage of a fallen world, commenced 
the war of men with beasts : 

Ccep6re in pecades a^idi asvire feratque, 
£t nil tale priui meritaa captaro ▼olaotea. 

The personal safety of himself and those dependent on his 
protection, and the daily cravings of hunger, dictated to man the 
necessity of animal slaughter; so that, in seeking his quotidian 
meal, he originated the art of hunting : 

Rude arts at fint, but witty want refined 

The hnntMnan'a wiles, and famine fonn'd tlie mind. 

The first hostile efforts of the barbarian lords of creation against 
their biped and quadruped subjects, ** joint-tenants of the shade" 
with themselves, were confined, we may suppose, to manifestations 
of physical strength and brute courage ; by which, under the 
powerful incentives of self-interest, they procured the vital neces- 
saries of food and clothing : 

prius onnis in armis * 
Spesfuit, et nadk silvas virtute movebant 
Inconsnlti homines. 



De Nogis 
Corialium 
L. I. c. IV. 



in the reign of oar second Heniy, and from whom later authors have purloined the 
oft-repeated reprobation,) " si fidem sequamur histoiis, earn communicandam omni- 
bns statuerant. Et ex quo suspects tit omnibni gens fooda paniddiis, inoestibos 
detestanda, insignis fraude, nota perjoriis, hujus artifidi, vel potius maleficii, in pri- 
mis prscepta congeant, qos postmodum ad gentem mollem imbellemqaey lerem et 
impadicam (Pbrygios loqnor) transmitteret," &c 

1. Armis from arm not arma. Wase's ▼ersion is wrong. The term is more com- 
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And here at the head of rude pedestrian sportsmen we find the human 
inventor of the science of the chase^ that legendary personage, the 
Gorgon-killing Perseus^ — ** Gorgonis anguicomae Perseus supe- OvicLMetam. 
rator*' — (for I would not deprive Latona's hunting-twins^ Apollo 
and Diana, nor the worshipful race of Centaurs, ^vXa &iipofAty^, ^ Xen. de Venat. 
of their priority of claim, and patent of precedency, in the apotheosis ^ '* 
of the chase,) who, when he had performed this redoubted act of ^\^ ^j^ 5/ ^* 
courage, as we are told by the poet of Anazarbus : 

fro9&¥ Kpatwvouriv iLeip6fiens vTt(f6ytffffi Oppian. Cyneg. 

fcal vTwitai, ica2 $Aas i^Al^tno, ftol y4vos aiymv L. ix. 10. 

i,ypaT4ponf, li6picovs re Boobs, ip&ymw re y4po0\a. 

As men in general, however, did not possess the speed of Perseus 



monly applied to the shoulder or arm of animalB than man : bat the Benae of the 
paasage reqnirea the interpretation I ha^e put upon it, and is farther illuatrated by the 
« unguibna et pngnis " of Horace, and '* menB vires " of Ovid : Hor. Sat. L. x. 

S. III. Tt. 101. 

Tom genus humanom solis errabat in agris ; Orid. Art. Am. 

Hisque mere ▼ires, et mde corpus erat. ^* ''* 

Politian elegantly exemplifies the Falisdan's meaning in his Silva, entitled Natricia ; 



Sed longom tamen obscniis immersa tenebris Carmina V. 

Gens rudis, atque incnlta viriim, sine more, sine nU& IlluBtr. Poet. 

p. 169. 
Lege propagabant avum, passimque ferine 

Degebant homines rita, nsque insita cordi 

Mole obsessa gran, nondom uUos prompserat usoa, 

Nil animo, darts agitabant cuncta lacertU, 

1. For Per8eas*s title to this post of honour Oppian is my only voacher; bat his 
words are decisive : 

iv ft*piv§ffirt Z^ vpSros 6 Topy^t esbxdtf^ iifUpffos, Cyneg. L. ix. 

Zifif^f xpvc<^o *^' nXtrr^f tffpctro II^M'c^f. ^s* 8* 

9. Will the reader admit the explanation of the Policraticns as to the fabnloos con- 
nexion of theie hybrids with the chase : " nempe qui hii stndiis aat desidiis insistont, J, Sarisberi- 
semiferi rant, et abjectik potiore hmnanitatis parte^ ratione morum prodigiis conforman- ^'^^ ^^ ^* ^* 
tor ?" and again, " Venatores omnes adbac institationem redolent Centauromm* 
Raro invenitur quisquam eorum modestus aut gravis," &c. 
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Beding^eld's and Aobilles,^ ** To sweep with winged feet along the level 
AchUlM. plain;'' nor the power of catching at force, rd^^c rvroSpofi/ifff, 

Callimach. H. the fleetest animals of chase, like the goddess Dian; it became 
^^^' necessary to add to their naked powers sundry inartificial imple- 
ments, auxiliary to the subjugation of some, the destruction and 



Lacretii 
L. V. 004, 



Somenrille's 
Chace. B. i. 



expulsion of other beasts. 



£t manuttm mirk freti Tirtute pedamque 
Conaectabantar ajlvestria sscla feraram 
Missilibas aazis, et magno pondere clarB : 
Multaque Tiocebant, Titabant paaca latebris. 

New and unpolish'd waa the huntsman's art ; 
No itated rale, hia wanton will his guide. 
Willi duba and atones, rode implements of war, 
He ann'd his savage bands, a multitude 
Untndn'd ; of twining osiers form'd, they pitch 
Their artless toils, then range the desert hills. 
And icow'r the plains below : the trembling herd 
Start at th' unusual sound, and dam'rous shout 
Unheard before ; surprix*d, alas ! to find 
Man now their foe, whom erst they deem*d their lord. 
But mild and gentle, and by whom as yet 
Secure they graz'd. 



Acquiring knowledge by experience, man adranced in the 
mechanism and variety of his hunting gear, as in other articles of 
increasing ciyilization. 



Gratii Cjneg. 

TS.ff. 



Poet aljft propiore vUi, meliusque profecti, 
Te sociaro, ratio, rebus sumps^re gerendis. 
Hinc omne auxilium Tits, rectnsque reluzit 
Ordo : et continuas didicfire ex artibus artes 
Proserere ; hinc demens cecidit Tiolentia retro. 



The Times. i, « The light-footed Oreeli of Chiron's idiool," as Churchill calls him. 



Find. Nem* 

Carm. L. ixi* 

85. 



fdsrMKd ^patr^t* 'ABdma, 
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Finding, on patient trial, the x^or evpv irepi^e^cs of Oppian, with Oppian. Cjneg. 
its rude accompaniment of fire, &c. insufficient for capturing the 



more wary creatures — 

Nam foraiL atqae igni piini est ▼eoarier ortum 
Quam sepire plagis saltum, caDiboaqae ciere ; 

he had recourse to the various kinds of weapons, snares, and wily 
inventions of slaughter described by Xenophon, Gratius, Oppian, 
and Nemesian ; and often alluded to by other writers, both sacred 
and profane : 

Turn Uqoeis captare ferat, et fallere visco 
InveDtom.' 

But ** short of due perfection" were all the hunter's wiles, till the 
dog was tutored to assist in the sylvan pursuit and massacre, and to 
contribute the acuteness of his senses, his speed and courage, to the 
service of mankind ; who consummated their superiority over the 
animals of the forest, when they had directed to their chase the 
adapted powers of this faithful ally, and begun, in the words of the 
cited poet of the Georgics — " magnos canibus circumdare saltus," — 
redeeming thereby their esculent crops and innocuous herds from 
the ferocious and depredatory aggression of quadruped felons. ^ 

Kowpop4tav Tc ^vkor 6^ 

BnpUtv t' iiJiAmp I9yif 
96rrov r' mwo^Uu^ ^lOaiM 
tnrtipaurt 9ueTVKKA9r9ts 
irtfuippeiiis Mffr 
Kpoiru Si yaixoama i,ypv6Kov 
9np^$ ip^ffffifidfTfu^ 



Lacretii 
L. V. 1249. 



Virgil. Georg. 
L. 1. 139. 



Ejusdem 
140. 



Sophoclis 
Antigone, 350. 



81. 



1. Nee mediocre pads decos habebator rabmota campis imipdo feraram, et Plin. Paoeg, 
obflidione quAdam liberatua agreatiimi labor. IVajan. Diet. 

2. According to Manillas tbe power of fiwhioning implements of bunting, breeding 
doga of good pedigrees, breaking tbem in, &c. is derived from sidereal influence at oar 
natiYities : 



At Pfoejon oriens, qonro jam Ticesima Caocri 
Septimaqae ex andis pan sese. emergit in astra, 



Manilil 

Afltronomicon. 

L. y. 
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AdriMI 
CtrdiMlte 
V«MCio, 



^Cb^tS* 



The ** venandi mille viae" of the Carthaginian poet have been 
supeneded in the Britiah islands by the superior attraction of 
the gun: 



MirtiHle, hoirifice, 
Qailan nac Stoiopei, aec ipae Ceitnr 
Plder LammiM inisni aiveniit 
Iiifptmlun Jovi* aec vlla in oriie 
P«r tot Moda coptftvit 



and of various eminent breeds of fieet and sagacious dogs, adapted 
to the chase at Cwtee. But as these methods vrere hoelofore 
onployid by our less civilised anoesliy,^ are still in vogue in 
unreclaimed countries^ and many of them yet practised on the 
contiaent of Europe — ^whatever be tiieir " incongruity to cnv present 
laetioBS,^ as Wase expresses lumsdf--A brief description of the 
** supellex venandi** will not be unacceptable to the sMidem render. 




c« uu M» n^ 



<. «««l«4.tt>^ ila 
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by way of introduction to tbe subject of classic bunting with the 
ancient varieties of the canine race. 

With seeming accuracy Gratius has described the whole of the 
antique poaching gear;^ but it must be confessed that neither 
Xenophon's, nor the Faliscian's, nor the hunting technicalities of 
the other Cynegetical writers, can be fully explained to modern 
comprehension. 

The deities and demi-deities of sylvan life are objects of invoca- 
tion in the exordium of Gratius : 



HU ego pr»aidibas noBtram defendere eortem 
Contra mille ferat, et non sine carmine, nmus 
Carmine, et arma dabo venandi, et perseqaar artem 
Armoram, cassesque, plagarumqae ordiar astus. 



Gralii Cyneg. 
▼s. 21. 



and then, under their tutelary aid, the poet begins to handle the 
<' arma venandi ;" which, as recorded in the Cynegetica generally, 
consisted of the linea or formido^ nets of various mesh and size and 
shape, nooses, springes, and other traps — missile weapons, as darts, 
arrows, &c. ; and those for standing-defence, as the halberd-like 
boar-spear, &c, : many of these, however, were not of very remote 
antiquity. ^ 



1. " We are not sensible of Gratins's great c^b in the choice and ordering of 
spearea," in the language of his illustrator, " nor of his provision in showing to set 
engines, and dig pits, which men prize in those countries where beares and l^ons, 
with such ravenous beasts, do abound. We seem to have a different end in our 
hunting, which bath introduced a different stile of hunting," &c. 

2. The arts of war and hunting advanced pa$$ilm» 4Bqm$ ; both at 6r8t equally 
ntde, and destitute of ingenuity of contrivance in their respective instruments of 
assault : 

Unguibns et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque itil ponro 
Pngnabant armis quso post fabricaverat usus. 

Before tbe age of Homer, tbe bow and arrow, '^ the artillery of ancient heroes,*' the 
#yXos or Z6pVy spear or pike, ^l^t the sword, and leop^ tlie etuby constituted the 
entire annnury of tlie warriors and hunters of semi-barbarous Greece. See Iliad xi. 
and zvii. Odyss. iz. and zix. How scanty was the furniture of Hercules in his 
attack of the Nemean lion ! 

2 A 



Certatne 

lilustrations, 

&c. p. 24. 



Hor. Sat* L. i. 
Sat. III. 101. 
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Delr& 
L. II. c. SIX* 



Gndi Cyneg. 
vs. 75. 



Waie'a 

lllnttrations, 

&c. p. 7. 



Gntii Cjrneg. 
▼8. 86. 



The feathered line or pinnaium was called, from its effect, flie/ii#, 
formido, and belfiara Bm^r, (Oppian. Cyneg. iv. 389.) ** Cum 
maximos feranim greges/' says Seneca, ^* linea pennis distincta 
contineat, et in insidias agat ; ab ipso effectu dicta /ormti/o.'' 

Sunt quibas immando decerpta Tultiire plunuB 
Instmmentam operifl fait, et non parra facultas. 
Tantum inter nivei jangancur Tellera cjrgni : 
£t satis armorom eat. Hnc clari luce coroscant, 
Terribiles species : ab Tolture dims aTsro 
Tarbat odor silTas, melioaqoe altema valet res. 

The line of feathers of various hue, impregnated with artificial 

odour, ** was drawn about the woods ( oXiyov ya/ifs i^vwtpOty, 

Oppian. Cyneg. iv. 386.) in the intermitted spaces where the 
toyles were pitched, that so the deer (than which no creature is 
more timorous) might balk them, and be cast upon the net." The 
linea thus flanked the bUrv or long net, where not extensive enough 
to enclose the covert ; and filled the intervals, between the purse- 
nets and nooses, when the latter were set independent of the retiam 

Hie magis in cervoa Taloit metus. ' Ast obi lents 
Inteidam libyoo focantnr sandice pinnas, 
Lineaque extraclia lucent anconibiia anna : 
Ramm si qua metus elodat bellna falaos. 



Theocriti Idjfll. 
L. XX 7. 206. 



edtritp ^^ icdpas typhv Ikkif, Kolktiif rt ^ophpv, 
*lthf iforXi^^if, vt6iapr ir4pip^ ra fidierpw 

dffurpw. 



The Fenian hunting of Cjnu, aa described in the Cyropedia, (L. i. c v.), preaeDts 
Sir T. £]yot*a. ^ ^^ warlike weapona alone. ** Than tooke OTory man " (I quote from The Go- 
The GoTemoor. Temoor) " with hjm hia bowe and quiver with arowea, his aword or hach of ateele, a 
B.I.C. XVIII. little tergat, and two dartes." 

1. '< The formido" Wase admonishes the reader of his Freiace to Gratios, '^ may 
be in some measure retiiv'd by looking into the Sicilian bunting, where it oontioQea 
in use at this day. When the nobles or gentry are informed whicb way a herd of 
dear passeth, giving noUce to one another, they make a meeting. Every one brings 
with him a cross-bow or long-bow, and a bundle of staves. These staves have an 
iron spike at the bottom* and their head is boared with a cord drawn through all of 
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The Cilician poet has left a graphic description of the /ormido, as 
employed in the Armenian bear-hunt — a picture so vividly sketched, 
Cyneg. iv. 380., that I regret its length prevents transcription. 
A part of it will bie found hereafter under the Eastern ** Canis 
IndMctoi^' — the Armenian limehouud. The fourth Halieutic, in an 
apposite and beautiful simile, describes the startling effect of the 
feathered line on timid animals of chase : 

29ff mJ h ^vXAxMaiw opiartpoi iyptvr^s OppUo. Hal« 

«IXor &miAjCff%r ikApmw fftoyp^r^x^, I^* i^* 6^* 

^iBmw 9tffurro 9ok vrcpd* rol 8* icopAeai 

fua^iiCcus frrtpdyflcrs'iy hrvi^ftrnwi lUftda^iM 
•Ur6it9 Sifpifrijpit irti^turrts tkmffu 

Many notices of this instrument will occur to the classical reader 



tbem. Their length is aboat four foot. Being thus provided, they come to the herd, 
and there casting themselTes aboat into a large ring, they sorroand the deer, and 
then OTery one of them receives a peculiar stand, and there onbinding his fagot, ties 
the end of his cord to the other who is set in the next station ; then to support it, 
sticks into the ground each staffe about the distance of ten foot one from another. 
Then they take out feathers which they bring with them dyed in crimson for this verj 
purpose, and ftstned upon a thrid which they tie to the cord, so that with the least 
breath of wind tliey are whirl'd round about. Those which keep the seTerall stands, 
withdraw, and hide themselves in the next covert. After this the chiefe ranger 
enters within the line, taking with him only some hounds, which draw after the herd, 
and coming near with their cry, rouse it. Upon which, the deer fly till they come 
towards the line, where they torn o£f to the left, and still gazing upon the shining and 
shaking feathers, wander about it as if they were kept in with a wall or pale. The 
chief ranger pursues, and calling to every one by name, as he passeth by their stand, 
cries to them that tliey should shoot the first, third, or sixth, as he shall please ; and 
if any of them miss or single out any other then that which was assigned by the 
ranger, it is counted a disgrace to him : by which means, ss they pass by the severail 
stations, the whole herd is kill'd by diverse hands • . . These stakes are of the same 
use with those oimoms* mentiou'd in Gratius, but it might seem that they are farther 
improved." — *' These things," continues the translator of the Faliscian, " may be of 
use to have been premitted -,** and with the same view they are here introduced by 
the author of this Appendix. 

* The iUates of the Sicilians are the anamei of Gratius— the ffrd\uc§s and axdAiIcs 
of the Greek hunters. 
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Nemesian. 
Cyneg. vs. 312. 



in the works of the Latin poets, bat in none more copiously de- 
lineated than in the Cynegeticon of Nemesian ; who enumerates the 
many sources whence the feathers of dissimilar tint are to be culled 
for decorating the *' plumed line :" 

Dat dbi pinDamm terrentift inillia vnltur ; 
Dat Libj^ magiiiiram aviun foecunda creatriz, 
Dantqae grues, cygniqae senea, et candidoa anaer ; 
Dant qae fluminilnu craatiiqae paludibdt errant, 
Pellitoaque pedes atagnanti gufgiCe tingiiat : 
Hinc mage Puniceaa natiTO monera trainea : 
Namque Ulic aine fine gregea iiorentibiie Alia 
ToTeniea anam, ananqne mbeacere Into, 
Et aparaos paaaim taigo femare colorea. 



If the reader be interested in the minutiae of Grecian and Roman 
net-making, and the methods of fixing the ^jcvei, Sicrva, and iyoiia, 
the casses, retia, and plagiBf he is referred for the former to the 
Cynegeticus of the elder Xenophon, and that most extraordinary 
work of human research, the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux — ^for 
the latter, to the Venatio Novantiqua of Janus Vlitius, a scholar of 
deep erudition, and an experienced sportsman: — a summary view 
being all that can be rendered by the present writer, professedly 
epitomising the labours of more experienced workmen. 

The ^Kves or caiKS were conical, purse or tunnel-like nets, 
ending in a point at one end, and having a running noose of entrance 
at the other, resembling somewhat a hooped calash, or cowl. 

The hlttva or retia were long sean-like nets for open fields, and 
Nemeaian. ^^^ encircling brakes and coverts; 'Mongoque meantia retia 

Cyncg. va. SOO. tractu.*' 

The kvoiia or plagiB were nets of much less length, to be placed 
across roads, game-tracks, paths, and narrow openings between 
bushes. 

The &pKpt$ appear to have been sometimes placed independent of 
the iitrvay but more commonly in the course of the main nets; so 
that when the animals passed along the Unear and reticular barrier, 
exploring a place of egress, terrified by the formido, (which flanked 
the hayes, and occasionally was drawn along above the net-rope to 
scare the game from overleaping,) and the meshes of the j/crva, 
(continuous except where the purse-nets were introduced with their 
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slip-knot enlra»ce)y 0a aitteDiptiBg to pats out at the apparent opening 
of file ^(McM, tliey becmie by their dtniggles eataiigled therein^— the 
pune either spontaneoasly, or by the agency of the men placed thepe 
to draw the necessary ropes, immediately dosing at the month. 

rtuwUu T* l^^ffpSi 9ai4puu KpMmfag^ 
icin^fMrtt 9r4piiy4s re KejfUta irvfiitiawnp* 
oSmica ircnrraiiwv0« mn^ tipmftt iurdeif lpv«i* 
4r 8* iMirtr kuf4oun kSxou. 



OpfiUn. Cyneg. 
L. IV. 409. 



The whole management of the nets and lines was ▼ested in the 
watch alSfiAy wXampwy referred to, who were concealed under 
copse-wood, for the purpose, more particularly, of attending to the 
Mhpofios and w^plhpopm^ the ropes (smooth and knotless) which 
governed the Apicvf s, and passed through iron rings, along tiie oourse 
of the iiKTva, up to the watchmen's hiding-place : 

4w tk Sd<i MKan» Souur knAr^pB^ Kapmtus 
Mpaa iucpoXlfovs dwh yuukofhun vdryotny. 

The length of the iittva or refttt, properly so called, would 
astonish a modern disciple of Diana. So great was the extent of 
ground sometimes enclosed by these toils, that Plutarch mentions, in 
his life of Alexander, hunting-nets above twelve miles long. With 
such it was customary to encircle vast tracts of country, and then, by 



Oppitii.Cjiiag. 
L.IV.SS8. 



1. The complete and helpleM entanglement of the victim of the tnnnel-net is 
admirably deacribed by Seneca, in the ainiile of The Agamemnon, when Cassandra 
likens the son of Atraus, ensnared in a Msit-fonn Test (so happily called by ^Ischy- 
lus nifunrifif hpnAarenw) by the *' semivir " Tbyestes and the adulteress queen- 
contort, to a boar inextricably enveloped in these toils : 

At ille nt altis hispidns tylvis aper, 
Cun casse Tinctns, tentat egreBsns tamen, 
ArctaAqne motn vincla, et hicaMi^m fiult, 
Cajnt floentes nndiqne et csacoe dnos 
Disjicere, et hdsttm qtuerit inplidtas saimu 

See the definitions df PoUoz in my notes to the first Chapter of Arrian's Cyaege- 
ticus— lE^Ncufs, 8iKTva, ^r^co. 



Agamemnon 
Tt. 1S86. 



Seneca 

Agamem. 

Act. ▼• 880. 
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Statu Achil. 
L. 1. 4<»9. 



Gratii Cjneg. 



gradually contracting their ambit, to force the animals of the district 
into a narrower compass ; — when at the will of the magUter vaut" 
tianis, the work of slaughter commenced.^ This mode of hunting is 
yery clearly described, with its usual auxiliaries of noise and flame, 
in a simile of the Achilleid : 

sic cnrva feraa indigo latentes 
Claodit, et admotis pauladm cassibus arctat. 
Ills ignem sonitumque pavent, diffiisaqae linqoimt 
Avia, miranturque saam decreacere montem, 
Donee in angustam cedderant undiqne fallem, 
Inque Yicem stopa^re greges, locioqao timore 
Mananescunt. Simul birtus aper, aimnl una, Inpoaqae 
Cogitnr, et captoa contemnit cerra leonea. 

The Faliscian poet, in the early part of his Cynegeticon, specifies 
the best materials for the composition of nets, with particular in- 
structions for their size and shape : 

Prima jubent tenni nascentem jongere filo 
limbum, et qaadraplid tonnento adatiingere limbos* 
lUa operam patiens, ilia oaOa linea longi. 
Tunc ipaom medio oaaaem qui naadtur ore. 
Per aenos drcum oaqoe sinus laqueabb, ut omnem 
Concipiat tergo, si quisquam est plurimus, hostem. 
Et bis vicenos, spatium prsBtendere passus 
Rete Telim, plenisque decern coninrgere nodis. 



Certaine !• ** In Poland, when the king hunts," observes Wase, " his lervaiits are wont to 

Illuitrations of tuxronnd a wood, though to the space of a mile or better in compasse, with Udles, 

c^l ^Mrmof ^^^^ ^"^ pitched upon firme stakes : tliis being done, the whole town, all sexes and 

Gratius. p. 68. ages, promiscuouily rash into the inclosure, and with their loud shouts tear all the 

beaits within that wood, wbicb making forth, are intercepted in the nets. There 

' small and great beasts are together intangled, after the same manner aa when amongst 

us we draw a net over a pond, and after beating it all over with poles, we bring out 

not only pike and carp, but lesser fry : so they enclose at once, dear, and bores, and 

roe-bucks, and bares : for so they order their nets, that the space of thooe meshes 

which are twisted with greater cords, for the entangling of greater beasts — that 

- space, I say, is made up with smaller wliip-cord, for the catching lesser pray." See 

Xenopbon de Venatione, c« vi., and Pausanias in Bceotids, c. xxi. The latter 

author relates that the Celtic hunters surrounded plains and mountain-thickets with 

their toils, so as to be certain of catching all the animals within the circumference 

thereof. 
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On the same subject the Carthaginian summarily touches, distinctly 
recognizing the three yarieties of which we have been just speaking : 

Necnon et casfei iidem venadbas aptos, Neiiienan* 

Atqoe plagw, longoqne meantia retia tracta Cyneg. ▼•• 899. 

Addifcant raria temper contexere nodis, 
Et lenrara modam macolia linoque tenacL 

And an earlier poet, in his praise of the brumal pleasures of the 
countrynmn's life, sunders plague and retia, applying them to such 
totally different purposes, that it is probable they sometimes differed 
as much in the structure of the mesh, its size, &c, as in the magni- 
nitude of the whole instrument : 

At cum tmiaBtis aoniia hybemui JotIi Hor. Epod. 

Imbies iiiTeiqoe oomparat : 
Ant tmdit acrei hmc et hinc multfi cane 

Aprot in obstantei plagas ; 
Ant amite leri lara tendit retia 

Tqrdia edacibns doles, 
PavidnmTe leporem, et adrenam laqueo gmem, 

Jncnnda captat pramia. 

Whatever honour be attached to these reticular inyentions, and 
that of the running-noose, the Ppdxos or hfueue, is due to Hip- 
polytus : 

S^mrnr aSr« fip6xovs rf , aol iiyxAKa Sderva wpSros Opplan* Cjneg* 

IwdXvrof fup^tnmnw iroKr^pte ffw f^qrf • "* 



The fip^os generally formed a rhomb-shaped entrance to the ^acvt, 
as probably did the laqueme to the caseU : — but as the tunnel was 
occasionally used separate from the sean-like toil (biKnh-^ete) and 
from the road-ne( (Mlioy — flagne), so may these slip-knot nooses 
have been also set independent of the purses, their usual additaments, 
in narrow passes, or straits frequented by game : 

Namqoe hos ant foyeii, aut ced in limine callia p. A. Bargni 

Occoltant, &c. Cyneg. L. i. 

The noose-ropes,^ being of much ruder manufacture, and more simple ' 



1. Snch wen the o'tipa^ of the Parthians, applied to the pnrpotea of hnman war- 
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atnuetnie, than any variety of net with meahes, mual have been of 
earlier imtilatioQ* 

» 

Gratii Cyneg. Nam fait ot laqoeU allqnia cnrrMibnt qfos. 

▼5. 89 — » -1 

Cervioo jiutbe nafifl contexoro nervo ; 

Fnufl tofdt iniidMif habita mealiu ferino. 

These lofuei cmraces,^ seemingly from this passage made of other 
materials than hemp before the days of 6ratius» are yet in use« under 
the form of springes and wires, with deer and hare-poachers ; who, I 
Hon L. III. find in Oppian, are indebted to the giant-hvnter Orion — ** integrv — 
tentator Orion Dianae"— *for the first establishment of their qootumal 
depredations : 

We are next introduced by Gratius to dentat€e pedicle, spiked 



"^i— «"T"^P^ 



fare : for it ii^ evident from Jotephas'i account of Tiriclates'a nairow escape from the 

De Bell. Alan (rcipa^^R^f— Op^or yhp €drrf ris w6ff«t$9if rtptfiaXinf IfiiAXtr ^wuminrtip, d 

JoMch. VII. ^ ^. ^^^ ^^^^^ |^_y ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ jf^ Sia^vyf«y,)-r.tbat the inilniment 

employed afainat the king wae of the nature of a 2a^M«iiff. And a farther illqitratioa 
of the nse of the nooae-rope in war we find in the lines of Valerina Flaccna, 

Argonaut. Doctos et Aochatet patnlo vaga viacnla gyro 



L. VI. lU. 



Spargera, et eztiemaa laqneii addncere tnmas. 



1. Sane idea of the oirrvctf iofiia, and hnnliiig neti duly set, may be fonned from 
the engravings of Sirada and Gaile (1578.); or those of the Venatiooes Feranm ^c* 
of Collert^ Mallery, Theodore and Cornelius Galle of later date. The spirited wood- 
cuts of John Adam Lonicer, of Francfort, attached to the Venatus et Aocupium 
of Sigismund Feyerabendl (1582)» are amusing, hut far less illustrative than the 
former* 

To F^ Montikuoon we are indehted| for a few copies from the antique of the 
larger vsrieties of nets for hnntmg, Sdcrva, fvlia ; see his plates of stag-bunting : 
but we have no representations of other predatory instruments in the latter work. 
Wase confounds the laqiui aaracei with the denUAtt pedka, where he describes the 
Preface to the f^rmn as " a round hoop of yeogben wood made of boughs, which stood bent by 
'^^*^^^'* force, in fiuhion of a coronet, and all stuck with iron nayles, and wooden pins/' &c. 
Peiadventoie, they may have been set together, the gins in a shallow pit beneath the 
nooses, more superficially placed on the ground. See Xenoph. de Venat. c. ix. 
Polloc. Onom. L. v, c. iv. 
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Poll. Onom, 
L. V. c. 32. 



foot-traps or gius, resembling thje iroboarpdliai of Xenophon and 'c. ix. 
Pollux ; and formed, as the following lines indicate, of wood, con- 
cealed on the ground ; 

Quid qui dentatas iligno robore clausit 
Venator pedicas ? cum disBimuIantibua arrnis 
Saepe habet iroprudens alieni lucra laboris ? 

It being no small recommendation to them that one poacher might 
reap the fruits of another's labours. Their invention is attributed to 
a virtuous and holy Arcadian, ycleped Dercylus,^ in high favour 
with the Sylvan goddess, and by her initiated in the mysteries of 
hunting, and the formation of sundry destructive implements of 
predation, which he first employed in the valleys of Mount Msenalus, 
and the Lacedaemonian Amyclae : 

O feliz, tantis quern primum industria rebus 
Prodidit auctorem ! Deus ille, an proxama Difoa 
Mens fait, in c»cas adem qus magna tenebras 
Egit, et ignarum perfudit lumine vulgus 1 



Gratii Cjneg. 
▼s. 95. 



And again : 



Ergo ilium prlmis nemorum Dea finxit in tnnis, 
Attctoremque operi dignata inscribere magno, 
JuBsit adire suas et pandere gentibus artes. 



1. It is remarkable that this inTentiye genius is noticed by no other writer ; high 
as his character stands with the Falisciao, 

baud illo quisquam se juscior egit, 
Aut fuit in terris Dirdm observantior alter : 

onlesa indeed he be the sly coadjutor of Alebiorii who with a tliief deped Dercjlus 
(of a different caste seemingly from the Gratian hero) .despoiled Hercules of his 
bovine booty during its transit through Iberia. See Natal. Comes, Mytholog. L. vii. 
Perhaps we may with Wemsdorf consider bim the first writer on the science and 
mechanism of the chase, rather than the actual inventor of its multifarious furniture : 
or if we cannot thus dispose of his claim to manual dexterity, may we not identify 
him with Aristssus, the Arcadian nephew of Diana, 



ty KaX4owrty 



irfp4a kcH y6fuoy. 



a sort of legendary Sir Tristrem in ancient matters of venery, and rural econoniy. 

2 B 



Gratii Cyneg. 
vs. 103. 



Excursus II. 
ad Gratii 
vs. 103. 



ApoUon. 

Argonaut. 

L. II. 508. 
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Plutarch, 
in Amatorio. 



But it must not be forgotten that a competitor for the glory of these* 
and oth^r like discoTeries, is mentioned by Plutarch, in Amatorio, 
and by Nonnus, in Dionysiacis, in the person of Aristaeus — tv^orrai 
S* *Api(rrac^ ioXovvrei opvyfiaot koI fipS^ois Xi^row rai ApKrevt, hs wpiro$ 
Biiptaaiy hrtitfi voidypas I — indeed, if we may credit the Christian poet 
of Panopolis, the sire of the hapless Actseon is entitled to the inyen- 
tion of almost every article of hunting-gear, the dresses of sportsmen, 
initiation of hounds of chase, &c.-— of many of which he has been 
deprived by less rightful claimants : 



Nonni in 
Dionjt. L. ▼• 



Gratii Cyneg. 
▼a. 108. 



ic6i>of Af^p wpArurrQs hpXJipopos i^furri rupvmif 

9&t V9*p^ fu/icrripi wapii tr^vpk ^opfidios 0Xif t 
Btlphs ifffuidirroio xlmw fuarr€6enu j^^r» 
lip$ut ^wc4\fvO<jw 4wl UpAfMor otorra rtbmw 
Kcd 8oXfi|f MdiiKt voKAwKomt Hierva rixn** 
jcol artOdttrnv r&wow 6pB^» le. r. A. 

To the first-mentioned Arcadian worthy Gratius attributes the 
earliest fashioning of hunting-spears with mor€e or guards. Virgil 
sings of *' lato venabula ferro," for close conflict ; and Gratius more 
particularly adds, to the honour of Dercylus's armoury, the introduc- 
tion of bifid spears : 

IHe edam Talido primus Tenabola dente 
Induit : et proni moderatus vnloeris inmi 
Omne moria exc^pit onos. Turn stricta Tenitu 
Dentibos et geminas labifire hasttlia forcaa. 



But although the Arcadian formed the spear for pedestrian assault, 
Oppian. Cyneg. c^nd Meleager was conspicuous in the use of it, — iv oraHoioiv opetori' 
L. II. 22. ^^^^ ftoBoiaiVt — a more celebrated hero first wielded it in distant 
jaculation on horseback : 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
L. II. 14* 



hnraX^w ^ ^htP^ ^ ^aiifff6pos d^paro Kdarmp, 
tni robs /iiv aor^c^cr, M owir^r VlfS tutorri 
fiaXXipia^ff robs V oSrc Boots tnToaatP iXoAimif 
9qpaf IXff (vA^x**^' fUffiuifiptwoSo dp6fmo» 

— a style of hunting, which we may suppose to have been much 
practised in the Roman empire by persons of noble rank, as Mont- 
faucon gives several representations of it from the sepulchre of the 
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Nasoni : — in exact actordance with which, the i«-reXan|t of Oppiaa Cjneg. L. >• 
ifl decked out for the equestrian chase. 

The reader's recollection will readily supply, from authors in every 
one's hands, the use of bows and arrows,^ and small darts — ** excuss^ Martial, de 

_ ••.« 1 i/.!-!! Amph. Cesar. 

lancea torta manu/' — m the early annals of field-sports : L. xi. 

Qoodrcm et jacnlis babilem perpendimos usam : Gratii Cyneg. 

Neu leve Tuiniis eat, neo nt brevis impetus illi. ^'* 

Ipsa arcu Ljd&qae suas Diana pharetr& 
Armavit comites ; ne tela relinqoite Diva, 
Magnum opas et Tolocres qaondam fec&re sagitta. 

The far-famed female ally of Meleager in the attack on the Caly- 
donii^i boar. 



the paragone Golding's 

Of Lycey forest, Atalant, a goodly lady, one ^^^^^ vn?**"' 

Of Scbmyee daoghteis, 

claims the merit of first employing archery ; having been instructed < 
both in rvf'^Xaff/ii and clr^rox'ii by Dian herself, (see Callim. H. in 
I. vs. 217.) 

SxMi^f vpAni tk icXvr^ Ovydnip 'Arakdmi Oppian. Cyneg. 

We are unacquainted with the form and use of many of the wea- 



1. The decay of aidiery in England is feelingly deplored by Sir Thomas Elyot, 
becaose " in shotyng is a double utilitee : " it is ** the feate, wberby Englysbmen The GoTemour. 
have been moste dradde and had in estimation with ontwarde princes, as wel 
enemy es as alies," &c. ; and secondly in " kyllynge of deere, wylde foale, and other 
game, there is both profyte and pleasure above any other artyllery.*' 

2* Saperior ezpertness in the chas^-" To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts," 
— was always attributed to the personal instructions of Diana; so was Scamandrius 
taught, though his skill availed him nothing before the fatal lance of Menelaus : 

iffMif OnpffT^pte SOo^f ykp''ApTtius oMi Ili^d. L. v. 61. 

/SdUXfir typta irdvra, rd re rpifti ofywiM 2IXi|. 
&AA' o9 ol rifTM 71 XP^f^ "hffr^ut lax^a»pa» 
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pons, with which Oppian accoutres his able-bodied rustics for the 
covert-side, 

Kjusdem koX fi^y r6fffra ^pourro tot) fcni/io^f ^vk6xovs rt 

ipyinr6yot Kpartpol HpV* ipucvti^os HwXa, 
frrtd r* c56^poto tiiya irp§lorra ^voio^ k. t. A. 

Nat. Com. de and Natalis Comes, with his brief scholiast Ruscellius, throws no 

' ' light on them, in the borrowed armoury of his first cynegetic. The 

Ruscell. Schol. Oppianic catalogue runs through eight lines, in which we recognize, 

AldVl\ Venet.* '" addition to the former implements of predatory hunting, others 

H.D.Li. particularly dieyoted to the capture of the hare, the hpmXayov and 

\ayiiio^vo$ Tpiaiva, the hare-pole, and three-pronged hare-fork — 

belonging probably to the class of murderous instruments mentioned 

by the poet of Barga : 

P. A. Bargsi Nee desint dune nniiato Tcrtice davs 

Cjrneg. L. i. Qq^^ jeporis caramn jactae compeaoere poasint' 

Among the more simple modes of following wild animals for cap- 
ture, I should have earlier mentioned that of tracking — from its 
simplicity, probably, coeval with the rudest species of pursuit.* It b 
alluded to in the 32nd Epigram of Callimachus, 

*Qiyptvriis, *ETiicu8is, iy oUpwi itdyra Xoyi^r 
9i^, iced vdojis TlxVM SopKoXiSot, 

in the 1st Georgic of Virgil vs. 308. and the 2nd Satire of the 1st 
book of Horace vs. 105. Oppian describes tracking as twofold, by 
men, and dogs, — the former of course being the more ancient, and 
more correctly termed tracking, the latter scenting : 

Oppiao. Cyneg. cfBca 5i arifiiTis hvai^pK^os Mw\rro Zurerit, 

^* '* ^^^' iufBpuy, ^^ Kvy&y m^hmtcs fuy Up' oio\60ovXm 

Bfifuurt TtKfM^jfptarro, itei ct ^tpdaaano ic^Acvtfa* 



Scbol. ad ^* "^^^ \etywfi6Xow of Theocritua Idyll, iv. 49. vii. 128. Epigr. ii. S. (|^Xof, f 

Theocrit. Id. Sia^^yovrct ol Xaywoi /SdUAoyrw,) aeeroa to be the type of Barg«oa*8 weapon— the 
lagoboliou of Natalis Cornea. De Venat. L. i. 



IV 
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Savary*s ejaculation on snow-tracking the hare is more amusing than 
poetical : 

O nix ! improba niz ! generoie invisa Diine, Alb. Diane 

Pernicies leporam ! Tenantum ignobile folgus Liepona s 

Qaam votis petit assidois, ot cede craentft 
Depopaletur agroa ! &c. 

The many wily inventions devised by man*s ingenuity of old for 
ensnaring noxious and timid animals, appear to us more like instru- 
ments of lawless poaching, than fair hunting, and fully justify the 
conclusion of Arrian's 24th chapter de Venatione ; wherein, with the 
spirit of a genuine courser, he exclaims, ** there is as much difference 
between a fair trial of speed in a good run, and ensnaring a poor 
animal without an effort, as between the secret piratical assaults of 
robbers at sea, and the victorious naval engagements of the Athe- 
nians at Artemisium, at Salamis, at Psyttalia, and at Cyprus/' 

It has been erroneously stated by Montfaucon and others, that the Antiq. Ezpl. 
- ^ 1 . ^ 1 f Tom. III. L. 111. 

use of nets and snares was not an exercise of pleasure to men of c. it. 

quality, but only to peasants, and persons of inferior grade ; — the 
praise of a noble employment being, on this view, alone awarded to 
hunting with dogs, or being armed for the sport with venabula, 
hastiliay &c. either on foot or horseback. But this distinction, how- 
ever plausible in theory, is not tenable in fact. Discreditable as the 
use of snares may be deemed, and irreconcilable to modem taste, the 
philosophic recluse of Scillus, the patrician Xenophon, and every 
other sportsman, whether high or low, of the classic ages, must plead 
guilty to their employment : 

dacantur et ipsi Manilii L. v. 

Retibua, et daadnnt campoa formidine mortii, 
Mendacesqae parant foveaa, laqueoeqoe cenacee, 
Currenteaqae feraJB pedicarum compede nectant, 
Aut canibos ferrove necant, prsdasqne reportant. 

I do not mean that the gentry had not the aid of servants in these as 
in other menial occupations — (for it is evident that Xenophon 's 
&pKtfvpof was a servant ; and on the huntsman's tomb, recorded by 
Pausanias in Achaicis c. xxii., by the side of the principal is the 
oiKirris iLKovria ix^^t '^^'^ Aytiv Kvyat ercriySeias Q^ptiioyoiv iivdputwois — 
The ostentation too of the Horatian Gargilius, 
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Hor. L. I. qoi mane pUgu, ▼enabala* MnMif, 

Epift. yi« 68. Diflfertam tranaire fonun populaiiiqiie jabebat,— 

is farther proof; and so likewise the '^/mnii/ty comitumque animoaa 
juveutus" of Nemesian, engaged in preparing the furniture of 
hunting ;^) — but I mean that the gentry were practically engaged in 
this predatory venation, themselyes directing and assisting in the 
distribution of the whole machinery of it* In defence, howeTer, of 
Xenophon, the most accomplished of ancient sportsmen, and in oon* 
tradistinction of his habits in the field to those df modem poachers, 
whom in some of his predatory tackling it must be allowed he 
resembled, we may observe that he orders all the apparatus to be 
XenophoQ taken away when the sport is over — iiyaXmw xp4 ra irepl cvrfyi^ior 
irdira — a clear indication, that though he and his compeers used nets 
and dogs together, forestalling their prey, contrary to the custom of 
the more enlightened moderns, who hunt at force, raro woiat, — ^yet 
it was held illegal, or at least unsportsmanlike, to leave snares on 
the ground longer than the time of the actual chase«< 



I. Additioiial evideaoe of the atteiuluace of aenranta being oanal at hanting expe* 
ditaons, ia afforded bj the tale of Cephalas, 

Ovid. Metan. Venatom in ailyis javeoilitrr ire aolebam ; 

L. ¥11. 805. Kec mecam/omiclae, nee eqnoa, nee naribnt acres 

Ire caaea, nee lina aeqvi nodoaa nnebaas. 
Tatus eram jacolo, &c« 

Pieface to the 2« The banting^ of the ancient Hefairews appears not to have differed materially 

^^®'' from that of the Pagan world. '* Canaan/' obaenres Wate, <« was jiemmed in with 
Gratius ^ 



Englished &c« deserts : there was thje great Lebanon, and there waa Mispeh, and Tabor, and other 
by C. Wase. mountains which abounded with game; and in the royall age, I beleeve, hnnting 
itself was much frequented ; for thoagh the sacred history do not ex pr^tMao take 
care to deliver as any thing concerning those lighter recreatians, yet the frequent 
vapresentations made by it throoghout the writtera of that age, do give aoose proba* 
baity that it waa a frequent object among them, and taken from the common use* 
David's persecutions are sometimes likened to fowling, oftentimes to hunting : his 
enemies dig a pit for him, they set a snare to catch his feet. No authors of human 
learning, whose works yet survive, make so much mention of grins aa the Psalmes 
have made : his enemies bend their bow, and make their arrows ready upon the 
string, to shoot at the righteous. This was Esau's artillery. So that according to 
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Bvt of *' the abrog^ated styles of hunting in the ignorant non- 
age of the world/' — to use the language of Christopher Wase, — 
enough* The pit, the snare, and other mpellex venandi, were 
enoployedy as already stated, long before the dog was tutored to the 
chase, ^ and were continued after his initiation, and that of his 
valued associate and coadjutor the horse, (the joint-presents of the 



that age, hiiDting was lo institatad ; for our aatbor, speaking of theae two, intimates 
that they were coones of an elder date, for Ginns saith he. 



NamyWtl et laqneia difmU coiracibas nsus : 
Cenrino jicff^re magis, &c. 

He aaith likewise for bows and arrows, 

Magnun opus et celeres pMwdmmfech'e ssgitte. 

David^s enemies hide a net for him. ' The prond have hid a mare for me, and Psalm cxl. 6. 

cords ; thej hare spread a net by the way nde ; they hare set gxins for me«' Neitlier 

was it unknown to the Jewish hontsroen the way of driving beasts, by an immlssion 

of fear, which is the formido H piniMtem," &c. The biblical scholar wiU remember 

the memorable passage of the book of Job, " the steps of hit strength shaU be Job c. zyiii. 

straitened, {Gr* honted,) and his own counsel shall cast him down. For he is cast into 

a net by his own feet, and he walketh upon a snare. The gin shall take him by the 

heel, and the robber shall pieyaU against him (the entangling cord or nooee holdeth 

him &at). The snare is laid for him in the ground, and a trap for him in the way. 

Terxon shall make him afraid on every side, and shall drive him to bis feet." In the 

prophet Isaiah almuit aU ,the methods of capture given in the Clasaic Cynegetica 

contribute their metaphorical signification. *' Fear, and the pit, and the snare, are Isaiah c. xxiv. 

upon thee, O inhabitant of the earth. And it shall come to paas, that he who fleeth 

from the noise of the fear shall fall into the pit ; and be that cometh up out of the 

midst of the pit shall* be taken in the snare." See also Jeremiah c zlviii. and 

Exekiel c. xix. The iraylSfft dn4rw of the LXX. version of Ftoverbe xxx. 1. may 

be ooropared to the ^ mortis laquei " of Horace, L. in. Od. xxiv. vs. 8. and to the 

<' leti plagm" of Statins Silv. V. x. vs. 156. 

1. It is a curious fact, that in the Hebrew text of the Scriptures there is no aUu* 
sion whatarer to hunting with dogs. Nimrod is called in the Greek Tersion ifiyat 
Kvmty^, Oeneais x. 9., and Emui Mpmrof Mn wmnffof^ Genesis xxv. 27. ; but in 
the Hebrew, there is no reference to the employment of the dog. The Mutt Umbi$ Bochart. 
UmtabrnM, om ed veM^Homim «limf vr oenafor ef, introduced by commentators. Proverbs Hierosoic. 
XXX. II., I beHere to be a fanciful rabbinical creation. See a note on the subject in 
the prefetoiy matter to ray translation of Arrian. 
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twin-sons of Leda,) who contributed their services in common to 
almost every variety of chase : . 

Oppian. Cyneg. ^wai Onpoawu t9 A/ywr, iwai re vMypai' 

We know not at this period whether the different varieties of the 
cai\ine tribe are to be classed under the same species — ^whether a 
specific identity exist in the wolf, the jackal , and the dog — ^nor 
whether, in the latter family, the peculiar adaptation of each variety 
for peculiar functions can be the accidental consequences of mere 
degeneration, excited to change by the climate of different countries, 
and the ingenuity of man. 

Let the primeval stock be what it may^ the race was first initiated 
in the pursuit of wild animals by that celebrated sportsman, the 
Amyclean Pollux ; — for we must not despise fable where history is 
^ilent, and again quote the Greek poet of the chase : 

Oppian. Cyneg. itp6s 5i fi60ovs Oiip&y kAvos &ir\ur€ Kopx^'P^vras 

^* ''* '^* 5io7cH^5 vp&ros AaKt^fi6ytos HoKvMictis, 

Koi yhp wy/Mxilf(ri Kirypobs ipopl^aro ^Arof , 
Kol ffKuXdieeain OwiSs fidKlovs iiaiuAffCtrro Biipas, 

The species being distributed over the habitable world, derived its 
various names from its geographical distribution^— each country 
having its variety of the race, characterized by remarkable qualities, 
and distinguished by them in the Cynegetical works of Greece and 
Rome : — 



1. The exceptions to this geographical nomenclatare are only four, ris. the Ver* 
tragus, otherwise called the Celtic or Gallic hound ; the Metagoo, a lime-hound $ 
the Agasseos ; and Petronins : the origin of which two latter names u uncertain. 
The sah-varieties of the Cretan, mentioned hy Arrian and Julius Pollux, may also 
constitute exceptions to the general rule ; but these, with the Menelaides and Har- 
modii, Castorii and Alopecides, must be considered as merging in the more general 
titles of Crete and Lacedsmon : and- so likewise the porter and pastoral dogs, and 
others deriving their names from their Tocations, in the topical spiMllatiTes of their 
respective countries. 
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prima ilia canom, non ulla per anes GratU Cyneg. 

Can prior, sive indomitos Tehementior hostes ts. 151. 

Nado marte premas, seu bellum ex arte miniatres. 
MiUd canom patrifB, dactiqae ab origine mores 
Caique 8a&. 

Where the descriptions of these mares or qualities are sufficiently 
full, in the works alluded to, for a satisfactory classification of the 
several varieties of the canine trihe, it is the object of the following 
trivial work to attempt it — 

the ▼ariout gifts to trace, Tickeirs 

The minds and genius of the latrant race. Miscellanies. 

But it must not be expected that it will give an account of all the 
semi-fabulous dogs of classical antiquity, or attempt to reduce 
within the pale of a zoological arrangement the shape and properties 
of every mongrel, however memorable, that has puzzled the dis- 
criminative acumen of Conrad Oesner himself; or find archetypes 
in the kennels of Greece and Rome, for *' all the barkand parish- Ben Jonson's 
tikes" of the credulous Dr. Cains, and more recent writers of canine ^^^ iu^bc s.' 
bic^raphy. 

This little monograph being almost exclusively confined to the 
common Canes Venatici — 

rSffcoi f^ M voo-i Kdv^raiy Oppian. Cyneg. 

it is not incumbent on me to inquire whether a Cerberus, or an 

Orthrus, (the KpaT€p6^ova riKva of Typhaon and Echidna ^), ever Hesiod. Tbeog. 

existed in .canine shape — whether Anubis was a biped or quadruped 



" latrator" — a genuine barker ^ or a dog-faced Mercury— "Ep/ii^s o virgil. iEn. 

Kvywepoftmieot — ^whether Euripides was torn to pieces bv ferocious L. viii.768. 

1 . 1. 1 til* ^. Luciao. Jupiter 

dogs or spiteful women — whether the beauty of the dog of Alci- Tragoedos. 



Hesiod. Theog. 



1. . 4 B* {nroKvaaafJtni, t4k9to icporc/N^pora r^icya. 

"OpOpop iaXp wp&TOP it6ifa ytiparo Tfipvopijlt* vs. SOS. 

^fCrtpop adris (hutrtp i^lixotfop, o^ri ^vrtihip, 
K4pfi€pop wfiriirriiPf itSew ic6pa xoAirc^^vor, 
wtpriiKOPTa xdpi^pop, iunui4a n, KpaT€p6p r€. 

2 c 
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PoUacis biadesy probably a Canis Ostiarius and not a Canis Venaticus, was 

DomasL . y. ^mpijfed by the loss of his tail, or the act of decurtation conferred 

on the eccentric Athenian the notoriety he expected — nor on what 

In Ibin. variety of the race is to be charged the deaths of Thrasus, Actseon, ^ 

and Linus, of Ovid's well-known tetrastic. It is foreign to my 

Platarch. de purpose to inquire whether Plutarch's dog, who threw stones into 

^'^^&c.° ' ^^ oil-cruse till he had raised its contents sufficiently high in the 

Pollncit neck of the vessel to lap the oleaginous fluid, surpassed in sagacious 
Onomast. L. y. ingenuity the cunning brutes of more modem dog-ftincieiB — whether 

the disciplined mimic, exhibited before Vespasian in the theatre of 
Marcellus, must yield to the discriminative feats of his congener 
before Justinian. All these non-descripts, from the Jmtitor Orci to 
the theatrical pantcmimif are out of my beat. Amusing too as it 
might be to the reader to have an accconnt of every faithful dog, 
recorded by the immortal German naturalist as the ewfifiax^ ^^^ 
ffw/uaro^vXares of man, — and the anecdotes of canine instinct and 
affection registered by Plutarch, iElian, Pliny, Solinus, and Julius 
Pollux — versified by Johannes Tzetzes and Natalis Comes, and 
reprinted by the laborious PauUini in the Cynographia Curiosa, 
presented to his notice, — such a compilation would lead me into too 
wide a field. For the same reason, and without meaning any dis- 
respect to the ladies of Greece and Rome, I am prevented from 
enrolling on my file their domestic pets — 

Lucret. L. iv. coQSoeta domi catuloruni blanda propago 

^5. Degere— 

the oi €ir\ repTTwX^v, Knl oi /leXcracoc Xeyofievoi of the visionary 
Artemidorus. ^ I cannot, however, deny the reader the gratification 



1. With the aid of the poet I ahaU hereafter yentare an opimon on the breed of 

lome of the pack of the stag-like huntsman — the most celebrated of the trio — slain bj 

Lncian. Deor. command of Dian : #ircl ffut$€ o^Bwra (nrh vov 'AKraimfos, ^fiffitura /i^ & r^aifUrKos 

Dial. Juno et ^ayopt^ rh cJaxos m^vs, iwaupviKW ubr^ ri^ k^mu. See J. Sariaber. Policrat. 
Liatona. 

L. I. c. IV. for the moral of tbii tale. 

Minshsi 3* The /uXnaia KwtBia were so called, " quia ad foemiaaram ddidaa ex Melito 

Emend, p. 242. iniullL advehebantur :" — the '* smalle ladyes popeaa that here awaye the fleea " of 

Aibau*8. ' Juli>°<^ Bemers— *< Instramenta of follj to play and dally withal, in trilling away the 
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Qf peruaiog the following lines of Darcius, in which he celebrates 

these tiny creatures ; — of whom Martial's Issa will be remembered Martial. 

as a classic exemplar—" Deliciae catella Publl." ^- '* ^^' "®- 



Sunt huroiies etiam Melitsft ex gente catelli, 
Qu<M gremio gestare solent Heroides, hique 
Nee cnxsu celerem sectantur prspete cervum, 
Nee lato paTidam leporem scratantur in arvo : 
Veste Mdenl fiauk, el pedibui m^lesia calcant 
Serica, sub Tyrioque recumbant moUiter ostro : 
None caput exertant gremio^ aaliuntque decoram 
Nobilia in vultum dominsB, luauqae fatigant 
Labra coraltiao modicum auffusa rubore, 
Veniantesque genas, et ebur superanda colla, 
Smaragdoque graves digitoa, et Peraide ga2&. 
Nunc tenui latrare aono, pictoque Tidebis 
Laacivire toro, aut nittdd javeniliter aulft. 



J. Darcii 
Venusini Canes. 



But hold— 



ChorchUJ'a 

The Ghost. 

B. III. 



whilst thus we play the foof, 
In buld contempt of every rule — 
Things of no consequence expressing, 
Deaerlbing now, and now digressing — 
To the diecredit of our skDl, 
The main concern is standing still. 

It is a favourite notion of classic writers that the qualities and 
dispositions of the animals of each country are in accordance with 
those of the human inhabitants: and this opinion prevails more 
especially relative to domesticated animals, the reclaimed varieties 
of the dog and horse. Numerous instances might be adduced in 
corroboration of this hypothesis. Strabo remarks in the Iberian 
and Albanian people, and their dogs, the same fondness of hunting — 
diipevTucol i^ Kai ahroi rai oi Kvves ahr&y eU vrtpfioK^v : and ^lian, .£lian. de Nat. 
in the Medes and their horses — oofiapoi ik Mijiot rai *d/3f>o2, ical ^.2. 

fUrroi Kal oi k^eivw^ roiovroc cmroi* ^aii|s h,v ahrovs rpvffv trvr roa 
ieairorats, koI Tf fityiOei tov (rw/uarof, icai Tf KoXXet, k, r. X. These, 



treasure of time, to wythdrawe theyr mindes from more commendable exercises, and Holinshed's 
to content theyr corrupt concupiscences wyth vaine disport, a silly poore shift to shun Description of 
theyr irkesome ydlenesse." Britaine. 



B. III. c. 13. 
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probably, lie meaDt to contrast, as well as their proud riders, with 

the sorry-looking, unsightly horses of Libya, (active, howerer, and 

patient of fatigue), and the unsightly people of the country. 

The naturalist then proceeds to say that such also are his opinions 

with regard to the dogs of each country ; and specifies, as examples 

corroborative of his hypothesis, the Cretan, Molossian, and Car- 

^lian. de Nat. maniaA— icvwr Kp^aaa Koif^ti, ical &Xrar^, ical opttfiaaiats cvyrpo^s' 
Animal. Lt iii. ^ 

c. S. '^^^ fiivTot Kal ai/rol Kpfjret roiovrovs ahrovs wapai^tKrvai, Ka\ ^iei ^ 

i^flfjiri, SvfUK&raTOS ik kvpwv MoXoffffos, lirei OvfjMiioroTOi vcu oi Ikvipts, 

'Av^p ik Kapftarios Kal Kvmv iifjifoTtpa itypuiraTa koI /lieiXt^^^'^A* 

AreyKTa ^vatv, A farther example of this prevalent notion is found 

in the lines of Gratius on the crafty Acamanian dog — '* clandestinus 

Acaman :" — 

Gratii Cjneg. Sicot Acamanes aobierant pnelia forto ; 

^'* ^^* Sic canis ilia auos tadtnma sopenreDit hostes : — 

Tbucyd. B. P. alluding to a passage of the history of Thucydides, where he relates 
*"^* that Demosthenes placed 400 Acamanians in ambuscade, in a 

hollow way near 01p« ; whence they issued forth in the heat of the 
subsequent engagement, and by their sudden assault on the rear of 
the Peloponnesians, completely routed them. A similar reference 
to national character b evident in the passage of Gratius, on cross- 
ing defective breeds of dogs with others in which opposite excel- 
lencies exist : 

Gratii Cyneg. Qaondam faicoiisaltii mater dabit Umbrica Gallis 

▼B. 194. Senmmi agilem,' &c. 



1. A passage wbich Wase aoppotet to allade to the canis Gallicas of Arrian ; 

whose impetaosity of course, and entire want of scent, his peculiar characteristics, 

resemble the heedless, rash, and head*strong ardour of . the Gallic character in gene- 

Antiq. Sept. ral, (iElian. V. U. L. xii. c. 2S.) and particolarlj of the Gallic soldiers of Lacan's 
etCelt-Keyslcr. ph^,.^ , 

S. II* C II. o. 

Lncan. L. i. *!''*'" '"^ *^"^™™ 

p. 19. Maximns hand nrget lethi metas ; inde mendi 

£d. Famab. ^^^ femim mens prona viris, animssqae capaces 

Mortis : et ignaTum reditnrsB parcere vits. 

But an allusion to the war-dogs of Ccltica, the *< diversi Cellss " of vs. 160. of (he 
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But to descend from these general remarks on the supposed assi- 
milation of men and animals, cohabitants of the same soil, to the 
particular kennel-rolls of Greece and Rome. There appears to 
hare been a threefold distinction of Canes Venaticiy acknowledged 
by classic authors, during the imperial goyemment of Rome. I do 
not mean that this classification is accurately observed by all the 
cynegetical and popular authorities ; but it may be traced, more or 
less clearly, in the writings of Oratius, * Seneca, Artemidorus, 
Oppian, Claudian, and Julius Firmicus. 

The Faliscian notes a triple division in the fragment of his 
Halieutic poem : 

cannm quibns est audada praeceps, 
Venandique sagax rtrt««, vire»qw iep^endi, 

** In cane iogaciiai prima est," says Seneca in one of his Epistles, 
" si investigare debet feras ; curnts, si consequi; audada^ si mordere 
et invadere." 

We find nearly a similar arrangement in the Oneirocritica of 
Artemidorus, a strange visionary of Ephesus, who spent his whole 
life in endeavouring to solve the mysteries, hidden, as he conceived, 
in dreams — r&r Kvr&v oi fikv ht\ drjpav rpifovrai^ icac TQ^my o< iiiv 
tlatv lyytvrai^ ol Ik o/idae vols dfiplou xiopovaw oi ik Iir2 ^vXacpf rAv 
KnifULTrnv, €^s olicovpovi Kal i^ofdovs Xkyoftev, r« r. X. 

Claudian, in his third book De Laudibus Stiliconis, describing 
the active co-operation of Diana and her nymphs in advancing the 
honour of his hero, ** Consulis in plausum/' distinctly specifies a 
triple division : 

▼arias fonnis, et gente sequantar, 
logonioqoe canes : ills gmciorihus apla 
MorsUnu ; he /Mt6itf cekre$ ; hn nare iogaees ; 



Gratii Halieut. 



Artemidori 
Oneirocrit. 
L* IX. c XI. 



Claodiao. de 

Laod. Stilic. 

L. III. 



CynegeticoD, seems eqaally tenable. At the same time, it is not impossible but that 
both passages may refer to grey hounds, under the names of Galli and Celtae. 

1. In the master-roll of Actaon's pack by Gratins's contemporary, amidst various 
sorts of hounds colled from yarioos countries, the same characteristic distinctions pre- 
dominate : we have a 



trux cum Lslape Theron, 
£t pedUma Pterelas, et naribui utilis Agre. 



Ovid. Met. 
L. III. 211. 
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and then inyerting the order of sequence, nans^, apparently in 
illustration of his classes, the Cretan, Spartan, and Briton : 

Hinatwque fremunt Cresss, tenuesque Lacaenie, 
Magnaqae tauroram fracturas colla Biitaiinse. 

The first we must acknowledge to be nare sagaee*: the second 
pedibut cekreif the slenderest and speediest hounds, probably, 
known to the poet, in the absence of the Vertragus, — ^whom alone 
we consider swift of foot, and entitled to rank under the class so 
denominated. The Britannae justly exemplify the dogs of combat — 
gravioribus aptie morsibus. 

Julius Firmicus comprehends the whole genus under the triple 
Jul. Firmici distinction of ** Molossi, Vertragi, et qui sunt ad Tenationes ac- 
comodati," — meaning to include in the latter periphrasis the whole 
class of sagacious hounds, as he does the pugnacious under the 
title of MolossL 

Of Oppian*s tripartite arrangement, exemplified in the portraits 
which he has drawn of the individuals representatiye of each class, 
and of his farther distinction, founded on purity and commixture of 
blood, I shall hereafter speak; assuming at present, on the autho- 
rity of the cited passages, that all the more celebrated yarieties of 
tibe canine race, mentioned in the Cynegetica of Greece and Rome, 
of the date referred to, may be classified under the triple division of 
pmgnace^ sagaees^ and cdtrn. ^ 



L. V. c. yiii. 



Joan« Dardi 

Vetiuani 

Canes. 



1. The aame threefold diTisioD nma throagh many of the modem temi-daasical 

Cynegetica— being founded, as of conne it is, in the essential qualities of the canine 

race: 

Nunc age quia viU» melior, gregibuiqoe taendia ; ^ 

Qus yolucri iobolea ciinn« nasove sagad 

Sit potior ; nee enim solers dedit omnibua onum 

Natura ingeniora. 



UljfSMa AldiOTaodus, in the aection of his elaborate work which treats of the canine 
DeQaad. Digit, race, uses the TOry words of Seneca before cited, to mark the '' tres predpos cani- 
Vivip. L. in. ^^ venaticis proprietates— «^grad<as, eiirsM, aaitfaeta." 



Vanierii Fred. 
Rust. L. IV. 



Sed non una canum speciei : pan nata domorum 
Elxcubiis, gressum et mensam sectatur herilem : 
Venandi studiosa feras pars alite cursn 
Insequitur, vel nare sagas vestigat odor&. 
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In Xenophon, and the earlier Greek writers, we do not trace 
more than a twofold division into pugnacea and sagacet : the 
varieties of the latter class differing, perhaps, amongst themselves 
in degrees of swiftness. Indeed, that they did so is evident from 
what Socrates remarks of the sagacity and speed of different indi- 
viduals of the race, in the well-known interview with the beautiful, 
meretricioiis Theodota :-— frc bk fieff ^fiipa^ inrobiipaotovcny oi Xay^ Xenophoo. 
6\Xas KrUvrai kvvoi , ainvesy ^ ht^ ix r^« rofifit eli n^i* ehuiiv inriXOtMn^ Memor. L. iii. 

C XI* 

Tjl oofAp ala^pSfitrai, thpioxovaiv ahroitt* 6ri H ird^icets eiolv^ Aare 
KOI €K Tov ^repov Tpi^oyT€$ Airo^evyeiy, ^Xa« at K^¥as raytias ira- 
paffKcvdfoyrac, tva Kara t^Soi hXiattrnprtu^ The swifi-footed of this 
passage must not be interpreted as the ceiere$ of our third class, 
which will be found to contain only the Vertragus of Arrian ;— Km 
whose authority it is affirmed that the greyhound was unknown in 
Greece in the days of the Socratic Xenophon. Probably, they 
were the most speedy of the Canes Luiconici, to which the j^iilosopber 
alludes — ^the Sdvirores ahftdw Kvvoaovpib€$ of Callimachus. H. in Diantni. 

In accordance with the distinctions pointed out in the classical 
kennels is the threefold character of ancient hunting : but as coursing 
properly so called, (the third variety of chase peculiar to the Vide Jani 
Vertragus)^ was of late introduction in comparison with hunting, Novantiq. ' 
the two grand divisions of the sports of the field may be considered 
as primarily founded on the twofold distinction of canet pugn&ee$ 
or bellieosi, and canea aagaeea ; and by Gratius, under the terms 
arma and arteSf both are vividly depicted. 

** The one," says Christopher Wase, ** is a desperate and gla- Certaine 
diator-like entering the lists with beasts, and assaulting them by of the Cvncg. 
violence; which was the school of cruelty and ignorant course of q ^^^\j 
ancient Nimrods : the other a crafty circumventing them by wiles, 
which is the child of ingenious invention, much assisting man to re- 
establish him in his empire over the beasts of the field, that hath 
been so much empayred." Then, again, he observes, *' the mag- 
num opus is bold and hazardous hunting of great beasts, and leve 
opus is hard-riding and pursuit of little fugacious quarry." 

It was left to the courser of Nicomedia, the Bithynian Xenophon, 
to place on record in his supplementary Cynegeticus, and to illus- 
trate from his personal experience, the third variety of chase with 
dogs peculiar to Celtica ; — which we have designated as forming a 
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class of themselves, under the title of pedibus celeres, of the greatest 
speed of foot and least sagacity of nose of the whole genus, running 
entirely on sight of their game. The Celtic or Gallic hound does 
not appear to have been introduced generally into the more southern 
parts of Europe, till after the dissolution of the commonwealth of 
Rome. He is first mentioned by Ovid ; and his style of coursing 
the hare so exquisitely described, that it must have been derived 
from actual experience in the field rather than hearsay ; which latter 
alone seems to have given him admission into the Cynegeticon of 
Gratius, Ovid's contemporary. 

The earliest systematic account of the two first varieties of Vena- 
tio, will be found in the Cynegeticus of the elder Xenophon ; who 
describes in the 6th chapter the style of hunting the hare in the 
mountainous, woodland regions of Greece, with all its poaching- 
gear : and in the 9th, 10th, and 11th chapters, the chase of deer, 
boars, lions, pards, lynxes, panthers, and bears. The Greeks were 
J. Vlitii VenaL entirely unacquainted with the third species of Venatio, named, for 

^^^ distinction's sake, Venatio cursoria^ as the others are V. betticju, 
and V. indagaioria. 

The animals obnoxious to the chase were suitable to its different 

varieties, and coped with by classic hunters according to the prowess 

of each game. Some creatures being timid and fugacious, others of 

great strength and ferocity, and a third class wily and artful, — the 

PHd. Panrg. hunters were wont, in the words of Pliny's panegyric, '* certare cum 

^* ' fugacibus feris cursu, cum audacibus robore, cum call idis astu ;" — 
thereby acquiring, in Diana's school of mimic war, the necessary 
experimental knowledge for following the flying foe, or contending 
with the daring, or the subtle, in the field of real battle.^ 



1. Painter's Palace of Pleasure amosingly works out the points of resemblance in 

tbe field-airay of an amy and a hont ; — " b j the pursnite of Beastea, sleyghts of 

wazre bee obserred : The Houndes be the sqoare battell, the Greyhoondes be the 
flanquarts and Wynges to follow the enimy, the horseman semeth to gieve the 
Chase, when the Game speedeth to covert, the Homes be the Trumpets to sounde 
the Chase, and Retire, and for incourageroent of the Dogges to mn. To be short, it 
seemeth a rery Campe in battayle, ordayned for the pleasure and psssetyme of noble 
youth." 
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Gratius has elegantly sketched the beasts of Venery in his Ha- 
lieutic fragment : ^ 

CaetenquasdenMshftlntaiitanimaliasylTas, Gntii Halieut. 

Aat vaoi quatiiint semper lymphata timores, 

Aut trahit in precept noo lana ferocii mends. 

Ipaa aequi natora monet, Tel ooroinai ire, 

Impiger ipie leo venantum itemare pergit 

Agmina, et adTenia infert sua pectora telia : 

Quoqne venit, fidena magis> et sublatior ardet, 

Concoaaitqae toroc, et Tiribua addidit iram, 

ProdigoB atque sno properat sibi robore lethum. 

Foediu Lucanifl provolntor ursos ab antris. 

Quid nisi poadus iners, stoUdsqae ferocia mentis ? 

Actus aper setis iram denondat hirtis, 

Et rait oppositi nitens in ▼alnera ferri» 

Pressus, et emisso moritnr per yiscera telo. 

Altera pars fidens pedibos, dat terga seqoenti, 

Ut pavidi lepores, et fulvo tergore damsB, 

£t capto fugiens cerms sine fine timore. 

Oppian's distribution of them into classes is nearly similar : 

Otipw ol yXp toff UP hrUppoy9Sf aloKSfiovXoi, Oppian. Cyneg. 

kKXit U/Aos fiawl* Toi B* fywaXtM &Xjdicyrcf, ^ '^* ^* 

iSovXV V iv ffrffiwaof MiXjalks' ot 8^ Kp' Sftapr^ 

Kol KpaHiiP tttkaH, aecU yvtd wdkav^ iiiurni^oi, 

&XA& rSU^fft 9o<d* rdurof 8^ Ms v6p9 wdm-a^ 

fiovX^ Ktp^oKhiWy Kportfhp fA/hfos, 4Hc4a yovnu^ 

yty^AffKovai B* Imurros krjs ^Cffios K\vrh Sfifw, 

Mt iXjyu^pca^Us tc Ktd ftfOa wiKovai ^a^otwoL k. r. K, 

And in Claudian we recognise a summary classification of the dame 
distinctive characters, adapted to the threefold yarieties of the dog 
already noticed in his poem : 

capitor decus omne timorqoe Claadian. de 

Silnumm. Non caata latent : non mole retistunt . Laud. Stilic. 

Portia : non yolucri fagiunt pemicia cnrso. ^' '''* 



1. This fragment, highly Gratian in its style and subject, but long mis*appropriated 
to Ovid on the erroneous authority of Pliny, (L. ^xxxi. c. 2.) b now consideied, on 
the strength of internal OTidence, by Vlitius and Wemsdorf to beloog to Gratius. 

2 D 
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A minute deflcription of each particniar chase wouM exceed the 
limits of a compendium,^ and lead me into too extensive a field. 

Oppian. Cyneg. ^«a voWit vi\M Jc\fmM wokiMfy40s Hyfnis, 

IJMpUt* tit K9P Smrra fuf ^pip) x*^**^» 

Let a few brief sketches of the more celebrated suffice — beginning 
with the hare-chase of tiie keenest and most accomplished sportsman 
of the classic ages. 

After the snares and nets are duly set, and a man placed to 
watch them, the first-fruits of the sport being vowed to Apollo and 
De Venatione Diana *Ayporipa, Xenophon slips one of his most keen-nosed dogs, 
{To^wTarff <xv€vecv, the rest of the pack being held singly at the co- 
vert. If this finder hit on a scent, a second dog b immediately 
slipped, and a third, and so on till the whole pack are in full cry 
after the started hare. The huntsman follows with his pole, and cAls- 
Sic apud mys wrapped about his hand, cheering the dogs, 'Id cvkci, lA nrycf, 
Annot. in loco, ^^^^^ 7^' ^ kvkcs, koXws ye J jcvyes, — taking care not to head the 
pro Koic^. game — fiij vftaprfy Avopor yap — for nobody but a bungler and no- 
sportsman is guilty of thb. It is then customary to shout to the 
watchman at the nets, Airf wa7s, aitrf mis, Tdi 61^, irac hif — To her^ 
b(nf ! to her, boy ! now, boy ! now, boy I — Uie latter replying whe- 
ther the hare be taken or not. If she be captured, the hounds are 

« 

called off, and begin to draw for a second ; but if not, and they 
again hit off the scent, the halloo should be Elyt, eSye J cvrcf, 
^eaOe J icvyes. If the dogs are got very forward, so that the hunts- 
man cannot keep up, but is thrown out — neither seeing them, nor 
hearing their cry — ^he should keep running on, calling to every one 
he happens to come near, and inquiring for the pack — i| Koreliei ini 
Tos Kvvag ; 

When he finds them, if still on scent, he should cheer, and call 
every dog by name as often as possible, varying the intonations of 



1. Spirited repTe8entation8 of the different chases are giren in Montfancon'a An- 
tiquities, Tom. III. Liy. iii. from ancient genu, the Sepolchre of the Naaoni* Arch 
of Constantine, &c. See also the Venationea Fenram of a later date by Strada and 
Galle, ilieady refemd to. 
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his voice. If the hare has made for the mountains, he should en- 
courage them with E&i Kvrts, eSa J cvret : but if they have over-shot Sic apud 
the scent, he should call them back— HorA: back, dogs ! hark hack! ^^^^^^^^ 
— olr iraXiy, ah t6X%v i kvv€$ : when brought back to the scent, he moaabas ! 
should draw around, making many casts, (mJicXovf ,^) even up to the Vide Sawy 
line of the nets, encouraging the dogs till they again pick up the LeTOncida!. 
scent— a< Se hiappfiwrwaai ras ohpaSf koI hivraU ifATrlrrovirat, Kal Xen. de Venat. 
»c»XXa ^mpwribAaaif ical hravaicXayyAtHntmu, hcavaipawai ras ce^Xac, ^ ^'* 
eiirfiXhroirvm eis ror tcvtn^yiniy, iwiyvtupiSouaai iiKififi efi^ai Ifiti ravra, 
v^* aWHv iLpaariimmvi riv Xayiii, koX kifiatn KtuXayyvUu — starting off 
again at full cry. 

The watchman at the nets gives a particular shout, significant of 
the hare's capture in the (k^KVB^ or her escape by going beyond, or 
stopping short. If she be taken, they try for another ; if not, they 
continue the pursuit of the same. Weary at length with their day's 
work, the huntsman must himself, towards evening, assist the pack 
in searching out the poor tired hare at her quat, (raroicXcVcrac yop kp Xeoopbon de 

Venatione. 
iwopf TQ OtffUorf Kml ovr iLvlorarai vwo k6wov kqI ^ojSov,) and bring them c. vi. 

forward with encouragement ; ** cheering the meek dogs much, the 

eager ones little, the intermediate moderately," till they kill her 

Kara irofiof , at force, or drive her into the nets : and thus at last 

will the huntnouui become master of the hare — '' infelicem bestiolam J«Sari»berien8ia 

lepusculum timidiun tanto fortasse prsdabitur apparatu. ' c. iv. 

Oppian's instructions on hare-hunting, contained in a few verses at 

the latter end of his fourth Cynegetic, are of little interest. Hares 

should never be chased up hill, as their shape is particularly adapted 

for it, and they avail themselves of the advantage whenever they can 

get to a rising grdund : 

abrUa yhp fficAKaitda tc Ktd lofipus &tfp^ayrcf Oppian.CjDeg. 

8rrc irdpoiB&f Hmrtp ^AiJVfrcpoi t^ci aibroTs* k, r. X. 

Beaten roads should be avoided by huntsmen, and ploughed lands 

preferred for sport, ^lian has left us an animated description of De Natnrft 

the hare's shifts and prowess in avoiding her pursuers, and the con- l. xm. c. 14. 



I. K^KKovSt the ringi of Gerraae MarkhaiDi Countrey Conteotments, Book 1. 1. c. 1. 
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De Venatione 

C IX. 



Apuleii Met 
L. yiii. p. 612. 



tempt with which she looks down, oloi' &v6 vKoirias, on their fruitless 
efforts to overtake her. 

The stag-hunt is treated of by Xenopbon, in his ninth chapter, 
with snares, traps, &c. Indian dogs are here preferred, for their 
size, strength, speed, and courage. But as his name-sake has 
written on the same variety of chase with Celtic bounds and Scy^ 
thian horses, I pass on to the boar-bunt, in which the former is 
Ejusdem c. x. difiiise — too diffuse for more than a bare reference. Indian and 
Locrian hounds are selected from the pugnacious class, and Cretan 
and Spartan from the sagacious, to assist the sportsman in his attack 
of the wild boar. The latter hound appears to be employed, on this 
occasion, as a lime-dog, or inductor, to find out the lair of the beast. 
Purse-nets, javelins, irpop6\ia, and Tohoarp&fiat, are in request 
** Jamque apud firondosum tumulum," says Apuleius, in a vivid, 
but somewhat wordy sketch, *' ramorumque densis tegminibus um- 
brosum, prospectu vestigatorum obseptis campis, canes venationis 
indagini generosae, mandato, cubili residentes invaderent bestias, 
immittuntur : statimque solertis disciplinae memores partitae totos 
prsecingunt aditus : tacit^que priOis servati mussitatione, signo sibi 
repentino reddito, latratibus fervidis dissonisque miscent omnia" — 
** aper immanis atque invisitatus exsurgit," &c. 

Ovid's Calydonian boar-hunt, with the ^* lecta manus juvenum " 
of Meleager's confederacy, will occur to the classical reader, and 
farther illustrate this perilous species of chase ; ^ which, with others 
yet more dangerous, described by Xenophon in the 11th chapter of 
his Manual, and by Oppian in his fourth Cynegetic, constitute 
examples of the bellica FenatiOf ** periculose plenum opus ale»,'^ 
so emblematic of actual war. 

The Athenian is very brief on the subject of lion, pard, lynx, 
panther, and bear-hunting. These ferocious brutes are commonly 



Oyid. Metam. 
L. VIII. 



Horat. Od. 
L. II. I. 6. 



1. For forther particolan, see Xen. de V. c. z. Oppian. Cyn. iii. vs. 879. 'Adrian. 
Venat. vs. 55. (Edit. Aid.) Natalu Comei de Van. L. in. ▼. S42. (Edit. Aid. F.) Ce« 
aar. Borgis Ducis Epiced. per H. Stroiam. P. A. Bargsi Cyneg. it. p. 104. and lac. 
Savaiy, Syothera L. i. A capital wood-cat of a boar bajed bj ferocions hounds is 
given by I. A. Lonicer in his Venatas et Ancupium, Tab. Aper. and others in the 
Venationes Feranim of Strada and Galle. See also the AaQftet if CrAlltf ; if t|f 

tofiUre ftoor, c. vn. 
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taken by stratagem ; rarely^ if ever, at force. Oppian is more 
diffuse, amplifying the lion-cbase with the Libyan, Indian, and 
iEthiopian practices for capturing the king of beasts. 

As a splendid specimen of poetical talent in this too much 
neglected autlior, (for he richly deserves the character bestowed on 
his works by J. C. Scaliger, C. Barthius, and other eminent scho- 
lars,) I select, from the latter part of the same book, th^e following 
extract — a description of an Armenian bear-hunt. The bear is 
found vrith the limehonnd of the country, the nets, snares^ and 
fiiipirdos Harpo^i are set, and the din of pursuit commences : 

o^b \4\fiiC9 Bopovtra, Kti i^b S^picc \eucodaeu 
alfiioi B* iw6pov(ray itoXXUsy iK B* ixdrtpBeif 
iufrta Biiphs tcuri ^aXetyyifibv KKwioyrts. 
4 B* t/Aoiop vpoKarowra icol Mpas, lObs ipo6€t 
yvfAyhw ftrov Xc^ovci ye8(oy voX^ k9i9w Ibnira 
l^fffi|f iccrr^ vSroy iytip6fuifos kSx^f kv^pShf 
KXtefpfibv xaraytwrip, h^ l^p6a /ojpd^io 
ff€v6fLafot Koi 5c7/Mi woXjOxpoor ^idi' iu^eypii 

wdrra B* 6/uw BcrBoucc, xAxo^t kt^op, «AXjh», iOr^p, 

raiplm r' if6ir«p9t Bnf/puu KpMowri, 
Ktv6ft«rai 'wrifnrfh re Xxytfla ffvf^fovffof 
offp^Ka wawraiwowra hot' Apicwu iarrtow ?pirci* 
Ir 8* firc<rcy \tw4otfft K&x'^is. k, t. X. 

But farewell the detail of these savage chases ! ^ — 

The king of brutes The Chace. 

In broken roaringB breathes his Ust, the bear * "* 

Grambles in death ; nor can bis spotted skin. 
Though sleek it shine, with varied beauties gay. 
Save the proud pard from unrelenting &te ! 



1. The reader will find descriptions of many of the different chases, for which I 
have no room here, in the Latin Cynegetica of the 14th, 16th, and 16th centuries, 
cited under the boar-hunt of Calydon« For " the chiefe huntyng of the Taliaunt 
Grekes and noble Romaynes," see " The boke named The Goyennoor, deTiied by Sir 
Thomas Elyot, Knyght.*' B. i. c. zviii. 
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The most lively and striking picture of classic Venation, in ge* 
nere, whicli I have met with in the Latin language, is contained in 
one of Seneca's tragedies; which, let them be the productions of 
whom they may, contain much brilliant descriptive poetry. The 
whole arrangement of the field is admirably given in the Hippolytus. 
The duties of the iiKrvay^yos, Ix^^^f^** Kuyayttyos, iipxprnpos, and 
Vcridmff , are sucoeflsively detailed in the prologue, spoken by this 
Xeoophon de rigid paragon of chastity himself, {ffktfftotrvpji cai 6«ori|ri fiaKapi^Oth^) 
in the character of Magister Venationis. 



Venatione 



Act. I. 8C« 1* 



Senecn " ite ambroMs cingite vfVnm, 

"•PP»ly^,. S«o>n.qaemooU.jag»Cea«pU, 

Celeri plantH Instrate vagi 
Qos sazofla loca Paraethi 
Sabjecta jacent ; et que Thiiasiis 
ValliboB amnis rapid& cunena 
Verberat nndft : scandite colles 
Semper caooi dItc Riphaft. 
Hac hac alii, qua nemos tdtk 
Texicor aino ; qua prata jacent, 
Qaa Toriferii molcena ami 
Zepbjrai Temas erocat herbas," &c. 

says the son of Theseus to his attendant huntsmen— describing the 
local scenery of different parts of Attica, most abundant in game — 
and allotting them their respective stations and duties, with the mute 
limehounds, (f* canibus tacitis,'') the noisy pack, and divers imple- 
ments of the sylvan chase : ^ 

dam lux dabia est ; 
Dom signa pedum roscida tellas 
Impressa tenet, alias rtzas 
Cenice gravi portare plagas, 
Aliiia teretes properet laqaeos. 
Picta robenti linea pinni 



1. The lines of this aniomted pictoie, which describe, in the langoage of ex- 
perieaee, the different degrees of restramt to be imposed on the limiers, the Molot- 
sians, the Cretans, and Spartans, aie here omitted : inamuch as tbey will be more 
i^propriatelj died by as, when we come to speak of the familj of timur», the can«f 
tadMclores of classical antiquity. 
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Vano dndat tenore fent, 
TiU libretur muaik letiium. 
Ta grave, deztr^ Isvlqae nmal, 
Robnr lato dirige ferro. 
Ta pnBcipites cUudok feras 
Sabaeflflor ages : tajamTictor 
Carro aolvea viscera cohio. 

So much for the faroiture of the chase, its inreliton, and practice, 
by way of introduction to our triple classification of the Canes 
, Venatki of the classic ages. We will now proceed, ol^r M eoh- ^P^*^^* 
XacMF. 

CLASS I. 

« 

In the first class of the triple division — juihu t9t amdaeia priB' 
cepif or graviorihu aptm mornhui — are included all the canes 
jmgnaees or heUieoii — ^pugnacious dogs of war. 

The Mede, Celt, Ser or Indian, Albanian, Iberian, Lycaonian 
or Arcadian, Hyrcanian, Locrian, Libyan, Egyptian, Pannonian, 
Magnesian, Molossian, Briton, Athamanian, Acamanian, and a few 
others nearly allied. 

CLASS II. 

In the second class of Canes Venatici, under the title of nare 
iOgaceSf are placed all keen-nosed dogs of scent. 

The Spartan, Cretan, Carian, Etolian or Calydonian, Metagon, 
Belgian, Gelonian, Umbrian, Tuscan, Armenian, Petronius, Agas- 
ssras or Briton, Segusian, and others of inferior note. 

CLASS III. 

In the third class, entitled pedibus eelerei, those dogs alone are 
comprehended, which ran on sight of their game, as the Vertragus, 
and possibly the Sicamber : of the latter, however, I know nothing 
beyond the meagre allusion of Oratius to his speed, and the apparent 
distinctiott made between him and the Vertraha, in the Cynegeticon 
of this poet : 
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Gratii Cyneg. PetroDiot (fie fiuna) canes, Tolacresqae Sicambros, 

^'' ^^ ' £t picUm macQll Vertraham detige fiUsft. 

Janus Vlitius considers th^ Sicambrian to be the Oallo-Belgic 
hound of more modern days, and identical with the Ovidian canis 
Gallicus : but the latter is more probably the Vertraha of Gratius, 
the ohiprpayos of the younger Xenophon. The Sicambrian people, 
Strabo strictly speaking, were Germans, and not Belgians ; as they dwelt 
on the eastern, or Germanic side of the Rhine. 

On first comparing the different types of the Oppianic Canes Ve- 
natici with those of the Latin Cynegetica, I was misled by the 
authority of annotators to an admission that the type, so particularly 
described by the Greek poet in his first book, fuiKtiaroy tpanpoy 
ii/ias, K, r. X. Ts. 401. ad vs. 412. was of the sagacious hound, the 
Petronian or such-like. But this interpretation, in addition to the 
want of resemblance of the picture to the supposed original, implies^ 
in a notorious copyist of his predecessors' labours and a keen ob- 
server of natural hbtory, the entire omission of the swiftest of the 
canine tribe, the canis Gallicus or Vertragus; which, if known by 
fame in the age of Gratius, alluded to by him in his Gynegeticon, 
.accurately portrayed by Ovid as to his style of running, and subse- 
quently, and more minutely, by the younger Xenophon, could not, 
under any balance of probabilities, have been lost to the sporting 
world, between the time of Arrian and that at which Nemesian 
flourished : — by the latter of whom the greyhound is most beautifully 
depicted, and the mode of initiating greyhound puppies in the hare- 
course detailed with the hand of a master. I am, therefore, on more 
mature reflection, inclined to consider the passage referred to de* 
scriptive of the greyhound type, the third class of ancient hounds,, 
the family ofpedibus celeres*^ That Rittershusius makes no allusion 



1. If the appropriatioii of the Oppianic portnit to the Vertragaa of Arrian alone 
be deemed tdo acnipaloosly ezclnnTe, — ^inasmoch aa it leavea the Spartan bound of 
Xenophon nndeacribed by the Greek poet,— I will allow that preference of the Celtic 
type to all others may bare inllaenced my dedaion ; and am willing, with the 
reader's appro? al, to admit the houid of Lacedemon into a participation of the honour 
bestowed on the Vertragus. 
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to such a resemblance, does not surprise me ; for, by pointing out a 
supposed defect of the picture, compared with a sketch of Gratius, 
this learned and laborious commentator proves that he was not aware 
of the variety of dog intended to be delineated by his author — per- 
haps hinrielf unacquainted with its type in nature. The very feature 
of the ioX/xo9ciof ohp^, condemned by this editor as burthensome to 
Canes tunares^ with a preference of the '' cauda brevis '' of Gratius, 
(suited to the Canes belltcosi alone,) is so remarkable and useful an 
additament to the greyhound^s form, that, instead of burthening, it 
essentially assists him as a Canis cursor, {** ad conversiones in cursu Cynognphia 
reciproco regendas,") and much strengthens the resemblance of the 12. * 

Oppianic picture to its Celtic prototype in Arrian. 

The conclusion of this sketch is followed by that of the Canis pug- 
nax or bellicoms of the first class, hereafter cited, Oovpoi h* aZff h-epot, OppianXyneg. 
r. r. X. ; and this again by the amusing and lively picture of the 
keen-scented beagle or hare-hound — (rcvXdrMv yivos HXxtfiov ixyevrrj' Ejugdem 
pttv, «• T. X. — the representative of which is taken from Britain, and 
constitutes, accordihg to my theory, Oppian's specimen (rather a 
sorry one, it must be allowed) of the second class of Canes Venatici, 
termed nare sagaers. Are we not, then, allowed to conclude that 
the same tripartite distinction of Canes Venatici was acknowledged 
by the Cilician poet, as we have already traced in the more systema- 
tic authorities cited ? ^ The latter did not escape the notice of the 



1. In addition to this triple view, a farther distinction of the canine race is founded 
hy Oppian on parity and cummiztore of blood. The mongrel or mixed breed ia again 
divided into two varieties, the one constituted of dogs of different countries crossed 
with each other ; the other of dogs crossed with Tarioos wild animals, Bripofuy^, as 
tigers, tioDS, wolves, and foxes ; — whence in the opinion of thd ancient cynegetical 
writers originated many varieties of hybrid races ; which later experiments have 
proved to he founded in fable ; with the exception of those produced between the 
wolf and dog, and the jackal and dog. It is not improbable that the latter hybrid 
production may have given rise to the fabled progeny of the dog and fox, the &Xsnrf - 
didts of Xenopboo ; as the Canis itvreu and common dog readily breed together ; but 
we have no very well authenticated case of a Utter from the Canis tldpeB and dog — to 
which assumed cross, the attention of John Hunter, ** msgnns ille natmte inda- 
gtiUa," had been directed before his death, but not advanced to actual experiment, 
as in the other crosses of the wolf and jackal with the domestic dog. Dr. Cahxs, 

2 E 
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learned writer of the Venatio Noyantiqua, himself aa experienced 
and ardent sportsman ; but he has not corroborated the earlier 
classification of others with the more recent evidence of the poet of 
Anazarbus — indeed, he seems to view the Oppianic hound (Gyn. i. 
401.) as Mogaci-celer, and the Vertra^s as unknown both to Pollux 
and Oppian. 

The Cilician gives a decided preference to those canine tribes 
which are specifically pure in their breed — ^vXa /iovofvXa — and enu- 
merateSy without any attenipt at classification, all the tribes known 
to him, under fheir geographical appellations : ^ 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
L. I. 367. 



*AfMc<(8ci, ^Apywu, AokcSoj^moi, Tryc^rw, 
XavpofJidraiy KtXrol, Kfnirts, Mymfrts, 'Ewtioi, 
Z(nroi T* Ary^irroto rnkw^ofiiBounM h^ Ifx^cus 
/SovJcoXW oZpoi, hoKpoX, xap^'^Qi r% HoXo<nro^ 



But if the kennel- master acted on the principles laid down by this 
poet, and his Latin predecessor, Gratius, and crossed his pack with 
irreconcilable varieties out of different families, belonging to different 
countries, (and that he did so we have evidence in the irregular and 
ill-disciplined muster-roll of Ovid,) although the names on Oppian's 
file might remain, the animals must have been so changed by the 
'^ superinduction of opposite qualities,'' that a genuine breed of any 
one variety must have been most rare. To this general amalgama- 
tion of heterogeneous forms and qualities in the canine race, must be 
attributed the custom of applying the terms Molossian and Spartan 



Veimtio 
Monuiiiqaa, 



Lucian. 

advenos 

indoctum. 



it ia troe, speaks of the viilpi-caiune cross as an established one, " qnasi protritom 
aliqaid," says Vlidos, '* quod ego mmore tantum," continaes the latter, '^ et Vix 
ita compeitam haheo/' — ^bat of this, more anoo. 

2. Of these the most important are hereafter mentioned ander the same or dif- 
ferent names : The IlaloMS, are Pannonians — (he Ahff6tn»t probably identical with the 
Tuscan — and those of the town of Tegea, (where Lncian tells ns, the inhabitants exhi- 
bited the hide of the Calydonian boar — Scdcnwir Try^orw rov KoXi4o«riov rh Z4pfM^) 
most of course be considered Arcadian sub-varieties. The rest are of the Molossian 
character. Instead of *E«-ciol Bodin and Belin de Ballu read *AfAOfyo\ ; but of the 
hounds of Amorgos, one of the Cyclades, I know nothing. 
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to the Canes bellicosi and Canes $agaces respectively, greg'a^tm— the 
dogs of Epirus and Sparta being held the best of their several classes.^ 
And, for the same reason, a true Molossian or Spartan of pure blood 
must have fallen to the lot of few of Dianas worshippers. Aristotle 
speaks with praise of the Spartan and Molossian cross,^ but awards 
the highest fM'ice in the Spartan kennel to the purest blood : and 
Themistius, in his first oration, states it as an acknowledged rule in 
breeding, that the kennel be supplied from bitches of the purest and 
most unadulterated blood. 

Even after the introduction of the Vertragus, and the commixture 
of his breed with the older varieties of sporting dogs — 



Hut. Animal. 
L. IX. c. I. 



et un& 
Praedpitei pedibos catolos babnere sagaces, — 



P. Angelii 
Bargei L. v. 



the names derived from Sparta and Molosse were still kept up, and 
prostituted in many instances on most degenerate brutes. 

With regard to the original geographical dbtribution of the three 
varieties of hellieosi, $agace$^ and cehres, and of their respective 
chases,^ the most prevalent opinion of continental writers, who have 



!• Under the Bsnction of antiqoity, and scarce inferior to the pnrest poet of the 
Aagnatan age, loannea Dardos comprehends under the tenns Moloaai and Lacones 
uU dogi of chase ; 

Qos genexosa canom soholes, qnis cnltos slendo 
Sit catalo, nnde saos Epims dara Molossot, 
Aadacesque sibi commendet Sparta Lacooes, 
Diva refer. 



J. Darcii 

Venusini 

Canes. 



2* Such was the Paid of Ercole Strosii ; 

Pardos ad h»c genitrice Lacon, genitore Molossos, 
Non eztrema canom fama, et spes acris Opunti. 

S. M. Desmonlins is of opinion that the modem nomerous races of domestic dogs 
most be referred, each fai its own country, to different unreclaimed species ; and if 
so, allowing somewhat for emigration with mao, and somewhat again for crosses 
among the varieties of each region, we mast suppose that those, which manifest 
remarkable distinctive qualities, derived them origfaially from the wild indigetug of 



Cssar. Borgio 

Duds Epiced. 

per H. Strozam. 

Bulletin 
Universel. 
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devoted their atteotion to the Cynegetica of Greece and Rome, is 
that the last mentioned originally came from Gaul, the sagacioaa 
from Greece, and the bellicose from Asia. War-dogs of pure blood 
are nearly extinct in the British islands, and are becoming more rare 
on the continent of Europe ; being much crossed with the sagacious 
and swift-footed tribes. Vlitius, hio^lf a Dutchman, naturally 
espouses the Belgic origin of the Belgic, or, more correctly speaking, 
Spelnaxmi the Celtic dog. Spelman, on the contrary, claims him for the 
' ^' ' honour of Britain ; and, in addition, we have always deemed some 
sorts of beUicoii and %agaee$ indigenous of this country. Mr. Whi- 
taker, in his History of Manchester, gives to the apcient Britons the 
old English hound, or talbot, as the parent stock of the celebrated 
sagacious hounds of our island : and it is found, by experience, that 
this dog degenerates in every other part of the world — a strong pre- 
sumptive proof of his being indigenous of Britain. The earliest 
record of the greyhound allots him to Gallia ; and we have no hesi- 
tation in considering him of Celtic origin, notwithstanding the offen- 
sive disclaimer of Savary of Caen — 

Venationis Galloa non hac infcmia tangit. 

Cervine Leges. 

No exclusive national claim can be made for the pugnacious tribe, 
almost every nation of antiquity having had its particular variety ; 
of which none surpassed the Britannus and Molossus, natives of 
regions remote from each other, unconnected, probably, in their 
lineage, and united alone in untameable ferocity of character. 

The translator of Gratius, after enumerating the various sorts of 

the British hound, greyhound, and mastiff, (which he calls ** indi- 

Certaine gena, OX native of England,'') observes : — *' all these dogs have de- 

t^^Cynege^ served to be famous in adjacent and remote countries, whither they 

ticallPoem,£cc. are sent for greats rarities, and ambitiously sought for by their lords 

and princes, although only the fighting dogs seem to have been 
known to the antient authors : and perhaps in that age hunting was 
not so much cultivated by our own countrymen •'' 



each particular region. Ezclonve of the jackal, he ocmtiders that there are three' 
wild apeciea in Europe* and Western Asia, which have contributed to produce the 
varictiei of our domestic dog, at preaent known. i 
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CANES VENATICI. Class I. 

CANES BELLICOSI ob PUGNACES. 

The type of this class is given by Gratius in the following lines, 
which must be taken as a general description, requiring some lati- 
tude in its application to individuals : ^ 

Sint celn raltiu, ant klrta flroiitibns aurM, 
Oi iMgnam, et patoUs agiUtM monibas ig^nes 
Spirent, adstiicti aaedngant ilia ventres, 
Cauda brevia, longomque latat, diacretaqae collo 
CflBBaiies, non pexa nimis, non frigoria ilU 
Impadeaa : validis turn aargat pecUu ab annia, 
Quod Baagnoe capiat motiis, magniaque sapersiC* 
Efiiige, qui latft pandit vettigia plants. 
Mollis in officio, sicda ego dura lacertia 
Crara velim, et lolidoa hae in eertamina ealeea. 

By its side we may place its counterpart in Oreek ; — for, notwith- 
standing the Oppianic sketch has been appropriated by Bodinus to 
the Albanese, it certainly may be viewed in a broader light, as a 
picture in outline of the whole pugnacious family, without reference 
to individuak : 

Bodpot V a^ ^cpoi, Touriy fuvM^^jtos &Xic4, 
Zinroi, Kol rtJfpourw Mxpoov ^Oyfvctbtf, 
ical (rdot ifipurr^pas Irdltarrcs 5A«r(rar 
Zvifoi tufik Xloyroff Ms rptlowrv tf»«icraff, 
forrpe^^i, ir/N^i^frolv iousirts iutpo\6^iffu 
aifA^€poi fihf fhtffi vpoff^tpra, S«y& 8* ihrtpBi 
wt^€i hrunswloiat fifvi^va, icol wp^cirtr 
iftkiKfuii ^apcmfav ^o^rUifiawrts Atrttmur 
fa^s 8iwa$ Kdffios, Kpvr^pbv 94fAas» 9lp4a ySrar 
Kpaarwol 8* oi rtX^iwcv, ifriip lUvot %vMi iroM^y 
icol adiiMis i^pturrw, KpaMii icol 9vfibs iu^iuZiis> 



Gratii Halient. 
▼1.98. 



Gratii Cyneg. 
va. 269. 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
L. 1. 418. 



1» We may aappoae the mnaale in ihia clau more or Iom trancated, and the capa* 
city ef the craniam diminiahed. But the aketchea of physical structure aie too 
superficial in the aadcnt cynegetica to found a classification on the principle of 
M. F. Cttvics. 
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The introduction of a third, more recent portrait, will be juBti6ed 
by the chaste Latinity of Peter Angelio, and the faithful accuracy of 
his pen : 

P. Angelii i]ie tibi ingentes tamos aggreisiUy et nnos 

^l^ ^^ ^' Sistat, et imposito fagientet valnere tardet : 

Coi sumiDC pendent aures, cni laza sopernd 
Labra fluant, cui Toltns atrox, coi maxima cervix, 
Obtoaamque caput, preasumqae ante omnia rostmm : 
PrsBteiea magniqne pedea, nngueaqne recnrvi : 
MoUe Bolnm, aablime femen^ sappreaoor alvna : 
Ipsaque rectormn longa intemodia crorum : 
Spina duplex, pingaes lumbi, color helTos,* honeatom 
Pectus : et e patolis efflet qui naribns ignem, 
Latratn qooties tjlTas implant, et amplo 
Pectore conceptas aobitns decorrit ad iras. 
Tom Terd splendent oculi, coUiimque tumesi^t, 
Et caodam crebrd villosa in teiga retorqoet. 

The quarry of these savage hounds consisted of animals more fero- 
cious than their assailants — such as 

Oratii Haliout. Xrahit in preceps non sana feroda mentis. 

Ts. 7S. 

Following the order of the poetical manual, to which we are 
indebted for our first-cited outline of the race, the Mede and Celt 
arrest our earliest attention, followed by the Ser, Lycaonian, Hyrca- 
nian, Briton, M olossian, and others : 



Oratii Cjneg. 
TS. 165. 



— magna indocilis dat pratlia Medos, 
Magnaqoe diveisos extollit gloria Celtas.' 

The Persian appears to have been a connecting link between the 
pugnacious and sagacious classes, though his neighbours of Media 



De Qnad. Dig. !• Aldrorandos explains color helvua as " roedins inter nifum et albom "—ftatm. 

Vinp«L. Ill* 2. The epithet *< diversos" may indicate remoteness of birth-place as explaiqed 
by Johnson; or difference of character as hinted by Wase — Gallia being far distant 
from Media, and the Celtic dog being sagacious as well as pugnadoas, and therefore 
differing from the ^' indocilis Medus,*' whose character was that of mere truculency, 
unredeemed by the least sagacity. 
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and Hyrcania were a purely savage breed. The Persian was a 
mongrel variety — 

Per86f in otroqne paratoB. 

The character of the ^'indocilis Medos" we may infer from JEIian's 
description, already cited, of the men and horses of the country — 
which at the conclusion he also extends to the dogs — ravrd roi Ka\ 
T€p\ T&v Kvviiy iw€i9i votlv ^c.. Thc latter wers fierce, impetuous, 
and of great size. 

There is evidently no connexion between the Celtte of Gratius 
and Kvyes KtXriKal of Arrian, though deriving their name from the 
same source, and seemingly of the same country. The formei: 
were originally perhaps the only varieties of the canine species in- 
mates of the kennels of Gaul, 

Gallia ciim pridem eoIereC deTota Dianam, 

the sagacious and swift-footed hounds being subsequently admitted 
therein ; — but not until the older mode of hunting ferocious animals^ 
with savage dogs had fallen into disrepute, from the superior attrac- 
tion of the improved style ; or into disuse^ from the gradual ex- 
tirpation of beasts of prey. As the latter disappeared^ or were 
driven into remote fastnesses, we may suppose the more timid and 
fugacious creatures supplied their place; and, multiplying in the 
ratio of the others' diminution, afforded abundant quarry to the 
Vertragus, and the archetype of the chien eourant of modern 
France. 

How beautifully are the more innoxious sports of sylvan life, and 
superior claims of the hare and deer hunt, touched by Ovid in the 
fable of Venus and Adonis. The goddess of love turns huntress : 

P«r jugt, per iiylvaB, darooiaqoe laza vagatar 
Nada genu, vei tem ritu soccincta Diana : 
Hortatorque canes ; tatsqoe animalia pnede. 
Ant pronos lepoTes, aut celsum in cornoa cervum, 
Aut agitat damaa ; a fortiboa abstinet apria. 
Raptoresqne lupoa, annatoB<|ae unguibua uraoa 
Vital, et armenti aaturatoa csede leonea. 
Te qnoqne, nt hoa timeaa (ai quid prodeaae ntonendo 
Poaait) Adoni, moneu ' Fortiaqae fugacibas ea(o,* 



Ejttsd. Ta. 158. 



De Natorli 

Animal. 
L. III. c. II. 



Savaiy Venat. 

Cemn. Legea. 

L. I. 



Ovid. Metam. 
L. X. 587. 
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InqiiiC ; ' in aodaces non est amlactii tata. 
' Parce meo, javenis, temerariaa yse pertclo . 

* Neve feras, quibas arma dedit natara, lacesse ; 

' Stet mihi ne magno taa gloria. Non movet stas, 
' Nee facies, nee que Venerem mav^, leonea 

* Setigeroaque sues, ocnloaque animoaque feraram* 
' Folmen habent acres in aduncia dentibos apri ; 

' tmpetoa est fulvis et vasta leonibus ira.' 

No wonder that the Celtic people by degrees discontiDued the 
warlike chase, fraught with innumerable perils, and substituted the 
harmless pursuit of fugacious quarry, with keen-scented and swift- 
footed hounds, according to the injunctions of the meretricious queen 
to her disobedient ** sweete boy :*' 

Sir A. Gelding Pursuing game of hurtlesse sort, as hates made lowe before, 

Ovid's Meuun. Qf stagges with lofty heades, or backes ;— 

i5« lO. 

which, in the days of Arrian, constituted their principal field sport. 

Julius Pollux, in his Onomasticon, mentions the Celtic war-dogs, 
and Oppian also includes KeXro) in the muster-roll of his first cyne* 
getic.^ It is probable that they were a-kin to those of ancient 
Britain ; for we are told by Strabo, who lived soon after Oratins, 
StraboL. IV. that the exports from this island to Gaul consisted of S^p^ara, <a2 
P iipipaitoiaf Kol Kvves ehi^veis irpos rcu Kvvriyefritu, KeXrot hk cai irpos 

Tffvs foXifjiovs ^uvrai, tal rovron, Kal ro7s kirt\ttplois. Whence it 
appears that the Celts had native Canes Venatici which they 
employed in war,* as well as those imported from Britain.' In this 



1» BcHn de Ballo appears to ooniider the Oppianic KeXrol Segoaian hoonds of 
seent, and not war-dogs. See his Animadveraiones in Oppian. L. i. vs. S73. Did the 
poet include under the tenn KcXrol all ihe various sorts of hounds supposed mdi- 
gehous of Celtics — the war-dogs, the Vertragi, SegusH, and hybrids of Pliny 1 No 
country of antiquity affords> aoeh numeroos varieties of the canine species as Gaul ; 
and as the inhabitants are by the Greeks called KcXrol, by the Romans Galli, and 
sometimes aynonyroonsly with the latter, Celts ; so may Oppian, an eastern Greek, 
include under the term KtXrol the various subdivisions of the canine tribe, throughout 
the whole territory of Gaul, however distinguished by earlier writers, either as indi- 
genous of peculiar localities, or characterised by- dissimilar qualities. 

2. The high antiquity of the Canes VenatiGi of Gaul, espoused by Jaquea du 
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adaptation of canine ferocity the Celts were not peculiar ; but as 
dogs, thus applied, can scarce be considered in their sporting 
character, it is unnecessary to multiply citations. Let the few 
instances hereafter adduced suffice on this head. Whether these 
Celtic dogs are the Gallic hybrids of the natural historian I cannot 
aay : "hoc idem/' says Pliny, ** h lupis Galli, quorum greges suum I* ▼""• ?-..^* 
qnisque ductoirem h canibus et Lyciscam habent. Ilium in venatu Emesd. 
(M>mitantur, illi parent. Namque inter se exercent etiam magis- 
teria.'' There were whole packs of these dogs in every chase or 
forest,, "rthat had for their leader some particular demi-wolf, which 
the rest accompanied in hunting, obeyed, and were directed by; 
keeping an order among themselves of government and mastership." 
Gratius mentions, in the next place, the Ser, the Lycaonian or 
Arcadian, the Hjnrcanian, and the union of the latter with the 
tiger. 

Sunt qoi Sens alant, genus intractaUlis ire ; Gntii Cyneg 

At oontnL fitdles, magjniqoe Ljcaones armis. 

The Send were a nation of Ethiopia near the origin of the Nile, 
and also of India between the Indus and Hydaspes : but ** the 
ftunous Sene were a people of Asia, the farthest to the east beyond 
China towards Scythia without Imaus,'' according to Wase's 
geography of Gratius. As the poet does not record the fame of the 
Canes Indici under their usual denomination, we may consider the 
Seric dog as the redoubted Indian — '* genus intractabilis ir«." 

The Indian dog is noticed by Herodotus, Aristotle, Xenophon, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, Pollux, ^lian, Athenaeus, The- 



▼s. 169. 



Foailloaz in the 6nt chapter of hii V^erie— " De la race et antiquity des chieni 

couaas, et qui premierement les amena en France," will amose soch of ny 

readers as may think his work worth refeiring to. Deducing the hreed from the 

kennel of Brutos, (the son of Sjlfins, the son of Ascanios, the son of iEneas) under La V6nerie de 

whoie fostering care le$ ekieni eowrtau et Utrien were exported from the Trojan J&ques du 

territory, FouiUonz exbihits the veiy Teisel of transportation, with its canine cargo 

aboard. 

8. It is a generally received opinion that the pugnacious and sagadons dogs of 
Britain were constantly exported to Gaul ; and Janus Vlitius remarks that the 'same Venatio 
practioe continued within hit knowledge. NoTantiqua. 

2 F 
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misliiiSy 9nd Phile, among the Greeks ; aad by Pliay, SoltBvs, and 
Quintus Curtius, among the Latins. The size, strength, speed, and 
courage of this dog induced Xenophon to recommend him for boar and 



Xenophon. deer hunting-^-clal yap itr^vpai, /leyiiXai, voi^ecs, oinc Avf^v^i, says this 

experienced sportsman; and ^ian adds to his good qualities 

JE&9M. de ke^mess of sight or scent in tracking — thytrui cal i^i^f Mrnyimdmi 

L. viii. G.I.* Bnpl^t^ ^YQBalf K.T.X. J. Pollux, on the authority of Nicander, 

derives the Canes Indici from Actson's pack ; who, when they 

Ovid. Metam. had recovered from their madness, '* satiates sanguine herili," 

Folia Ono' P^^^^ ^le Euphrates, and wandered into India. He particularly 

L. V. c. y. 80. distii^ishes them from the Hyrcanian, with which they have 

been by some historians confounded. Both the last-mentioBed 

Minn, de Nat. authors, and also Plutarch, would have us believe that the lion 

L. IV. c. 10. ^"^^ ^^^ ^^^J antagonist with whom this courageous dog would 

PluUrch. willingly contend : — : rHv ik AWmv ^c^wr hMep^povovvra irairwF, says 

^. StepL Plutarch ; and ^lian affirms his victory over the lion ; but Themis- 

tius adds the pard to his chosen antagonists, to the exclusion of 

Brodai Annot. inferior combatants, as wolves and foxes. Fable however and history 
in Oppian. 

p. 4S. are so closely blended in the records of canine biography, that we 
are compelled occasionally to doubt. And did we not relieve 
ourselves by incredulity, the marvellous tale of patient courage 
narrated by £iian, as manifested by this fierce animal, would make 
us shudder at the bare recital. It is found in detail in the first 
chapter of his eighth book de M atari Animalium,^ and succinctly 
copied by Pollux in the fifth chapter of the fiflh book of his Onoma* 
sticon. 

The cntel experimenti transmitted to us by Dr. Goldsmith, as 
having been practised on the British Molossus, is quite eclipsed by 
this more barbarous exhibition of the innate fortitude of the d<^ of 
India. For in the latter case, the commencement of the inhuman 
test of patient courage was the amputation of the tail, and the 
conclusion decollation. The legs of the poor brute were successively 
cut ofi^, one by one, without his quitting his hold of the lion, his 
chosen antagonist : — and when at last the neck was severed from the 



Vulgir Enora, 1* ^ Wherein/' layi Sir Thomas Brown wtry jottly, '* »re oonuuned man/ dtinge 
&C B. I. euspiciotts, not a few faJae, tome impossible." 
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body, the teeth still adhered with the tninkless, but still mordacious 
heady (credat Judaui,) suspended to the wound. But let the credulous 
story-teller speak for himself: — iccu TeXtvrwvres r^t iC96a\^s to Xoiwor JEUm. de Nat. 
ei^fia &f€i\oy oboyreB W iKtivji UprtiPro riji €{ 6^x^* ^vrtSafiffSf Kal if l. vnu c! 1. 
Mf aXi^ iiwpeiro fierivpos it rov Xiovros, ahrov fiifroi rov iaK6yT0$ i^ 
ipX^ •ir In ovroi. The dog like the British bull-dog was memo- 
rable for never quitting his hold — a feature in his ferocious character 
remarked by Phile in his iambic versification of iElian's marvellom 
tale. 



fravrht kw^ /liyurros, ^iMs vas kUw. 
%s ohik rhv Kiovra irapSwra rpifuty 
MiffTOTOL tk, KoX ir^piyf vp^r r^y MXQ''* 
col Tois fipvx?fiiuns iofOvKoKTu avyrSfiwSf 
4ymitktrw M Kofntptirhw aM(dif. 
jfil ddicnfrm fthf, hntSducyu t^ wX4w. 
r4Ku 8i rov Tcrorros o^r^v apwdras, 
ftwm Korik yris, ml ewapdrrti, KtA BXifitu 
kKt rif ht€\BiM^ iaroicA^ rh iraccAot 
rf rh^ yJrpof Atx^*^'* '^^ ^P^ ytwdXw, 

In the scarce plates of Stradan, engraven by 6alle» there is a 
picture of the Canis Indicus, as I conceive* fighting with the ele* 
phant and lion. The annexed quatrain » by Kilian Dufflaeus, suffi- 
ciently explains it, but is not worthy of citation. The following 
poetical portrait, however, by a far better scholar, will be read with 
pleasure, whether viewed as delineating the Indian, or hb congener, 
the Albanian : 



De Animal. 

Proprietate. De 

cane Indico. 

p. 148. 



Venationes 

Ferarum, &c. 

pUiT. 



— at aliqaa e ajrlvis aese fera Dobilia altis 
Offeret, et campo belkn oommittit aperto^ 
(Degeneria neque eaki Idaiar san^Biii* pn»d») 
Vim eenia egragiam, •^IM acres mkabcie pngma. 
VidioHia aasuetoe inter deserta fefama 
Nequicquam inunanea iraad m corona tauros. 
Scenere ludoa apros, nee lotam excandet in kam, 
8i rigidii pngnent inforoiea ungaibos nrai. 
Oaadet atrox Hiagai fremitwn si ibrte leonit 
Audiat, et celeri mpttor per deria carsn, 
Ac fornidando metoeodoa obamVolat hoati, 
VillosBB donee oervid admans inhanet, 
Sanguinetkque feram morientem extendi! aren&. 



Hercnl. Strons 
CflMar. Borgia 
DnoB Epiced. 
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Hist. Natv. 

L. VIII. C. XL, 



AcriiiB exultant vaatos in pnelia banoa 
Provocat, et tantam (dicta mirabile) inolem 
Stemit ', at ingentcm pjrocumbena ille rainam 
Per domosa trahit, i^rrita tesqua aonoro 
Diasaltant, gliadtque gravia Tenantibna horror. 

I 

Bodin supposes Oppian to allude to the Canis Indicus in his Ist 
Cynegetic, vs. 413. ; but as the poet does not mention any name, 
and particularly specifies a want of speed in the dogs he describes, I 
should rather refer his sketch to the M olossian or true Epirote, (if it 
must have a particular application,) than to the Indian or Albanian. 
I have no doubt, howiever, that it is, as already stated, a general 
description of the pugnacious type, and therefore includes both 
Indian and M olossian. 

Many of the anecdotes of the Indian dog are promiscuously told 
of the Albanian, Iberian, and Hyrcanian ; and it certainly is diffi- 
cult to point out any distinctire characters between them. Of the 
latter I shall presently speak, in the rotation in which he is recorded 
by Gratius. The Albanian and Iberian are undoubtedly consimi- 
lars, strongly impregnated with the Molossian cast — natires of the 
Asia,tic district indifferently called Iberia and Albania. They are 
celebrated by modem travellers as much as by classic historical 
and cynegetical writers. Pliny does not name the country of the 
dog ** inusitatae magnitudinis " given to Alexander by a king of 
Albania ; ^ though it would be a fair conclusion that the dog was of 



Poeta 'Latmi 

Minores. 

Tom. ▼. P. I. 

Wemadorf. 



DeNogia 
Corialium 
L. I. c. IV. 



1. To this dog Priadan alludes in bis Periegeais, ts. 706. : 

Hie annt Albani bellacea marte feroci ; 
Unde canes nad superant genua omne ferannn. 
Magnus Alexander miaaum sibi viderat inde 
Victorem barriqne canem, rapidique leonis :— 

and John of Salisbury celebrates the race in kia Policraticns ; the merita of the 
breed losing nothing of ita lustre, but rather gaining, in tbe prose narration ; — 
'' Albani quidem in Asi& canes habent leonibus fortiores : eoa virtote canuniy et ana 
gentis artifido, qnaai imbelles bestiolaa populantnr. Caniboa quidem illia nulla 
ferarum fortior, nulla animoaior eat. Hoa Hercules, tergemino Geryone Ticto, ab 
Italii trajedt in Aaiam, eia Tirtutem qui leonea atemerent, quaai hereditariam dere- 
linquens," &c. 
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C. J. Solini 
Poljhistor. 

C. XT. 



the same country as the king. Yet Strabo, ^lotwithstanding he Strabo L. zt. 
commemorates the prowess of the Albanian race of dogs, particu- 
larly notes that those presented to the king of Macedonia were 
Indian ; and he is supported by Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Julius Pollux, differing somewhat in the historical detail. Solinus, 
for the most part a copyist of Pliny and Strabo, is, on this occasion, 
it may be, mistaken in assigning to them an Albanian origin. 
Speaking of the Albanese, he says : ** Apud hos populos nati canes 
fens anteponuntur, firangunt tauros, leones premunt, detinent quid- 
quid objectum : quibus ex causis meruerunt etiam annalibus tradi. 
Legimus petenti Indiam Alexandre, k rege Albanis dono duos mis- 
ses," &c. — and again, ** Hoc genus canes crescunt ad formam am- 
plissimam, terrificis latratibus ultra rugitus insonantes.*' May we 
not reconcile these statements by considering the Albanese dogs of 
the Latin historians — Pliny, Solinus, and Curtius— the Indians of 
the Greek authors — Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, iElian, and Pol- 
lux — and the Albania of the former, the India of the latter ? The 
inhabitants of Albania and India were both excessively addicted to 
hunting— Oiipevnco/ re koX avrol Koi oi Kiives ahruy tls irvepjSoXi^v. 

The Iberian dog is mentioned by Julius Pollux, Oppian, and 
Nemesian— the latter poet merely saying the breed is not to be de- 
spised by sportsmen ; 

Nee tibi Pannomcn stirpis tenmatur origo* Nemeoaii. 

Ncc quorum prolei de sangune manat Ibero ; ^ywg* ▼•• l»o» 

and the former recommending it to be crossed with Sarmatian blood, 



Vide Bodiai 

Conunent* in 

Oppian. p. 6Si 



Stiabo L. XI. 



Darcius records the strength, courage, and Telocity of the Albanian 
breed; 

Adde etiain Albanon, qui qaantam Tiribui aprit 
Occunare Talent, fnlToeqne square leonei, 
£t vasto indomitotcertamine firangere taoroa, 
Aligerai tantnm corsa prevertere damas ; 



Oppian. Cjneg* 
L I. S97. 



Darcii 

Vennaini 

Canea. 



and two lines below mentions the dogs, ** quos dives Iberia pascit," 
as if distinct from the Albanese — ^which, if Asiatic, they certainly 
resembled. It is, however, possible, that Darcius may allude to 
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European Iberia, of Spain. Indeed, the geographical appropriation 
of Oppian's Iberian dogs is doubtful in the opinion of commenta- 
tors. Brodaeus assigns the Iberian horse of Oppian (Cyn. I. ts. 284.) 
to Asia; but the people mentioned by the poet under the same 
name, in connexion with the Celts, in the episode at the conclusioa 
of his second Halieutic,are evidently inhabitants of Western Europe. 
And again-«-his description of the tunnies *^ rushing from th' Atlan- 
tic deep" into the Mediterranean, and of their subsequent capture 
along its shores, places the Iberians a second time in the West : 

ro^H^ Hiroi wpSrop yXv ^IfifqffZos MoOw ftA^s 

Mrtpa 8i 'PoSoyoto rap& <rr^/ua 9q/nn^pcf 
KffAro}, K. r. X. 

however, whether Asiatic or European, it is sufficient for our dasai- 
fication that the dogg were of the pugnacious class* 

The modern representative of the classical Albanese occupies a 
more extensive district than his ferocious prototype* who was con- 
fined to the region between Colchos and Armenia; whereas his 
descendant is found in Macedonia, Illyria, Chaonia» and Epinis, 

Of the classical Albanian, in his character of a dog of war, Vale- 
rius Flaccus has left us the following very animated description : 

Insequitor Drangasa pbalanz, claostiisqne profnai 
Caspitdn ; quets tnrba canom non •fgnlos acrra 
Exiiit ad litoos , pugnasqoe capcssit heriles : 
Inde etiam par morda bonus ; tamulisque recepti 
Inter avos, positasque viriini : nam pectora ferro 
Trrrtbilesqoe inneza jubas luit agmxoe nigio 
Latratuqae cohors : quanto sonat borrida Ditis 
Jsnoa, tei sQparas Hecatea comitatos ad auras. 

And the fame of his tribe, as spread over these countries at large^ is 
celebrated by the chaste poet of Barga in his 5th Cynegeticon, with 
the same song, deeiet repetita, of leonine and elephantine quarry : 

Quid f tibi si, qnarum concarsa eibormit Argo, 
CcBTuleis sparsas adeam Symplegadaa undis, 
Cappadocuroqoe oras, et inbospiia Colcbidos anra, 
AtqtM iter ad doroe contendam pergere Iberos : 
Caspiaque Albaats quondam repiata tyrannis 
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Littom? et eztretni pnftervehar oitia Sami : 
O qaalei, quantosqoe ones, qaam fortia bello 
Pectora, qaam certii prolem virtate ▼alentem 
Inde legam ? sola ilia uros, sola ilia leones 

m 

In^adit, sola aggreditux dignata elepbantoe. 

» 

Opportenity offen» in introducing the dog of Arcadia to the 
reader's notice, of speaking of the semiferous race of lupine dogs, the 
demi- wolves of the ancient Cynegetica.^ The cross of the wolf and 
dog is of con»denible antiquity ; indeed the belief of its existence 
may be traced very generally through the popular works of the 
classic ages. Under the Spartan dog, in the second class, I shall 
again allude to hybrid dogs, and refer to Mr. Hunter's paper on the 
subject in the Transactions of the Royal Society of London. At 
present, it may be stated that the cross of the wolf and domestic d(^ 
is an established one, and that the breed, so obtained, has been car- 
ried forward for many generations. Aristotle, I belie yc, first re* 
marked the sexual intercourse of these congeners in Cyrene ; and, 
from the fact as stated by him, Cardan (** a great inquirer after Vnigar Errors, 
truth, but too greedy a receiver of it," according to Sir Thomas ^' '* 

Brown,) inferred the gradual degeneration of wolves into the canine 
type.^ '' lit lupos et canes," says Brodaeus in Oppianum, ** mutnd 
coire fatear, Diodori, Ovidii, (' Deque lupo concepta Nape,*) ao 
complurium facit auctoritas." As the mule is bom from the horse 
and ass, remarks Galen, so a mixed breed may be generated from 
the wolf and dog.^ The race of old reported to have been sprung 



1. Arcadia boasted not these as ber only ferine crosses — ^SXa Ovipofuyii — for in the Piad. Pyth* 
conntiy of Ljcaon, too, in all their glory, rode the ffrparhs Ouviuunhs uf senii-harosn L* i'* ^5« 
centaurs, lords of the chase, around mount Pholoe, 

iLfufA w^as *oXAni it^fMtos tiypim ^vka Opman. Cyneg. 
Oilpofuyrif i»Mp&trw /nhf in* l|^, l^vS^iv lA 

2. Scaliger denies the inference -^ " Possont qnidem lap! mitiores fieri, sed Ezerciut. 
nanqaiiin lupinam formam, et totalem feritatem exaent, qaeroadinodnm et plaatas ^^^* 
ao?o cultu fflicescnnt." 

S. Both theie hybrid prodoctioas are allodcd to, in his wonted strain of disgust, ^* ^' ^giipP* 

by the roiaantliropie Agripfw, in his 7trd diapler, de Agricaltuii. y^^ o. s. et a. 
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from the latter connexion was that of Arcadia, the Lycaonian ; 
thence called, peradventure, Lgeas by Simonides, and LgfcUca by 
Scaliger. Virgil and Ovid — ** Mista lupo canis est signat^ voce Lgfciica,** ^ 
That the Lycas of the canine epitaph was of lupine origin, we may 
conjecture from the name ; but the Cean poet specifying other loca- 
lities as the scenes of his hound's exploits in life, and Pollux calling 
her AvrdSa r^i^ OerroXip, some other kennel may put forward a 
claim, instead of that of Arcadia, for the honour of the breed ; or 
the name may be merely an appellative distinction, unconnected 
with lineage ; — still the monumental elegy is deserving of citation : 

Sioaonidei ^ trm ical ^ifiAms, Xtvi^ 6ar4a rSV Iri r^/afi^ 

"Otraa KSaipStvit olaif6fUH aKomoL 

• 

Gratius contrasts the docility of Lycaonian dogs, the Teye^rat of 
Oppian, with the intractability of the Indian, 

Cyneg. ▼•• 160. At contra fadlei magniqae Lycaones armit. 



The breed of the northern part of Peloponnesus, having been of 

Orid. Metanu great note, and the son of Pelasgus ('' notus feritate Lycaon ") 

* '* * having been converted into a wolf— the first subject, it may be, of 

lycanthropy — ^the dogs indifferently called Arcadian and Lycaonian, 
Vide Pansan. were probably, says C. Wase, " heirs of his own body naturally 

begotten." Many Arcadian hounds are found in the Ovidian pack, 

among the mistaken pursuers of the unfortunate son of Aristseus — 

Enxipidia (5r w/ioo'froi ffK^Xaacti, hi I0p^(«n'o, 

Dace »• Znwir^vino KptUrvop* iw tanniyUus,) 

possessed of great speed and resolution : 



1. In tbe rare tract of Jean de Glamorgan, I find a practical remark to the point : 
La Cbaise " Noteres que j*ay veu quelqoefois que lea loTriem font difficult^ de prendre nne 
du Loup. loupe chande, aina la Tealent aaillir et cofrir comme nne chienne : maia a*il y a anx 
* cows qoelqae bonne lerii^ray cUe la piendia par enfie et jalooiic." 
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lade ruont alii rapidft Telocius anrft, 

PamphaguB, et Doicens, et Oribasos, Arcades omnes, 

Nebrophonoaque ralens, et trux com Lslape Theron, 

£t pediboa PtereUa, et nariboa titilis Agre, 

Hjlasoaqoe fero naper percuaius ab apro, 

Deqoe lapo concepta Nape, pecudesque aecata 

Poemenis, et natia oomitata Harpyia duobaa, 

£t aubatxicta gerena Sicyoniua ilia Ladon ; 

£t Dromaa, et Canace, Sticteque, et Tigria, et Alee, 

£t iiiTeit Lencon, et TilUa Aabolas atria, 

Prasralidoaqae Laoon, et coraa fortis Aello, 

£t Thona, et Cyprio Teloz com fratre Ljciaca. 

The poet elsewhere bestows on the hound of Arcadia the local epi- 
thet of Maenalian, from Mount Maenalus — 

Menaliua lepori det sua terga cania. 

Is it not probable that some of the hounds of chase, bestowed by 
the Arcadian Grod on the Goddess of hunting, were culled by his 
goatish majesty from the kennels of the country of Lycaon, where 
Pan himself gratified his sporting ardour ? — the brace of pie-balled 
— the leash of long-eared — and the spotted hound ? 

rptts tk w6p* obvrtovs, Mm V ti&Kur oX fa Xlavrof 
abrobs aS ipidowrtSf 8rc Zpd^atrro dcpdwy, 
clXffoy fn {'ciorror fo^ tAklow, 

The other seven which Pan contributed to Dian's pack, being 
Odflroorcf aifp&vv, and destined for more timid quarry, are placed 
under the Spartan family, of which they were the fleetest members. 

Whether all the dogs ** of Areas kinde," as sings Sir Arthur 
Golding in his ^' worke very pleasant and delectable/' were demi- 
wolvesy and '* gaunt as any grewnd," I cannot take on myself to 
decide ; but it is a fair inference, from the evidence adduced, that 
lupi-canine crosses predominated, in all their ferocity, in the kennels 
of Arcadia — not indeed to the exclusion of canine indigent of pure 
blood, but enough to give a ferine character to the general type.^ 



Ovid. Metam. 
L. III. 209. 



Artia Amator. 
L.I. 



Calli reach. 

H. in Dian* 

▼a. 90. 



Golding*s 

Orid'a MeUro. 

B. III. 



I. BlondoSy in hia ' Libellns de Caniboa et Venatione,' remarka on the breed of 
demi-wolTea, as they are called by Sbakeapeare, that thii crosa waa not had reconrae 

2 6 
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The Hyrcanian, savage as he was, is reported to have increased 
his natural ferocity by engendering with the tiger : 

Gratii Cjneg. Sed non HjrcsDQ satb est Teberoentia genti 

Taota ; suis petilie oltrd fera Bemina syhiB. 
Dat Venus acceMua, et blando foedere joogit. 
Tone et maosuetis tuto ferus errat adulter 
In stabnliB, ultirdqae gravis soccedere tigriro 
Ansa canis, majora tolit de Banguine foetam. 

And to the subsequent generations of this cross Bargsus gives speed 
in pursuit, and courage in attack : 

P. A. Bargffii Sic itaqae inmanes doxdre ^ tigride mores 

yneg. . v. Hjrcani, qoibus exuti post deinde nepotes 

Sive uraos, sive illi apros Tidlie minaces, 
Accomint celeres, et aperto marte lacessnnt. 

The breed of Hyrcania, having escaped the notice of Aristotle and 

his copyist Pliny, is of course omitted by Solinus, (whose work 

TheGoTemoor. entitled Polyhistor^ however ** mervaylous delectable^' in the 

.I.C.XI. opinion of Sir Thomas Elyot, is a mere breviary of the twice-told 

Aristot Hist, tales of the too credulous Roman naturalist.) but the same fabulous 

L. viii. c.'28. vii^oD yfiih the tiger is recorded by them as the parent stock of the 

Indian dog. May not the Indian and Hyrcanian, though separated 



to IB bis days, because it ^as not immted — '' tfmtik feritate et astatic non «geoins :'' 

Wase's ^^^ Wase bears testimony to its historical notoriety. ** From tbe experience of tbia 

Illustrations, coantry," says be, " that $em{fera proles, or whelps, that come of the commixture of 

* ^^uus. ^ \ji^-^ ^^ II dog- wolf, is Terified, called anciently lycuea ; and this ill quality they 

find inberont to that sort of dogs, tbat they can by no way of bringing up be restrained 

Gratii Cyneg. from preying upon cattle—* sed praocq^ts virtus ipsi^ Tenabitar m\k* — ^by which thej 

▼s. 167. jnfiY^ merited. to be esteemed criminal befi>re.<hey be whelped; and there is a law in 

tbat behalf, which straitly enjoins, that if any bitch be limed witli a wolf, eitlier she 

must be hanged immediately, or her puppies must be made away : this may serve to 

aTouch somewhat^ all that character which Gratius gives of the semiferoos mongrels, 

of his Hyrcanian and the Tiger." 

Parry's By the occurrences which took place at Melville Island, recorded in the Appendix 

Ist Voyage of of Capt. Parry's* Ist Voyage, we have clear proof that even an undomesticated wolf, 

ADDendlx* ^^ ^^ natural and wild state, will have intercourse with a domestic dog. 
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by Atheiittus and Pollux, have been deemed identical by. the Stagi- 
rite ?^ — ^To the tiger-crosB of Irak, the compound epithet XeovrofAiyeU 
is applied by the learned grammarian just cited, as if the ** fera 
semina'' of the first connexion were leonine. The ferocity of the 
breed, contrasted with the timidity of the stag, affords an argument 
to Lucretius against the Pythagorean doctrine of a promiscuous 
transmigration of souk : 

Quod si immortalifl foret, et mutaze soleret 
Corpora, perouBtit ■nimantei moribos eaaeot : 
EiFageret canu Hyreano de Mmiae MBpd • 
Coniigen iiiciiraBiii c6fTi# «ccw 

By the archbishop of Thessalonica the Canes Hyrcani are men- 
tioned amongst the Merrifta Kvytpyivii of his commentary on Homer 
(ad Iliad, p.) but they are not found in either of the poems ; nor, 
indeed, do I remember in the Iliad or Odyssey any dogs distinctively 
marked by their geographical appellations. "• 

The plaintive wailing of the old nurse; Carm^, over her daughter, 
the nymph Britomartis, 

iXXo^Pop BpvrSiittpTUff ^kntamor ft vori M(mm 



Deipnosopb. 
L. V. c. 8. 

PoIIocifl 

Ononust. 

L. T. €• V. S9. 



Lacretii 
L. III. 748. 



H. in Dian. 
190. 



1. The contiguity of India to Hyrcania, and the latter abounding with tigers, may 
be the cause of the same tale being toM by Aiialotle and Plinj of the tigri-canine 
croet of India, as bj Gratins of that of Hyrcania. Both are of course purely 
fiibulous. Whatever loss the fierce dog of Irak may occasion to pastoral property, 
lierds and flocka — ^he is still to be cheiished for his superior prowess in the savage 
hunt: — 



Sed pnsceps virtus ips& venabitur aulll : 
Ille tibi et pecuduro multo cum sangoine crescet ; 
Pasce tamen, qusscunque domi tibi ciimina fecit, 
ExcutietsilrA magnns pngnator adepts 



Gralii Cyneg. 
Ts. 167. 



The people of Hyrcania fostered their savage race of doge for the express purpose, ]>e curand. 

amongst others, of devouring the bodies of the dead — n practice noticed by Tbeodoiet Orssc. affect. 

as bemg discontinued by them and the Caspuais after their cowreram to Chiis- T\^i^'J\Qg 
tianity. 
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in one of Virgil's minor poems, amended by Heyne, refers very 
pathetically to the companionship of the Hyrcanian dog in the moun- 
tainous 



Titos 

Androoicof 

Act II* ac. II. 



Ciris ▼&• S07. 



to climb the highest promootory top- 
though associates from a Cretan kennel would ha^e been more in 
place — 

Nonqaam ego te sommo ▼oUtantem in Tertioe mootii 
HyrcaooB interqae canes agmenqoe ferarom 
ConspidaiDy nee te redeontem amplexa tenebo. 



De Venat. f he Locrian dog, much esteemed by Grecian sportsmen, is 

particularly employed by Xenophon in the boar-chase ; but I know 
not to which of the territories called Locris he should be appropriated, 
nor whether common to all. Nor do I find in him properties suffi- 
ciently characteristic of the family of bellicosi to place him here 
with confidence — and yet I no where see him used in pursuit of timid 
fugacious quarry.l Oppian (no authority for classification) intro- 
duces him between the Egyptian and Molossian — ^here then let him 
Oppian. Cyneg. stand — PovKoXitar oZpot, AoKpoixapovol reMoXotreroL The following 

beautiful little epitaph of Anyta is admitted, merely because its 
subject, the fleetest of musical hounds, bears the name of Locris — 



Anyta 

Epidauria,apad 

Scriptores Gre- 

cos Minores. 

Oxford, 1829. 



hottpi ^iKo^irfywf iucvrira ffKvhAxmp, 
iop ii/ulKuerov wouuXSi€ipos Ifx^* 

for I am by no means convinced that the title is any thing more 
than an individual appellative (unconnected with locality) bestowed 



Numismata 
Siciliae et 



- 1. The bare on the reverte of Looian nnmismata cannot be considered as proof of 

Ma^ "gis ' ^^ pursoit of tocb quany being the popular diversion of the country, nor as militating 

T. xxn. against the Locrian hound's introdnctioo here ; — ^for the same impression occurs on 

other coins— on those of the Faliad, a colony of Argos, and others — having leference 

to historical or mythological subjects, nnconnected with^ the field sports of the 



T. XXXV, 



country. 
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by a Grecian lady, perhaps, on a valued pet. Darcius of Venosium 
places the Locrian with the Arcadian, and others of the pugnacious 
class. 

Sant et Locienset catoli, lont ArcadeB, atqae 
Cypria quo* Salimis» quos dives Ibeiia patcit. 

The Carthaginian poet alone has commemorated the ** acres 
catuli" of Libya, his native country. 



Joan. DarcU 

Venoiiiiii 

Canet. 



Qninetiam aicce Libyea in fiaibos acrea 
Gignimtiir catoti, qoomm non apreTeria naiim : 



NemesiaD. 
Cyneg; va. 128. 



and from him probably, Fracastorius (a learned physician of Verona, 
who wrote a short poem of some merit, ** de cur& canum," eleven 
centuries later,) may have derived the Canes Libyci of his Alcon, 
recommended for the savage chase. 



Nam rabidas ai fortd feraa te can teoebit 
Venari, et Tariis capat objectare perlclia ; 
Spartan^ de stirpe tibi, de atirpe Moloaaft 
QusBre canes, Libycos iliis, acreaqae Britannot 
Pannooiosqae traces, et amantes praslia Celtas 
Adde, nee Hyrcanos, nee Sens aperne ferocea. 



H. Fracaalorii 
Alcon. 



It cannot be granted to Conrad Gesner that the Libyan of the 
African poet is the Metagon of Gratius ; nor is the resemblance 
between the former and the Egyptian of Oppian sufficiently clear 
to justify an inference of identity. Indeed our materials for 
forming a judgment are far too scanty. We know no more of 
the ** Incola arundiferi Nili'' of Natalis Comes than we cull from De Venatione 
the credulous historians of the Egyptian dog, ^lian and Solinus, 
relative to his fear of crocodiles. Thf former naturalist reports ol 
fier HXkoi Kures rac ^Xeli^, val dycx^'cvjoc ra Otipla oo^l' ol hk Aiyvw 
not ^vytiv ieivoraroif r. r. X. '' E Nilo nunquam nisi currentes 
lambitant, dum k crocodilis insidias cavent," adds the author of 
the Polyhistor. 

The Pannonian breed of Canes bellicoii, of high courage, were 
employed in actual war, as well as its mimicry the chase. 
UtuovMs stand at the head of Oppian's long catalogue, and, upon 



L. I. 

^Uan. de 
Nat. Animal. 
L. Ti. c. 6S. 

Polybiator. 

C. XT. 
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Oppian.Cjneg. 
L. I. 305. 



H. FracastorK 
AlcoD. 



^lifin. Var. 

Hist. L. xiT. 

c. 46. 



his principle of omnifarious coramixturey are recommended to be 
crossed with sagacious Cretans — 

iwtfdiryto Ilalmri Rfn/ras, 

The Veronese poet makes a twofold distinction of the dogs of 
Pannonia in his cynegetical effusion, entitled Alcon. In the 
first class, he places the Pannonii truces, as already cited, adapted 
for the chase of fierce prey; in the second, Pannonii agiles, for 
timid, innoxious quarry : 
• 

Si verd panros lepores, capreaique fagaces 
Malueris, tunidosqae seqai per devia cervoa, 
Delige Pannonios agj^les, volucresqae Sicambros. 

The Pi^nnonii truces are noticed by Julius Pollux, and also 
their consimilars of Magnesia — both evidently of the Epirote 
breed. The former are also mentioned by Nemesian, Cyneg. v. 126. 

^lian characterizes the Magnesi9,n war-hounds as fofitpol re, ca2 
&ypcoi, Kai ^vrvx^iv iLfitiXiKToi ; and states that the horsemen of 
Magnesia,^ in the Ephesian war, were each accompanied to the field 
with a Canis Venaticus, the dogs collectively first assaulting the 
enemy, backed by the pedestrian soldiers, and lastly by the cavalry; 
who did not charge till the canine warriors wpowrfivprts krapatTov r^v 
waptft^kiiy. The Mayv]|re< are merely named by the poet of Ana- 
zarbus, in his first Cynegetic, vs. 372. 

Of all the pugnacious dogs of the classic file, the most renowned 
were those bred on the continent of Epixus, and denominated, from 



De Nat. Anim. 
L. tii. 

c. ZXZVII* 



Plin. L. VIII. 
c. 40. 

J. Darcii 

Venuflini 

Canes. 



1. 0{ McuMp^ vapoucovrrts MdEynrrfx. The same are mentioned by ^tian, in his 
work de Nature Animalium, in conjunction with the Hjrcanians, as being attended 
to battle by canine aaziliaries-^ol fr jcoI toSto ffvpfiax"^ iiydBhv abrtSs ind fri- 
Movputiv, And Pliny* speaking of the Colophonii and Castabalenses, says they bad 
«< cojiortes caniim — fidissima auxilia, nee stipendiorum indigna." 

His Colopbomaca (si vera est fama) phalanges 
Anxiliis, hoetem valido fireg^re daello : 
IniiEiustoqae olim cecidissent Caspia marte 
Agmina, ni tali defensa coborte fiuisent. 
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one of its principal districts, Molossian: of which Aristotle records 
two varieties, the one for ordinary hunting, the other for guarding 
flocks, houses, and property. The fabled origin of the breed is con- 
sistent with its high repute in the kennels of antiquity. For, on the 
authority of Nicander, we are told by Julius Pollux, that the £pi- 
rote was descended from the brazen dog, which Vulcan wrought for 
Jupiter, and animated with all the functions of canine life — 

jced ^vx4^ MtU 8S/H>r Viwiu Ait. 

Of this Molossian protot3rpe the fortunate proprietors were, suc- 
cessively, Europa, Minos, Procris, and Cephalus ; and, somehow or 
other, as he passed from kennel to kennel, amidst heroines and he- 
roes, or whilst in the temporary keeping of Diana, (who seemingly 
bestowed him on Procris,) he was metamorphosed into a wolf- 
greyhound, under the name and character of the Ovidian Lfelaps. 
See Class iii. Vertragus. 

The prowess of the Canes Molossi rendered them most useful 
auxiliaries in the field of battle ; ^ and they were equally prized in 
the contests of the circus and amphitheatre. Their war praises are 
sung by the classic muse of Darcius, in a style worthy the purest age 
of Roman literature, nor are their other merits forgotten by this 
accomplished poet: 

Divenii veniant prsstantes dote Molosii 
Diverai ingelilis, non bronibos omnia prssUt 
Natora, at tari6 ludit diacrimiire momm, &c« 



Onomait. 
L. ▼. 89. 



J.Darcii 

Veniuini 

Canea. 



But our citations must be made from writers of an earlier date, and 
the character of these dogs derived from coeval, or at least original, 

• 

sources. The attachment and fidelity of Epirotes to their masters 
formed a remarkable feature of their tribe — so much so, that Statins 
tells us the soldiers of Molossia wept over their faithful canine com- 
panions, slain in war : 



1. JElujx tells 118 of a war-dog, perhapi an EpirotOy avarpart^hipf ic^ra — who to 
distinguished himself with his Athenian loid at the battle of Marathon, as to be 
honooied with an effigy on the sane tablet with his master. 



DeNatarft 

Animalium 

L. VII. 

c. XXZVIII. 



In EpioecL 
Piled Unu 



Trvphiodori 
▼•• 608. 
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gemit inter bella peremptom 
Parthns aqnom, fidotqne canei fleT^re Molossi ; 

— a manifestation of kindly and affectionate feeling, of which their 
congeners of an earlier date» on the authority of Tryphiodorus, 
were totally unworthy : 

ol V 6jJiorr€S 
isypta imwro/Uwouraf iw* MpdtriM &i6poPTo 



In the capacity of dogs of war, they do not fall under my plan ; 
nor indeed as olKovpol, nor as jfighters in the Venatio of the amphi- 
theatre, do they strictly come within this arrangement. On these 
points of their character the reader will find illustrative anecdotes in 
Julius Pollux, Pliny, and Solinus. 

As dogs of the chase, their strength, size, and undaunted courage, 
enabled them to contend with the most terrific wild animak ;^ and 
we are assured that the lion himself has been mastered by the dog of 
Epirus — ^the tiger, pard, panther, and boar, have yielded to him. 
The epithets applied to the Canis Molossus all indicate his fire 
De Nat. Anim. and resolution. iElian calls him OvfiiKwraros ; Virgil, '' acremque 

Molossum,'' (Georg. iii.); and Seneca uses the same epithet, 
" teneant acres lora Molossos," (Hippolyt. Act i.) But there is 
much difference of opinion whether he was an open or cloMe hound, 
when employed in the field.^ To the latter conclusion I am induced 
to accede from the following passage of Statins, 



L. iii» c. II. 



1. For A fine representation of the Cania Molossas Venaticna, aee De la Chauaee, 
Moseiun. Ronumam, Tab. lxiv. and Montfaucon Antiquity expliqn^, Chatte «ii 
SaMglUr, Tom. iii. pL 170. Several hunters are retuming from the chase with the 
Magister Venationis, bearing m hit hand a shield ; — a cart drawn by oxen conveja a 
dead boar, on which lies a hoge dog apparently killed in the fray» and by the aide 
walks a second hoand iif the type alluded to. See also the Venationes Feramm of 
Stradanos and Galle, plate vxii. and the Genii hunting, from Maffei, at the beginning 
of this Appendix, where a Molosrian-like hoand is on the point of seiang a wild 
boar. 

2. Lucan has "on levis damosa Moloesi" — and Claadian '* Moloasi latiantes*' — 
and into the error of his poetical predeceaaoia Cardinal Adrian has fallen, in his 
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nnUo legit arva MokMSo A chill. L. ii. 

Venator, videat donee sub frondibua hoBtem. 

On the trail of his game I believe him to have been a mute limier or 
limehound, (whence Savary's term echemythus,) and never to have Venationi* 
opened until the quarry had. started from its lair — being even at that Leges. L. i. 
time less noisy in his bark than the purely sagacious breeds. His 
silence or clogenets is clearly indicated by Gratius, where he orders 
the yelping Etolian dam to be crossed with a Molossian sire, 

vaDflB tantam Caljdonia lingne Cyneg. ts. 106. 

Ezibit titiom patre emendata Molosao. 

Will not the praises of Lydia, of Martial's well-known epitaph, 
place her among the savage inmates of a Molossian kennel ? 



£pigr. 70. 



Ampbitheatrales inter nntrita magiatroe Martial. 

Venatrix sylns aspera, blanda domi : p^L.^n^' 

Lydia dicebar domino fidissima dextra. 

Qui non Erigones mallet habere canem, 
Nee qui DictasSL Cephalum de gente secutus 

Lucifer® pariter veoit ad astra Des. 
Non me longa dies, nee inutilia abstulit aetas, 

Qualia Dulicbio fata fu^re cani : 
Fulmineo spumantis apri sum dente perempta, 

Qnantus erat Calydon, aut, Erymanthe, tuus. 
Nee queror iofernas quamvis cito rapta dub umbras, 

Non potni fato nobiliore mori. 



Venatio ad Ascanium Cardinalem ; — as if the Molossi were remarkaUif latrani, 
whereas eloienes» of mouth was their more distinctive quality : unless indeed this 
Cardinal of St. Chrysogonns refer to two different sorts of Molossi, the one Intrant, 
the other mnte and sagacious : 

Dedncunt alii cannm phalanges. Poetn Tres, 

Latrantes abennt simnl molossi P* 40. Ed. Aid. 

Moz indaginu nnie» sagaces : 

for he subsequently slips some boar-honnds, "per in via lustra muuitajtlet,*' and 
others again, are distributed about the covert by the harbourers or huntsmen; the 
latter being denominated " feros molotsos." 

2 H 



1634. 
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— her education and her quarry will, at least, assign her to the mus- 
ter-roll of our first class. 

But of the Canis Molossus Venaticus, enough ; — matchless as he 
was for stoutness, before Britain was discovered and its race of 
Canes hellicon brought into competition with those of Epinis, he at 
last was compelled to yield the palm of ferocious hardihood to the 
British bull-dog, and to succumb to his superior prowess : 

Gntii Cyneg. At magnum cam Tenit opus, promendaqoe virtus, 

▼8 1T9 

Et vocat extremo praceps diacrimine Mavora, 

Non tunc egregios tantnm adrairere Moloasoa. 

The second variety of the Epirote noticed by Aristotle, though 

out of the pale of this epitome, is worth recording from its classical 

associations, and because it possesses in an eminent degree the 

Luciani canine qualities lauded by Lucian, to ^vKaKTuovy to okovpiKov, cat to 

D N tad ^o^^ff^oTov — the ** tam fida custodia, tamque amans dominorum 

Deor. L.II.6S. adulatio, tantumque odium in extemos" of Cicero. To this I give 

the name of Canis Molossus Villaticus, and include under the title 
the olKovpo$^ oiKO^vka^f irvXavpot, TpaireSevs, ostiarius, pastondis, pe- 
cuarius, &c, ; names derived from the different uses to which the dog 
was applied. Let the Villae Custos of Columella be our type : — 

De Re Ruat « amplissimi corporb, vasti latratiks canorique, ut prius auditu 
maleficum, dcinde etiam aspectu terreat, et tamen nonnunquam, ne 
visus quidem, horribili fremitu suo fuget insidiantem,^ &c.'' — Here 
we place the sharp-toothed watch-dog of Hesiod's agricultural 
injunctions ; 

Opera et Dies. («cal k^ Ko^apiltioina KOfitTtr fiii ^fdto ahmr 

Metamorph. — ^here, the " canes rabidos et immanes, et quibusvis lupis et uisis 
^"'* P* * sieviores, quos ad tutelie praesidia curios^ coloni fuerant alumnati,'* 



1. Refer to Surflet's translation of Maison Rustique, good reader, if yon haveit* 
and amiie at the portraiture of the watch-dog, the joint execution of my medical 
hrethren, "Charles StcTena and John Liebault, Doctors of Phyaicke." C. 27. 
p. 168. 
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of Apuleius ; — here, the pastoral dog^ of Varro (Geopon. L. xix, 
c. I.) Fronto (Geopon. (L. xix. c. ii.) and Varro (DeRe R. L. ii. 
c. IX.) ;^ — and here too those, in general, of the poet of Syracuse, the 
canine guards of flocks and herds, so prettily alluded to, in the in- 
stance of Lampurus, by the goat-herd boy of the eighth Idyllium, 

^(Bcv Toy 4fii^m9t ^tUv, XvKt, rih rotcdZw /it v. 
foi^ i^Kn /I*, 8ri fujocbtf l^y woWattrtw ^fia(n4m, 
2 AdfiTWfM kUhw, ofirtt fiaOhs ftwvot lx« r^ ; 
06 x^ KM/JuurOm fioBiws ffhv ircuSi ifdfMvra . . • 

and the milk-fattened ban-dog of Claudian, 



Tbeodit. IdjU. 
VIII. 03. 



sic pastor bbesiim 
Lacte canem ferroque Ugat, paqdtqiie remctuni, 
Dam TalidnB sernure gregem, vigilique rapacea 
Latratu terrere lapos^ &c. 



Claadian. in 

Eotropiom. 

L. I. 



The notices in Homer of these dogs are numerous; (see Iliad. 
K . 183. fc'. 302. p. 109.) and their watchfulness, as nightly centinek, 
is sung in classic hexameters by the poet of Venusium : 



Uberior tamen est illia, et fortior inde 
Laodifl causa Teoit, molli quod tempora somno 
Panca terant, seu flanunigero det lamina corra 
Pkcebas, sea niveas agitat Latonia bigas, 
Somnifero obliquum volvcni jabar axe per orbem. 
Sed Tigili domino carll, raroqoe cadente 
Lnmine prospiciant, et berilia munnore dream 
Claastra freronnt, ne sint noctomo perm fori. 
Neve lapo, tat^ae greges statione qoiescant. 



J. Barcii 

Venusini 

Canes. 



Pitiscus tells us, on the authority of Eustathius, that it was cus- 



!• The answer of the Canis Pastoralis (firt ^upiityra ^rh i&a) to the dissatis- 
fied sheep is beaotaluUj illostrative of his services m the economy of pastoral life : — iyi^ 
yip flpi b acol bpSa ainhs tf'^JWr, fidn pilfn Mp Mp^nmif isKhr^ffdat, pdfr* M X^mr 
hpmiiwOwL* Mi ipM yt, c2 pii iyi^ vpo^kiArrotpi 6pSut oM* tof p4pMa$ai Sdroortft, 
^oMpMFtu f/^ Mkiia$t — ^thereby making good his claim to a share of his master's 
food. 



Xenophon 

Memorab. 

L. IX. c. vir. 
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Pitiaci Lexicon tomary with the ancients to have porter-dogs ^ — ** moris erat atriensi- 
^^^^' bus fores servari k canibus/' — such were the wvXaufpoi and rpaire£$es 
of Homer, the attendants at the door of Telemachus, vt^ves w6bas 
&pyoif (Odyss. v. 144.) — ^the house-dogs of Patroclus, nine in num- 
ber—of whom two were slain, and offered on his funeral pile, (Iliad. 
^'* 173.) and the K^yts ^finorai of Priam — ^whose anticipated reckless 
laceration of his dead body — iroX/ov re capii, iroXiov re yivttov — by 
the mikatapoi, is pleaded by the aged king to deter his ill-fated son 
from contending with Achilles. (Iliad. \. 69.) — Such too were the 
gemini custodes of Eyander, which followed their rustic king to the 
dormitory of his Trojan guest. (iBneid. L. viii. 461.)^ 

As an attribute of the porter-dogs, speed was utterly unnecessary, 
though given to those of Telemachus, above cited : and that they 
generally possessed it not is implied, I think, in the question of 
Ulysses to Eumaeus, as to the character of the '' unhoused, neg- 
lected" Argus; 

OdjBt. L. Z¥Xi. oh ffd^ oUa 

^ athus olol re rpairc{^cs k6v€S kv^pAv 
yiywovi'f iiyKcittis It &cKcy ttoiUowiv Smuctcs. 

Ulysses Aldrovandus, Spelman, and Ducange, have left us the 
many titles of the watch-dogs of the classic and middle ages, in their 
respective works. See Aldrovand. de Quad. Digit. Vivip. L. ir. 



1. Statues and pictares of icivts ^povpo96fwi were sometimes exhibited on the 
entrance doors, or walls of vestibules— of which kind were thjs dogs wrought of gold 
and silver by Vnlcan for Alcinous, A&fta ^vXturaiiL&ai fuydkfyropos *AAiMF^<o~and 
the Canis Cateuarios of Petronius Arbiter—" ad sinistram intrantibus non longe ab 
ostiarii cell&, canis iogens caten& vinctus in pariete erat pictus, soperqne quadiatft 
liters acriptom, CAVE CAVE C^N£ilf." — Even Mercury himself was some- 
times there exhibited — ^upon the principle^ I suppose, of setting a thi^ to caicft a 
thi^. 

2. Aristotle alludes to Porter dogs in his Nicomachean Ethics, L. vxi. c. vr. 
introducing them in a very pertinent illustration of the difference between inconti* 
nency of anger, and incontiDeDcy as to pleasure : anger seems to listen to reason, 
though it does not hear it distinctly, &c.— mMrcp ol ic6p§Sf Tfi^ VKi^^affBat ci ^ikos, 
tuf lUvov ifw^iioi;, iKaitroufftir (lrs»ff 6 Ou/ibs, Ztii $9pfiSnrra «. r. X, 
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Oanis Epitheta ; and the Gloesaria of Spelman and Ducange, The 
tide oUafyXaii, derived from the office of the animal, 

9n 010V Tpofidxtrtu col ffwXdfmi r^» Oipea^, 

occurs in a pretty epigram of the Locrian poetess on the picture of a 
Grecian lady ; but is there probably applied to a domestic pet, 

(Tolroi k4w a' iaiioTaa jrcd obco^iXct^ (TKuXdicaa^a 
ZiinroufOif fuKdBpw oiofihfa roBopviv, 

To the " hylax in limine " of Virgil (Eel. viii.) — the " vigilum 
canum tristes excubise " of Horace (L. iii. Od. 16.) — I need not 
refer ; nor indeed to the Catenarius of Seneca (de lr&, L. ill.), nor 
the itfffuos of Artemidorus (Oneirocrit. L. ii. c. xi.) To say that 
all these passages afford instances of Molossian Canes cuitodei, 
would be going too far. They merely exemplify the use to which 
trusty, Tigilant individuals of the pugnacious canine race were ap- 
plied, and the functions they performed, in the rural and domestic 
economy of Greek and Roman households. Horace, however, par- 
ticularly specifies Epirotes in the capacity of house-dogs — ** domus 
alta Molossis Personuit canibus " — as if they were the usual custodes 
of patrician houses. For much of the point of his pretty fable rests 
on the sumptuousness of the town-house, wherein dwelt the city- 
mouse, joint-tenant with a biped lord, '' in locuplete domo,'' the 
appointed place of rendezvous for the rustic friend. 

To the same tribe, for want of a more appropriate one, (unless the 
reader would place them on a Libyan or Egyptian file,) I assign the 
** exquisitior custodia '' of Massinissa, the canine guardians in whose 
protection he deemed himself more safe than in that of his fellow- 
men ; 

Hos MauTumacus ribi Massioisia paravit 
Custodes, boniinum fidei diflSaos, et isto 
Non aibi conducto sua sceptra eatellita ciniit. 



Aristopb. 
Vesp«. 



NoBflis 

Locrissa. A pud 

Poetas GnBcos 

Minores. 



Satir. L. ii. 
S. VX. TB. 114< 



J. Darcii 

Venaaini 

Canes. 



** Parum fidei in pectoribus hominum reponens," says Valerius L. ix. c. is. 
Maximus, ** salutem suam oustodi4 canum vallavit."^ 



1. On which the indignant bistorian obBerres with warmth, " qud tarn late patens Valerii 

imperiom? qod tantuB liberorum nomertts? qud denique tarn arctft benoTolentift Maximi L. ix. 

c. IS. 
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But we are going beyond our prescribed bounds, and must return 
to our text-book, the Cynegeticon of the Faliscian ; who next intro- 
duces to notice the Canes hellicosi of the British isles, a parent stock 
of native growth. We have no information of any source from 
whence these could have been imported into Britain, and, as Strabo 
states that they were exported from thence into Gaul, it is inferred 

DkitPvfvi'p. ^^^^ ^^^y "^^^^ indigent. Whether the Cani$ heiliconu AngUan 
L. III. c. Tin. of AldroTandus, or the Canii Mastivus, omnium maximus, animosus 
HisL Auimtl. ^f pugnox of Ray, be alluded to in the following lines of Gratius, 
is doubtful. Possibly the poet may include both breeds, as the ani- 
mal combats of the Roman amphitheatre were supplied by the Pro- 
curator Cynegii with the finest specimens of our war-dogs* without 
reference to minute distinctions ; 



Gratii Cyoeg. 
vs. 174. 



Quid freta si Moriniiin, dubio refluentia ponto. 
Veneris, atque ipsos libeat penetrare Britannos ? 
O quanta est merces, et quantum impendia supra ! 
Si non ad speciem, mentiturosque decores 
Protinds ; (hsec una est catulis jactura Britannis.) 
At magnum cum venit opus, promendaque Tirtus, 
Et vocat extreme prvceps certamine Mavors, 
Non tunc egregios tantum admirere Molossot f 

Their hardihood in seizing the buU is celebrated by Claudian in 
the well-known verse. 



De Laudibus 
Stilic. L. III. 



Magnaque taurorum fractuna coUa Britannae. 



In the early authentic .record of the Canes Venatici of Britain 

by the royal sportsman, Edmund de Langley, three sub-varieties of 

our Canis bellicosus are enrolled, in addition to the mastiff : 

maMfer of « Alaunt b a maner and natre of houndes and the sood Alauntz 

Crane. ^ 

c. XVI. fol. 67. ben the which men clepyn Alauntz gentil. Other there byn that 

men clepyn Alauntz ventreres. Other byn Alauntz of the bo- 

cherie.^ 



constricta Romana amidtia, si ad hsc tuenda nihil canino latratu ac morsu Talentiua 
dnxitf" 
1. The duke considers alauntz primarily derived from Spain, not natives of 
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" Thei that ben gentile sfauld be made and shape as a grey- 
hounde erya of alle thinges sauf of the heved, the wfaiche shuld be 
greet and short/' &c. ** Commonly Alauntz byn stordy of here fSUitfiUt of 
owyn nature and haye not so good witte as many other houndes ^ ^^^^ fol. 67^ 
have. For if a man prik an hors the Alaunt wil gladly renne and 
bite the hors. Also thei renne at oxen and at sheep at swyne and 
to alle othere beestis or to men or to othere houndes for men hav 
seyn Alauntz sle her maystir, and in alle maner wise Alauntz byn 
inly fell and evel undirstondyng and more foolish and more sturdy 
than eny other maner of houndes/' Sec, 

** That other nature of Alauntz is clepid Tentreres^ almost thei fol. 08. 
bene shapon as a greyhounde of ful shap, thei hav grete hedes and 
greet lippes and greet eeris. And with such men helpeth hem at 
the baityng of a boole and atte huntynge of a wilde boor. Thei 
holde fast of here nature but thei byn bevy and foule and ben slayn 
with wilde boor or with the buUe and it is nat fill grete losse/' Sec. 

** The Alauntz of the bocherie is soch as ye may alle day see in fol. 68^ 
good tounes that byn called greet bochers houndis," &c, — '* Thei 
byn good for the baytyng of the buUe and huntyng of the wilde 
boore whedir it be wt. greihoundis at the tryste or wK rennyng 
houndis at abbay with inne the coverte/' &c. 

The first and second of the above sub- varieties appear to hpve had 
some commixture of Celtic blood in their veins — indeed the name of 
Ventreres receives a ready solution in the Latin term Ventraka, by 
which the greyhound is designated, according to Barthius» in an 



Britain ; " As men clepyn greiboundet of England of Scotland and of Bretayn 
right 80 the alanntez and the houndes for the hswke cometh oat of Spsyn.*' 
Minshen deduces Alani '* & regiooe qnadani Epyri, qasB Albania dicitnr, midd primum 
advecti creduntar hi canes.'' Bat they probablj were ball-dogs in the common 
acceptation of the term. 

Tbe reader will remember the Alauntes of Chaacer, on which Dryden has bestowed 
r^juveneicenee nnder the type of greyhoands, attendants of *'the sorly king of 
Thrace:" 



Minshsl 

Emendat* 

p. 461. 



Ten brace, and more, of greyhoaods, snowy fair. 

And tail as stags, ran loose, and couri*d around bis chair f 

A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the bear. 



Palamon and 
Arcite. B. 3. 
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ancient MS. of Gratius, where the more usual reading is Vertraha — 
(Velta'acha.) 

Viewing the ** canes grayioribus aptae morsibus" of Britain to 
contain only two principal indigenous sub-Tarieties, the bull-dog 
may be adduced as an animal of the most ferociously brutal aspect, 
and most invincible courage in the creation.^ The mastiff surpasses 
his congener as much in size, as he is inferior to him in ferocity.^ 
See Caius de Canibus Britannicis. 

To these truculent dogs, tht^vels irpos KwiiyeaicLS, according to 
Strabo (L. iv.), as well as resolute in war, our rude ancestors were 
beholden for the destruction or expulsion of beasts of prey from these 



CuTier Regn. 
Animal. 



Description of 

Britaine. 
B. III. c. 13. 

Pegge in 

Archteolog. 

vs. X. p. 166« 



fiSUiiSitxx of 

c.xyin.fol.69i 



1. It has been observed by an eminent living naturalist, that the cerebral capacity of 
the boll-dog is sensibly smaller than of any other race : and it is doubtless to the 
decrease of the encephalon that we must attribute his inferiority to all others, in 
every thing relating to intelligence. He is scarcely cspable of any education, and is 
fitted for nothing but ferocious combat. In the ancient translation of Caius's 
libellus by Holinsbed, this savage brute is sketched to the life, aa '*an huge doggo 
stubbome, ougly, eagre, burthenons of body (and therefore but of little iwiftnesse,) 
terrible and fearefol to behold, and more fearse and fell then any Archadien corre." 
Nor is oor estimate of his might in conflict weakened by Raphael's statement that 
" alone and wythout anye help at al, he pulled downe first an huge beare, then k 
parde, and last of al a lyon, each after other, before the Frenche King in one day." 

2. Amongst the coins of Cunobelin is a representation of a dog, probably of this 
native variety, tall enough, according to Pegge, and of sufficient strength " to cany 
a lady." And in Thoresby's Museum is a British coin ** exhibiting a dog under a 
man on horseback.'' (p. 3S8. 

The mastiff is at present principally used in this country as a watch- d<^ ; and such 
appears to have been his vocation of old. " His office is for to kepe his roaistre'a 
beestis," says Duke Edmund, " and his maistre's hous. and it is a good nature of 
honndis for thei kepen and defenden at her power al her maister goodes. thei bya of 
cherlich nater and of foule shap &c." — " ther byn many good for men that huntea 
for profit of housold as for to gete fflesh. Also of maystifs and of alaontis ther byn 
many good for the wilde boor ;" — but ** it b of no greet roaistrie ne of grete redynes 
the huntyng that thei do for here nature ys not tendre nosed in harde nor in sandy 
nor in dusty gronnde." For the etymology of the term mastiff, the reader is referred 
to Dr. Caius, Minshea, Skinner, and Holinshed — and for that of han-dogy a variety 
of the same, to Skinner in voce. The Mandaiariua, SareinariuSy Dtftnaor, &c. of 
Caius, the eusioa curiis, ptaioralis, porcartitos, urtariHuij catenatutf &c. of Spel- 
man and others, are alt probably Canes Mastivi. 
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islands. The wolf and the wild boar yielded to their prowess ; ^ Blount's 

AocieDt 

and they are thence sometimes called Canes luporarii in ancient Tenmes. 
tenures. 

HaTing mentioned the hellicon of Molossia and Britain in verses 
already cited, Gratius compares others to them in the sequel ; 

Comparat his venote suas Athamania fintades,' Cyncg. vs. 1 82. 

Acyrusqoe,' Pheneqae/ et ciandesdnos Acarnan. 

Sicat Acamanes sabienint praslia furto. 

Sic canis ilia suos tadtuma supervenit hostes. 



1. The existence of these noxious beasts of prey, in the sylvan fastnesses of our 
islands^ is too well authenticated by ancient records to be doubted. 

Foure manere bestis of Venere there are : Book of 

The fyrstc of tlieyni is the barte : the seconde is the hare, ®'* Aiban's. 

The boore is one of tho : the wulfe and not one mo. 

On referring to Blount's ancient tenures, we find maoy estates held per serjontUim, 

whereby the possessor was compelled to furnish these dogs for the destruction of 

wolves. See A. T. p. 16. p. 52. p. 60. p. 94. " But Almighty God be thanked/' in Xhe Govemoor. 

the ejaculatory language of Sir Thomas Elyot, *' in this realme be no such cruel B. x. c. xviii. 

beastes at present to be pursued !*' 

See Wase's Illustrations, c. vi. " of the Styles of Hunting different from the 
English, both Antique and Forreigne." 

Mr. Ritson, in a posthumous work on the Celts, has left it on record that ^* the Memoirs of 
Britons, in the last decade of the eighteenth century, made use of Spanish dogs in a ^® Celts or 
war with the Maroon negroes \ having no longer any of their own fit for the pur- _ ^^^^ 

pose." 

2. In Pliny's animated description of the Indian or Albanian dog's assault, we ob- 
serve the crafty wiles or /nudes of the Ulyrian and Acamanian breeds. " Hoirentibus Hist. Natur. 
quippe per totum corpus villis, ingenti primiim latratu intonuit : mox inruit assultans, L« ▼m* c. xl. 
contraque belluam exurgens hinc et illinc artifid dimicatione qui maxime opus esset, 

infestans atque evitans, donee assidoft rotatum vertigine afflizit." Indeed all the 6eZ- 
Itcett thus attack their prey — but generally in silence. The Indian was latrant, it 
seems, the Acamanian mute. 

Athamania, called also Illyricum, bordered on Thessaly and Acamania. 

S. Aeyrus, says Wase, is *' suspicious of corruption ;** which Gronovius proposes Geogiapliy of 
to amend by reading EpiruM, Vlitios substitutes Taygetua, and Heinsius Argimu, Gratius. 

4. PhersB was situate between Demetrias and Pharsalus in Thessaly, near the lake 
Boebe — M VKmn^p 6ptos XoAjcspSorfoio. I am not aware of the dogs of these several Apollon. Khod. 
places being mentioned by any other author. PhersB was probably celebrated for its L- 1. vs. 50. 

2 I 
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J. VlitU These were perhaps rery cunning and sayage Tarieties of the dog of 

NoFsntiqaa. Laconia, and classed in consequence by the poet with the family of 

pugnaees ; though more properly belonging to that of nart sagacei. 

The words of Gratius are of doubtful signification, and the passage 

Waie't may be corrupt. He either means, as the Britbh does excel in 
IlloBtntions of "^ '^ . . ® 

Gratius. courage, so do the Athamanian in cunning — ^which is his usual anti- 
thetical mode of stating opposite qualities — or else, as the British 
dogs surpass the Molossian in stoutness, so they equal the Athama- 
nian, Thessalian, and Epirote in subtlety. This interpretation 
accords with the known properties of the British bull-dog. It is 
singular that dogs of two districts, Acamania and Etolia, adjoining 
each other, and only separated by the riyer Achelous, should have 
been of such opposite qualities — the former so mute, the latter, in 
the sportsman's phrase, so open. 



CANES VENATICI. Class II. 

CANES SAGACES. 

Claadiui. de ^« ««» 9agae$i. 

Laud. Stilicon. 

The multitudinous varieties of this class have one common quality, 
by which they are united in the same family, and which Gratius 
terms '* venandi sagax virtus/' diversified in its phenomena, and 
operative under great dissimilarity of external shape.^ 



L. III. 



breed of game ; for, being one of the man j haunts of Dian, it bestowed on the God- 
dess the local aame of PheriM : 

CaUimach. H. UStpul, iMWVxfm, TaiusHtcttihn, X"^* **f^* 

in Dian. 

vs. 259. 1^ Y^ ^^^ appears to answer to the second of M. F. CuTier, having the head 

and jaws shorter than those proper to onr third dsss of pedibus eeUres, but not so 
much truncated as in the comb beUieoti* The parietal bones, in such types as are 
supposed to resemble those of antiqnity, do not ^proach each other above the tem- 
poral fosHF, bat widen so as to enlarge the cerebral cavity of the forehead* 
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Of the larger and more powerful varieties the type is given by 
Xenophon in the third and fourth chapters of his Cynegeticus, and 
by Julius Pollux in the fifth book of his Onomasticon : — that of 
the smaller and more nimble sorts will be found hereafter in the 
examples of the Canis Petronius of Gratius, and the Canis Agassseus 
of Oppian. The names of the hounds, principally derived from the 
countries of which they were supposed to be indigenous, have been 
already enumerated. Their mode of hunting is faithfully struck off 
by the Latin poet of the Halieutica, a fragment of disputed author- 
ship, heretofore attributed to Ovid, but latterly to Gratius : 

Qoe none elatis riiuantur naribus auras, 

£t nunc demisso qaerunt Testtgia roatro, 

£t prodant damare feram, doniinomque vocando 

Increpitant. Qaem si coliatis effngit armii, 

Insequitor tnmolosque canis camposqae per omnes. 

In our descriptions of the pugnacious class, we followed, where 
able, the order of the Faliscian's Cynegeticon, — filling up lacunae, 
when fi^parent, from extraneous sources; but, in the present class, 
we have no such text-book by which to regulate our progress, and 
must be beholden to the Greek andXatin Cynegetica, collectively, 
for an arrangement of the individuals of this class in such sequence, 
as the scale of their importance in the kennels of antiquity may seem 
to justify. And first, and foremost, we place the well-kuown hound 
of Lacediemon. 

The Spartan dog, in its two varieties of Castorian and Foxite, was 
employed by Xenophon for the common purposes of hunting.^ The 
Katn'6piai were so called ori K&arap fi^Oels rf fyy^ /uaXi«rra ahras 5i6* 
fvXa^ev ; or, in the words of the Onomasticon, because they were 
Kaaropos Spififiara, 'AiroXXw vos to hwpov. 

^Wknf is tfptora iftJbs KdfUftios 'Av^M«r. 



Halieudc. 

TS. 100. 



Xenophon 
Cyneg. c. III. 

Potlnds 

Onomast. L. v. 

c. V. 39. 



Nonni 

Dion^siac. 

L.xvi. 



The AXa^eciSes had their name S<on eic KvyQy xal &KvTiKt$v eyevov' ^^* Cyneg. 



C. III. 



!• Perhaps Xe^opbon's rit 8i 76^ rwv kwuv iari 9ur<rik may not have so confined 
an application as here stated* The Kmrrtfpiai and iAwrfidSes may comprehend all 
the Canes Venatid of the Athenian's day collectively — at least all such as were used 
by hbn in hare-honting at Scillus. 
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TO*, Castor, luxsordiag to Nicander, haying united the dog to the 
fox, and produced a hybrid sort of sporting hound of great repute. 

Natalifl Comes Castorides venatori gratiMima torba. 

de Venat. L. i. 

But as if Castor and Pollux , being twin brothers, bom ifh'in fity, 
(ApoUon. L. I.) possessed a common identity, the honour of having 
first initiated the canine race in the pursuit of game, is indiflferently 
awarded to both. Oppian, we haye already seen, bestows it on 
Pollux, and Xenophon on Castor — ** oto prognatus eodem." Ari- 
stotle considers all the Canes Laconici to be of the sort called &Xi#tc- 
Kibei — not that they were all sprung from the fox and dog, but were 
fox-like in appearance : — and on the same authority, we hold that 
Hist. Animal, the bitches of a Spartan kennel were superior to the dogs — Adrat- 

Although the eloquent compiler of the Cynegeticus distinguishes 
his harriers, as above stated, into Castorian and Foxite hounds, he 
notes no characteristic peculiarities in either: but Themistius, the 
Paphlagonian philosopher, induces us to believe that each possessed 
Oradoxxvii. the distinctive features of a particular family — irepov fikv cdXXoc 
icaoTop/Swv Kvvmvy h-tpor ik dXwirciciSitfv. Vlitius's fanciful emenda- 
tion of the text of the Onomasticon has led him into an error, and 
produced the monstrous birth of a third variety, which he ascribes to 
Julius Pollux, called dXMTer<caffr(Spes ; but which that learned man's 
work will not admit. 

Of the whole Spartan tribe the swiftest, perhaps, were the cv>«m>v- 
pli€s of Callimachus — deriving their name from Cynosura of La- 
conia — 

Statu Dives et Orchomenoe pecomrn, et C jrnosara feraram. 

Thebaid, L. it. 

They were the gift of the Arcadian God Pan to Diana, and pos- 
sessed sagacity of nose equal to their speed of foot :^ 



1. With some of the descendants of the lanfoirovpQks, the latrant sagacious Lacoani 
of the modern Votizsa, Mr. Hobhouse reports that be enjoyed the sport of couisiog 
with hb Grecian host in the Morea. See Journey through Albania, Letter 

ZTII. 
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Bdmroyas tdrpAofW KwwrovpOias, df ^a Sififcu 
Akuftoi W9$po6s r« koI ob ftdorra Xaywhwy 
KtUt KolnfM ikifoto, icat Ikrrptxos lK0a Kokuti 
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Callimach. H. 
in Dian. vs. 9Sv 



• • • 



— and near a-kin to them, we may suppose, if not of the same blood, 
were the brace presented by the worshipful Agrotera to her much- 
favoured Cyrene : 

— 9jifnrr^p€ 8^ k^c, rois fri ttoifni Ejutd. tb, 207* 

But of fable, enough — ^The Spartan's shape, qualities, and style of 
hunting, singly and in pack, are fully described by Xenqphon in the 
third, fourth, and sixth chapters of his Manual. The quarry is here 
that of which the Athenian was most enamoured, viz. the hare, — with 
which the woods and parks of his Scilluntian retreat abounded. But 
for the boar-chase the hound of Lacedeemon is also employed. To 
the Indian, Cretan, and Locrian dogs, the sportsman, who would XeDophpn> de 
successfully combat the savage boar, must add the choicest indivi- 
duals of the Spartan kennel. And in this chase, he will find one of 
the latter hounds most useful as a limier,^ to follow up the trail to 
the boar's couch in silence, and then, with the rest of the pack,, to 
bay the started quarry : 



Falmineufl sea Spartanis latratibiis actoa. 
Cum sylvam occnrsu Tenantam perdidit, hirto 
Horreacit aaevot dono, et postrema capaidt 
Fnelia, candentem mandens aper ore cruorem : 
Jamque geroens geminum contra Tenabula torqnet* 

Julius Pollux, on the authority of Nicander, has transmitted to us 
subordinate varieties of the Spartan, entitled Menektides (rom Mene- 
laus, Harmodii from Harmodius, and others from other persons, and 
places of inferior note. Virgil applies the epithets Taygeian to the 



Silii Italia de 

2do bello 
Funico L. i* 



Onomastic. 
L. ▼. S7. 



1. A limehoond—ij tk k6ww M rh leohh i/^lierm r^w i9Mn lyy^lmfva- 



..— Xenophon de 
Venat c« z.. 
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Propert. L. xx. race, from the ** jaga long;a Taygeti '^ which trayeree Laconia, a 
favourite resort of the Sylvan Goddess : 



Virgil. Georg. 
L. III. 4S. 



▼ocat ingenti damore Citheron, 
Tajgetiqae canei : 



Ejofldem 
vs. 34S. 



Buiretin 
Uoiversel. 



Philosoph. 

Transact. 

Vol. 77. p. S4. 



and Amyclean, from the birth-place of Castor and Pollux : 

omnia aecmn 
Armentarius Afer agit, tectnmque laremqoe, 
Armaque Amyclasamqae canero, Cressaroque pharetram; 

a local epithet also found in a supposed fragment of Pindar, cited 
by Plutarch, Qutest. Conviv. ix. 15. 748. and admitted amongst the 
Fragmenta^ex Hyporchematibus. Vol. ii. of Heyne's edition. (Oxon. 
1807.) 

But a few words, before we proceed farther, on the lineage of the 
&XwireK/8es. 

Modem naturalists, with the exception of Mens. Desmoulins, are 
pretty generally agreed that the Canis aureus is the real origin of 
the domestic dog. And if so, being a native of Asia Minor, and 
of a dirty fulvous colour, may we not suppose him to have been the 
cross, from which the foxite hounds of Xenophon were bred ? The 
latter had more or less of a ferine aspect, and fulvous colour, 
softened down by the admixture of hair of a different hue about the 
muzzle. Still tawny was the predominant colour*-' '/tt/otM Lacon," 
(Hor.) 

Mr. Hunter denies the existence of a genuine foxite, as the dog 
and fox are of different species, and will not produce together. 
Guldenstadt allows the jackal may be the Thos of Aristotle. May 
he not also be the Thos of Gratius, and ** Cat o* mountaine "^ of his 
translator ? May not Hagnon's pack,^ 



nicutrations of '* '^ ^°* borrowed, according to Mr. Donee, from the Spaniardtf who call the wild 
Shakspeare. cat gaUhwumtes^ 

Vol ¥ n AA 

• • p. oo. 2, Hagnon Astylidea — ^as the Cretans naed &7rff<r, according to Hetychina, for 
6y§af, 6 iefvmr may stand for 6 nunrfis* See Weroadorfi Excuraoa iii. ad Gi»tii 
▼• 215. Poets Latioi Minorea, Tonu i. p. S42. 
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Hapnon magne, tibi Divdm conoesnt fiiTore, 

derived from a Thoan cross, and other such semiferous commixtures, 
be founded in fact ? 

Hie et Bemiferam Thoom de sangainc prolem 

Finxit. Non alio major sua pectore ▼irtat. 

Sea n6rit voces, sea nadi ad pignora Martis. 

Tboea commiaflos (clarissima fama) leonet 

£t Bubi^re asta, et pairii domu^re lacertis. 

Nam genus exigaam, et padeat quam informe fateri 

Vulpinft specie, &c. 

May not these possible tales have given currency and belief to the 
supposed, impossible, fictitious, engendering of the fox and dog, and 
the b>reed of semi-wild HKvireKihet ? — Aristotle says roundly, when 
animab resemble each other in size, outward character, and time of 
gestation, they may breed together ; and that it positively happens 
with the dog, fox, and wolf— o« ik Owes, says the Stagirite also, 
6fiot%n KvioKovrai roU kvoI, Kal tIktovoi rv^Xot, r. r. X, — and therefore, 
by his own canons, may engender with dogs. Galen, Hesychius, 
and Gesner, seem to allow the possibility of vulpi-canine issue : 
Caius accounts for such a birth by the " pruriens libido " of the 
parties concerned : ^ even Blumenbach and Desmoulins, on the 
authority of others, have given credency to it. Pennant reports a 
case of prolific engendering of the fox and dog, on the word of an 
Oxfordshire woodman ; and Daniel cites a second in London. 
Hunter, who assumed nothing in natural history of doubtful cha- 
racter as fact, till he had put it to the test, denies this cross, ^ priori^ 
not from actual experiment ; for he did not live to make the trial. 
The former crosses he fully established : see Phil. Trans. Vol. 77. 



Giatii Cyneg. 
▼8. 250. 



Ejosdem 
Ts. 26S. 



Pennant'i 
Quadrupeds. 

Daoie]*8 
Field>Sports. 
Vol. I. p. 12. 



1. Cains's Ioto of tbe marvellous in natural historj surpasses (considering the age 
in which he lived) that of ^lian and Aibertus Magnos. Under the heads of Urcanus 
and Lacana, this credulous correspondent of the acute Conrad Gesner notes, seem- 
ingly in good earnest, that the former is the offspring of the Canis Catenarius and bear, 
tl&e latter of the dog and foz,>" quos, licet inimicos, pruriens tamen libido aepe ita 
hie conjnngit, ut alibi solet." The truth, however, of the latter maybe doubted, after 
the impoisibility of the former. 



J.Caii 
de Canibus 
Brit. Ubell. 
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May not Ovid be supposed to allade to the cross of the Thos and 
dog, and to exemplify it in the individual of Actseon's pack whom 
he calls Thous ? 

Ovid. Metam. ^^ Thous, et Cyprio velox com fratre Lycisca. 

L. III. 220. 

Cyneg. L. iii. The fanciful origin of Oppian's Thos from the wolf and panther, SBey 

KpaT€p6(ppoya ^vka, baffles ail elucidation. 

Let the AXiinrei'/Ses, then, be considered as possible hybrids, 

the produce of authenticated crosses. ^ The wolf, jackal, and 

PhiloMph. dog, all differ but little. ** The dog himself,'' says Mr. Hunter, 

Traniactions. , 

Vol. 77. 



Gratii Cyneg. 1. We may suppoae the far-fiiroed hound of Sparta, the fozite harrier, '* ▼iil|iin& 

▼a. 269. specie/' -not very unlike the prick-eared, or at least semi-pendulous-eared lurcher of 

modem days, employed by a poaching shepherd to guard his flock, and too often to 

catch at force, learii v^of, his master's bares, or drive them into the wily laqueus or 

snare : 

Theocriti j_ % % -* j 

Idyll. I. vs. 110. ^^ '"^ ^"^ '*''**^"' 

Kcd irr&Kca fidiX\€i, xcd OripU r* &XAa Sttfiicei. 

Cowper's Task. Shaggy, and lean, and ibrewd, with pointed ears. 

And tail cropp'd short, half lurcher and half cur ; 

he is too well kno?m by his depredations in the hare-warren to need a fuller delinea- 
tion. 

Janus Vlitius considers the Spartan a long-eared hound, and proposes to read ira 
IMKfii instead of luacpbk in Xenopbon's minute description of the type of excellence in . 
this breed : but Horace's ** aure sublatfik" would rather favour the noti<m that the ear 
was small and pricked up in pursuit of game, as we see in lurchers, and such-like 
, poacliing tikes : ' 

Hor. Od. L. y. "Nva quails aut Moloasus, aut fulvns Lacon, 

Ode VI. A • • » 'v 

Amica VIS pastonbus, 

Agam per altas aure suhUUA nlves 

QusBcunque prsscedet fera. 

on which Dacier observes, '* plus les chiens sont courageux, plus ils dressent les 
oreilles en courant ;" a quality for which a prick-eared sharp-scented lurching cur 
might be praised — ^which is characteristic of the Molossus, but odious in the genuine 
well-bred greyhound, with which the *' veloces catuli" and " fiilvus Lacon" of the 
contemporary poets of Rome have been ignorantly identified by monkish an* 
notators. 
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** may be the wolf tamed, and the jackal may probably be the dog 
returned to his wild state." 

All animals having been originally wild, the more a specific class 
may differ from its prototype in appearance, the farther it is removed 
in consequence of variation arising from cul^vation. Where dogs 
have been least cultivated, they still retain most of their original 
character, or similarity to the wolf or jackal, both in shape and dis- 
position. Thus the shepherd's dog, all over the world, has strongly 
the character of these wild animals — and so I have no doubt had 
the dog of Laconia. 

The wild dogs of modem travellers, as found in Congo, Lower 
iE^iopia, and towards the Cape of Good Hope, somewhat resemble 
the Spartan type. They are stated to be '^ greyhound-like in shape, 
red-haired, with upright ears, rough tails, and extremely fierce.'' 
The Dingo of Australasia, and Dhole of the East Indies, look very 
like 6\iMnr€Kli€s. The North and South-American half-reclaimed 
varieties have the elongated jaws of the semi-barbarous breeds, and 
tend to prove from their general shape, their character of counte- 
nance, tEeir quick manner, and pricked and erect ears, identity of 
species in the dog, wolf, and jackal. 

But on this subject enough : — let us now return within the pale 
of the kennel of Lacedaemon. The true Spartan dogs of the olden 
time were strong, swift, and courageous; and barked on scent of 
their game. We know that they were strong, on the authority of 
Ovid's " pnevalidusque Lacon ;" and swift, from Virgil calling 
them " Yeloces Spartae catulos," and Pindar alluding to the same 
excellence in the fragment beginning 

krh TaX^irov iikv AdKuvay Apud Athenaei 

4w\ 9jip<r\ K6ya rpix*^ m/Kw^arov kpfKfT6v, ' DeipnoBoph. 



Epiflt. L. I. 
G. 21. 

Still their speed, like that of the Etolian of Gratius, was of a quali- 
fied character, and very much below the Vertragus. 

Their strength and courage recommended them to shepherds and 
herdsmen, as guardians of their flocks — the goatherd Lacon's dog, 
from his venatico- pastoral cast, being probably, of this variety. 

X* kiuy irrl kCwv fiKoroifmos, %s X^koj 47X«** Tbeocriti Idyll. 

tfy rf vtuZl 9i9«tfAi t& 9qy><a vdma 9iAk€v» v. 106. 

2 K 
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Virgil enjoins feeding the Spartan and Molossian on fattening 
whey, for the safe custody of cattle ; 

Virgil. Geotg. Velocea Sparte catnlof , acremqne MoloMnm 

L. III. 404. Pifloe lero pingiii : nunqoam custodilniB illis 

Nocturnnm stabolia fuiem, incanusqne luporam, 
Aat impacatof k tergo borrelns Iberoi • • . 

and briefly runs through the ordinary chases in which the canine 
tribe generally are used ; 

Ejofldem Scpd etiaro cunu tLnddof agitabis onagiot ; 

^** ^^* £t caniboa leporem, canibna Tonabere damaa.- 

Sepd Tolutabris polaoa tjWeatribua aproa 
Latrato tarbaUa agena : montesqae per altoi 
Isgentem damore premes in retia cerram. 

The trailing quality of the Spartan, and keenness of scent,^ Plato 
refers to, in his Parmenides — ^mrtpye a! Aajcacyat vKvKatxi iMxraOtU 
Koi ixveuecs ra Xv^Bhrra^ (Zeno Socrati) — and Sophocles in the 
prologue of the Ajax Flagellifer, where the wily son of Laertes, 
tracking the murderous maniac, Alavri rf ffaxefffopf, is likened 
to a sharp-nosed Spartan hound, 

Sopboclis Ajac. tiU^ ^"^^ 

Flagell. vs. 7. ^^^^ Aa«iln|f fhrra Opaw fidcts. 

Homer*s kindly and vivid description of the hunting excellencies 
of the faithful Argus, his keenness of sight and smell, and speed of 
foot, would lead us to place him amongst the swiftest of the saga- 
cious class : and where can we assign him a more honourable station 
than in a Spartan kennel ? — I am aware some ancient Greek writer 
(to whom I have lost my clue of reference) considers this far-famed 
hound an isolated variety of no particular family — J/mm h fivu ca2 
ly'£XXoif Kal (Lwaai roirots icaore/pcc Kvyag iiyaOovSf 6voi6f ru xai o 



1. Thia quality Ariatotle joatlj attribotea to tbe length of the noatrila of the 
Spartan hound, affording a more extensiTe muSaee in the diatribntion of the minote 
branches of the ol&ctory nerves— 8tfi«F ol fuwriipcs fumpoif sTsr vwr AtmmmKmf, 
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'Apyot— not reducible within the pale of a general classification 
founded on gedgrapbical distribution ; but he has evidently all the 
characteristic qualities of a genuine Spartan, and I neyer heard of 
any breed peculiar to Ithaca. 

'Apyof 'OSiwxr^oi roXod-f^pofos, 8y fA «ot* oMs Odjss. L. xvii. 

oTyat H^ irfpoT^pas, ^ vpSxat, ifih \flry«o^. 

Bred by U1?hm, nouiuh'd at his board. J!^P^*' 

Odyssey. 
But ah ! not feted long to pleaao hia lord ! B. x vii. S48. 

To hun his swiftneia and hia streDgth were vain ; 
The Toice of glory call'd him o'er the main. 
Till then in every aylvan chaae renown'd. 
With Argus, Argos, rang th^ woods aroond ; 
With him the yonih pursaed the goat or &wn. 
Or traced the masy lev'ret o'er the lawn. 

The answer of Eumaeus, in which he fondly dilates on the prowess 
of the old dog in the better days of his youth, throws farther light 
on his supposed connexion with a Spartan kennel : 

oh 1^9 yip ri ^iiy§aKt ficMiis fiMww 0\i|f Odysi. L. xvii. 

— evidently showing that he ran on iight of his game as well as $cent : 
for the common reading iboiro is preferable to the S/ocro of Eusta- 
thius, and is followed by Pope in his inimitable translation : 

Oh ! had yon seen him, Tig'roos, bold and young. Pope's 

Swift as a stag, and as a lion strong ; ^"li&i 

IS. X¥II. SOv. 

Him no fell savage on the plain withstood. 
None 'scaped him, hosom'd in the gloomy wood ; 
His eye how |nercing, and bis scent how tnie. 
To wind the vaponr in the tainted dew I 

A Spartan huntsman might value such omnifarious qualifications ; 
but we cannot allow such a hound, et hii koI ra^vc foce O^ciy, within 
the precincts of a coursing kennel,' where speed and keen-sightedness 
are essential properties, according to the modem canons of the leash ; 
but to stoop to '' the tainted green '^ with the sagacity of a harrier. 
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See Scott'B 

" Maida : " 

a Scene at 

Abbotsford. 



or eyen of a Caledonian deer-hound, of which Argus has been 
deemed a prototype, invalidates the claim to ehyiv^ta in the breed.^ 
Diana having been particularly worshipped in Crete,^ 



Ovid. Fast. 
L. III. 



De Natar^ 
Animal. L. in. 

C. II. 

De Venat. 

C. III. 



Pallada Cecropiis, Minoia Creta Dianam, 
Vnlcanum tellus Hypsipilea, colit, ... 

we naturally look for a race of dogs deriving a local name from her 
favourite isle. And, accordingly, connected with the last-mentioned 
tribe of Canes Venatici, we have the Cretan and Carian, powerful, 
quick-scented, nimble hounds ; whom it would be wrong unnaturally 
to dissever, as having no marked physical peculiarities. Indeed 
from their parity of character, and supposed identity of origin, the 
hounds of Crete, and its neighbouring continent of Caria, have gene- 
rally been united in one family. 

£lian describes the Kvutv Kpfjoaa tcovfri, koi iXrir^, ical opeifiaalau 
(Tvyrpwlios. By Seneca the Cretans are called pugnacious — *' pug- 
naces Cressae;" and by Claudian, wire-haired — '^ Hirsutaeque 
fremunt Cresste." Arrian, when speaking of the Segusian hounds of 



J. Darcii 

Vennsini 

Canes. 



Solini 
Polyhistor. 

C. XI. 



1. To Darcios of Venasium we owe the following description of the ardour of the 
Spartan pack ; 

Inde saos etenim Lacedsmon Achaica laadat, 
Assaeti quoniam sylvis, cupidiqne ferarum 
Predpiti fervoie munt, perque iavia lostra, 
Convallesque cavas, et sentibas horrida daiis 
Anra, et Tulnificis dumeta rigentia spinis 
Dente rotant prsdaji, indefessiqae sequontur 
Quod semel emissnm est. HIos non obvias amnis 
Vicinos diiimens sinnoso gurgite colles, 
Sistit, nee npidos lato tenet obice carsus. 
Et licet assiduo frangantor anhela boatu 
Ora, trahantque ngros afflictis Tiribos artos, 
Asaeqoier tamen est animu^, &c 

8. Solinns and Pliny, while they admit the religions adoration of Diana by the 
natives of Crete, deny to the soil many of the common beasts of chase. *' Ager 
Cretictts," says the former natoralist, "sylvestriom capramm copiotus est, cervo 
eget. Lupos, mlpes, aliaque qaadrupedam nozia nusquam edncat." 
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Celtica, their unsightly aspect, their noisy howl, and extraordinary 
sagacity of nose, indirectly proves the speed and keen-scentedness of 
the Carian and Cretan: Oppian enjoins the honnd of Crete to be 
crossed with that of Pannonia, and the Carian, as if different, with 
the Thracian, 

iviiuayw Uaioffi Kpnras, Cyneg. L. u 

Kapas SpTfiKioiS;* 

« 

but, it is probable, the Pannonian and Thracian resembled each 
other as much as the Cretan and Carian. 

Two sub-varieties are recorded by Julius Pollux under the titles of 
iiavoyot and ir&piicvoi : — the former so called from their bustling, 
indefatigable character — ras vvKtas rais iffiipais Ip rats vpos ra Biipla PoHocis 
liayais iTcXa/ipaf^ety, acac iroXXajcis vap^vvavOivras rdis Oriplou ficO* L. v, c. v. 
^fiipay ApxeaOai rfjs fi&xf'f ^® latter, from their running at the 
horse's side ^^rois twwois avvO^ovaiy ovre irpoBioyres ovre fiiiv &iro\ecird- 

Cecropias catulos est quern dixfire paripparo. Natftlis Comes 

4e Veaat. L. i. 

To these tfie courser of Nicomedia adds a third sub- variety, seem- 
ingly produced by the union of the former two -^ ai liarcovoi hvo rtA Arrisni 
^Xovoi^eiK, cal en tro/ial diro t€v otitis, kqI al fAucral &ir* kyL^lv ; the ^ nj^ 

IraiiaX probably answering to the irapATnroc of the philologist. On the 
authority of Arrian, we conclude the Cretan and Carian modes of Ejnsdem 
hunting to have been the same as generally practised in Greece — such ^ "* 
as are described at large by the elder Xenophon in his Cynegeticus. 
See Meursii Opera, Tom. iii. c. vii. Creta. 

Though not used by the elder Xenophon in the common hare- 
chase, the Cretans are recommended for boar-hunting, and were 
sometimes employed in pursuit of deer. 

Incert* Aoctor 
Kf»9(nrtt ff ^y ^X<(^io Kor' fx^ior Kpc^ T^Ows— apud Stephani 

Schediasm. 
L. T. Sch« zvii. 



How beautifully b their style of hunting described by the poet 



Varius, ** Masonii caiminis ales,'' in the fragment preserved by Hor. lib. i. 

■mm V. a Od« YI* 

Macrobius I 

Sea canis vmbrosam lostrans Gortynia vallem, Varius apad 

Si Teteris potent cerva comprendere lustra, ^^^ ^^^ * ^^' 
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Ssvit in abflentem, et drcvm vestagU Utra&a 
Aen per nitidaiD tennes sectatnr odores : 
Non amnes illam medii, non aidaa tardant, 
Perdita nee aera meminit decedere nocti. 

— affording the Gilician copyist one of a profunon of highly poetical 
nmilesy with which he depicts the polypus, or preke, searching for 
its beloTed olive-tree : 

Oppian. pf^ yitp iyXotSttapinf &A&f <rxMf lornr ikaiif 

^■^®^^^ *^* 7f <TO<r«r iv yowfoierof hnutrani rc0aXv2a, 

icci9i Zk 9ov\6w€9os p6o$ tkKtrm, ifii^ h^ fx'Vf 

As Kol ni\tB6o»ffa» 6i^<ip ftdBw iyyhs l\a<i|y 



T8. 272. 



In connexion with the kindred Spartans, the Cretans are briefly 
See Wenudorf mentioned by Gratius, — an allusion being, probably, intended to an 

intermixture of the two allied breeds in order to produce the Meta- 
gon,i whose praises are subsequently sung : 



in loco. 



Oratii Cjneg. At ▼eatram non vile genua, non patria Tolgd; 

^** ^^ ^ * Sparta sooa et Greta aaoa promittit alomnoa. 

Waae's To yoor high breed coontriea of doga not baae» 

Ulaatrationa. g ^^a and Greta do oonfene their race. 

c« ff. p. 38. ^ 

Oyid specifies them by name in Actseon's blood-thirsty pack. 



1. Thia canine name is not found in any other Gynegeticon. From the oonttmc- 
tion pat on the paasage by Wemadorf, it appeara that he would derive the Metagou 
from, a Spartan and Cretan croaa : but how, let me aafc* could the buntaman breed a 
Gradi Gyneg. "•«<« inductor, whoae eatential attribute waa c/oaoieM, ** ne Toce laceaaeiet hoatem/' 
Ta« 281. from the union of two such latrant racea ? — ^A litter, ao bred in Actsson'a pack, waa 
any thing but mute, *' Labroa, et Agriodos, et aemUt vo€U Hylactor," aa above cited. 
Wase'a interpretation of the passage ia more correct — aee hia veraion, va. 211. wfaere 
the linea of Gratius are differently rendered than m the chapter 6a the geography of 
the poem» p. 38. 
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primuBqne Melampas 
Ichnobateiqae ngaz latiatu 8igna dedftre ; 
GnoMiiiB IchnobAtes, Spartanik gente Melampas; 



Ovid. Metam. 
I* III. 206. 



and subsequently a litter. 



that had a aire of Crete 
And dam of Sparta, 

as sings Sir Arthur Oolding : 

Et patre Dictaso, aed matre Laconide nati, 
Labrot et Agriodos, et acuta yocia Hjlactor. 

Indeed almost all the Ovidian pack were of Cretan, Spartan, and 
Arcadian blood, well chosen by the poet for the fabled chase of the 
son of Antonoe,^ " faki sub imagine cerri /' — ^ 

c3rt nanntpiftyoui koBIi/upos ^0i ^i|70v» 

The whole of the Spartan family, inclusive of the Cretan and Ca- 
rian, appear to have barked, as I have already observed, on scent of 
dieir game' — a quality reprobated by Gratius (malignum officium !) 
when shown before the quarry was started from his lair. 



Go]ding*t 

Grid's Metam. 

B. III. 



Olid. Metam. 
▼8.22S. 



Nomii 
Dionyaiac. 



1. Clandian beatowa the title Moloanan on the entire pack, to designate, it maj 
be, their ferocitj : 

Sic mona Aonina ruliait, cnm Penthea feirent 
Menadea ; ant anbito mntatmn Actasona conm 
Traderet insanis Latonia Tiaa Moloaala. 

S. The stag Actson in the stream had spied 

The naked hantreas, and, for seeing, died : 
His bounds, nnknowing of his change, pnnoe 
The chase, and their mistaken master slew f 

S. Tbe loud latrwe^ of the tribe escaped not the notice of the bard of Avon, who 
has cleverly appn^riated much of tbe boirowed shape and tChefi^ of a modem pack 



In Rofinom 
L. II. 



DT3rdec. 
Palamon and 
Aidte. B. II. 



n 
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The noisy bark of the Etolian breed Gratias contrasts with the 
mute cunning of its neighbour of Acarnania, already considered in 
the first class :^ 

Cyaeg. vi, 186. At clangore ciut, quM noodam coiupicit, tproe 

^tolft quecanqae c&nis de adrpe (malignnm 
Officium) Kve ilU metos convicia nipit, 
Sett frostra nimiua properat furor. Et tamen illod 
Ne yanam totaa genus aspemere per artes, 
Mimm quam celeres, et qoantum nare merentur: 
Tom non est victi cai conceasire labori. 

Too much addicted to gladdening, when near the lair of his game. 



(Sir Thomas Lucy's, perhaps, or other Warwickshire squire's) to our daasic breed 
of the olden time : 

Midsummer I was with Hercules and Cadmua once. 

Night's Dream. when in a wood of Crete they bay 'd the bear 

With hounds of Sparta : nerer did I hear 
Such gallsDt chiding; for besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry : I never beard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

With Angelio's description of the Cretan hounds, the more strikmg features of 
which are drawn from passages already cited, I close their portraiture. 

P. A. Bargei Est eadem fades, et eidem prozima fonnas 

Cyneg. L. v. Corpora : membrorum sed non sequantia molem 

Dicteis, auimus tamen, et constantia pugnaz, 

Qaabdoquidem serus litem si forte diremit 

Vesper, et obtenfis umbrantnr rura tenebiis ; 

Nusquam abeunt, nusqnam vestigia preasa relinquunt, 

Verum hcrent vigiles, &c« 

1. The dog, which sits at the foot of the noble statue of Meleager, is, probably, a 

representation of the animal which assisted the hero of Calydon in his attack of the 

Ovid. Metsro. ^Id boar — (" infests famulus, viudezque DIanss*')— that had laid waste the domain 

L. VIII. vs. 272. of his lather CEneus. (See F. Penrier, Tab. 61. and 62. ex .£dibus Picbiniis, and 

Montfaocon Antiq. Ezpliq. Tom. I.) He is apparently a boar-hound, and per- 
haps of the type of Etolia or Calydon— 'the names being indifferently applied to the 
same dog, from Calydon, (the rocky Calydon of the Homeric catalogue, Iliad ii* 
640.) the capital of the state, ot er which the sons of (Eneus once reigned. 
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the Etolian is not admitted into the class of Oanes Bellicosi, whose 
general character was closeness till the game was started ; at which 
time a cry, however loud, was not objected to by classic hunts- 
men , — ^but the dog^ that roused the game by giving tongue before- 
handy was strongly reprobated. Such was the faulty dog of Caly- 
don, who needed all his other better qualities to counterbalance this 
latrarit propensity. That he had some valuable properties Gratius 
allows, and recommends them to be turned to account by judicious 
commixture with the mute Molossian's blood : 

vuiflB tantiim Caledonia liDgnv 
Exibit Titiam patre emendata Molosso.^ 

In consequence of the common Canes Venatici giving tongue or 
opening, before the game was roused, it was customary with classic 
sportsmen to employ Inductores, mute finders, " canes tacite/' 
(Senecs Hippolyt.,) to search out the quarry by the trail ;^ 



CjnegelicQS 
▼«. 106. 



Dogs such whose cold aearecy was meant 
By natare for surprise-^ 

Wise temperate limehoonds, that proclaim no scent. 
Nor harb*ring will their moaths in boasting spend. 



Sir W. Dave- 

nant, Cant. ii. 

Btanaa SO. 



These are the Metagontes of the Faliscian poet — so called from Wase, p. 79. 
** drawing after their gama "-^/lerdyos'res : 



1. Such a due was most likely to correct the '' vanae linguae Titiom" of the Calydonian 
breed; and from such parentage may have been deduced the Glyropicus of the son of 
Astylus. No dam could cross more appropriately with a Molossian sire, contributingy 
on her part, the important qoalities of speed, sagacity, and unwearying ardour of 
porsuit; and receiTing, from the male side, courage, strength, and closeness of 
month. The cited lines of Gratius, carefully perused in connexion with those which 
follow in the text, will, I think, warrant the parentage assigned to the hound in 
question ; and such a view will materially assist the general understanding of a 
somewhat obscure part of the Cynegeticon. 

8. Without such auiiliaries all the hunter's toil will be fruitless^ says Bargeus : 

Ni tecum canis acer eat, qui naribus auras 
Ducat odoratas, et nusquam impressa ferarum 
Insistat cupidd vestigia : nee tamen ullos 
Latratus, vocesque hilari de pectore mittat. 
Cum latebrs non longe ahsiutt, fidique recessos. 

2 h 



p. A. Bargei 
Cyneg. L. i. 
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Gnitii Cyneg. matnro prenantes gmidia lusu 

^1* 2^^* Dissimulure fens tacitique tccedere poasent. 

Steadiness and a close mouth are essential attributes of the lime- 
hound tribe.i Gratius, Lucan, Seneca, JElian, and others, insist on 
silence. And Oppian, seemingly forgetful of this negative quality 
in the Armenian bear-hound, (whom I consider a limehound,) incul- 
cates closeness in sagacious dogs, generally, from their very puppy- 
hood; 

ppian. Cynrg* f"!^ Ixdea^ iBdkoitPf hrtl iidXa (hiptvnipin 

L. I. 448. 0^17^^ r46/u6s iari, iror^^oxa ^ Ix^wr^ptriw, 

They are to be taught it with their names, and other matters of 
kennel discipline. 

The limiers of classical antiquity, more numerous perhaps than 
the reader may suppose, are found widely distributed. We gather 
tracesof them in Homer, Lucretius, Virgil, Pliny, Gratius, £lian, 
Seneca, Nemesian, Oppian, Silius Italicus, and others. The Belgic 
hound of the poet of the Second Punic War is certainly an inductor 
or limier : 



Silii Italid de ^^ ^^'^i^ ocaltos agitat qnam Belgicos apros, 

2^ fi. P. L. z. Erroresqne fera BoUert per dem menft 

Nare legit, iaciioque premens yeetigia rosiro 
Lostnt inacceBSos ▼enantom indagine saltus : 
Nee dstit, nisi conceptual sectataa odorem, 
Deprendit spissii arcana cobilia dnmis. 

And it strikes me, that the Gelonian and Umbrian of Gratius, the 
Tuscan of Nemesian, and the Armenian bear-hound of O ppian, are 
all varieties of limehound. Of the Metagon, already mentioned, 
there can be no doubt — he is clearly of the class described by the 
Greek poet of the Halieutics: 

Oppian. Hal. oric^Xoicff 8i irw4/nropoi 47«/Mi^«f 

L. 1. 18. fO'iiSaXa orifMipowri, koI Myowruf Bvaieras 

9Miy fif aMiP — 



1. See the mode of breddng'in the limier, chien de inuct, in J. Safary's rare 
work, Veoationii Cervine Leges, L. ii. snb initio. 
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The Homeric inductors occur in the boar-hunt of Mount Parnas- 
808^ in the yan of which UlysseSy ohr&fieyai ptfiaitB, distinguishes 
himself, with the sons of Autolycus : 

ol V is fivjaaw Ikaroy hreuenipn* vph tt &p* abrw 
^X^ ip^wwrrts xivts l^wf ir.r.A. 

and the abstract phraseology of Lucretius affords a second early no- 
tice of them : 



Odjsa. L. xTx. 
4S6. 



torn iUsa fenmim 
Ungala qao toleiit greflsam, pramissa canam via ' 
Ducit. 

The first limebound in the annals of sporting was Olympicus, 
tutored in the art of harbouring by the Boeotian Hagnon> a hunts- 
man immortalized by Gratius : 

Sed primam celsft loram cenrice ferentem, 
Glympice, te tilvia egit BoBotioB Hagnoo, 
Hagttoii Aitjlides, Hagnon, qoem plurima semper 
Otatia per noitraa uburn testabicor asoa. 
Hie traptdaa artea et viz notitate sedeates 
Vidit, qail piopior patoit via : nee libi torbam 
Contrazit comitem, nee vasa tenentia longe. 
Unas prsBsidiom, atque open spea magna petito, 
Assumptua Metagoo lustrat per nota feraram 
Pascua, per fontes, per quae trivlre latebras. 
Prims locia opna : tomaigna vapore ferino 
Intemerata legena, ai qua eat, qoa fallitnr* ejoa 
Tarba loci» majore aecat apatia eztera gyro* 
Atqne bic egreaau jam torn sine fraade reperto 
Incubuit spatiia, qnalis permisaa Lechsis 
Tbeaaalinm qnadriga decoa, qnam gloria patrom 
Excitat, et prims apea amMtioaa corona. 



De Remm 

Natur& L. iv. 

684. 



Gradi Cyneg. 
Ta. 213. 



1. The Ascrean Poet'a banting-picture on the shield of Herculea ia rather a chaae 
at apeedf than trailing after leporine game ; 



toX 9 uK&itoias Xxeyhs ffp^w 
Mp9S (hfpcvTol, Kat Kapxop^rr§ K6t^ wpb 
U/icroi funritty, ol 8* l4fU90i 6ita\^mu 



Hesiod. Scut. 
Uercal.T8.S0S. 
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Sed ne qoa ez nimio redeat jactura h.iote. 
Lex dicta officiia: ne voce lacessexet hostem. 
Neve levem predam, ant propioris pignora lacri 
Amplezos, primoa nequicquam efiimderet actua. 
Jam Tero impenanni melior fortuna laboiem 
Quum seqaitur, juxtaque domua qasaita feraram, 
Ut aciat, occaltoa et ajgnis argnat hostea : 
Aat effecta lev! teatatar gaudia caud^, 
Aut ipaa infodiena ancis veatigia plantis 
Mandit hunram, celsaave apprenaat naiibixs anraa. 
Et tameo, ut ne prima faventem pignora fallant. 
Circa omnem, aapretia mediaa qua claoditur orbia^ 
Ferre pedem, acceasuaque, abituaque, notftaae feiarum 
Admonet, et, ai forte lod apea prima fefelUt, 
(Rarum opus) incubuit apatiia ad proapera TeraiB, 
Intacto repetena prima ad veatigia gyro. 

We here see the liinier*s style of harbouring portrayed to the life 

— falling on the trail — coming to a fault — recovering the scent — and 

following it up to the lair. The harhourer of more modem days is 

H' t. N L ^^ inquisitor of Pliny's short sketch ; *' Scrutatur vestigia atque 

L. VIII. c XL. persequitur, comitantem ad feram inquisitorem loro trahens : qu4 

vis^ quam silens et occulta, qu^ significans demonstratio est !" Bat 

of all descriptions in the range of classical literature the most exqui- 

sitively beautifiil is JBlian's — no painter can surpass this graphic 

"D N t ^ hunting-piece : — vpojiyelrai rov KW^yirov (6 kvw 6 OripariKOi) ifidm 

Aniroalium /<airf9^ vpomififiiyos, jcai pin^Xarei, Tfjs ^viJB i^ttv iyxpaT&f ro2 irutwSp, 

. viix. . . ^^ ^^ ^^ jry^^ hound's husy manner, — his steady search, even where 

there is no game, — his burst of silent joy at catching a scent, — his 

salutation of the harbourer as if sympathizing in his glee at being 

successful, — ^his drawing on up to the boar's couch, — the start — 

and 6nal paean of exultation and victory, are all described in masterly 

style. 

The Gelonian breed is very cursorily mentioned by G ratios, as 
timid and sagacious ; 

Anna negant contra, martemque odere Geloni, 
Sed natura aagax . . . 

and is recommended to be crossed with the tigrine Hyrcanian ; 
whence spiritless Gelonian bitches have derived that courage and 
pluck, of which they stood in need « 
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tmxire animos de patre Oelone Gratii Oyneg. 

Hyrcano. vs. 195. 

The Umbrian had much of the Gelonian character— timorous and 
9oft — but remarkably keen of nose. Wishing to incorporate every 
good quality in the same moi^grel breed, Oratius ejaculates 



At fogit advenoa idem qoM repetit hostes Gratii Cyneg. 

V8 171 

Umber.' Qaanta fides, atinam et tolerda naris* 
Tanta foret virtua, et tantam vellet in armia 1 

Silius Italicus notes the sagacity of the Umber, and seems to 
indicate- his closeness of mouth in the contrasted barking of 
the Spartan, 

Cea pemiz cam denaa vagia latratibaa implet Silii Ital. de 

Venator dumeta Lacon, aat ezigit Umber Panico L 

Nare sagaz e calle feraa perterrita late 
Agmina prsdpitant volocrea formidine cervi« 

But his habits are most vividly sketched in an elegant simile of 
Seneca's Thyestes, where Atreus, exulting in his artful entrapping of 
his brother, (as a wild beast enveloped in the hunter's toils — plagis 

clusa dispositis fera, — ) exclaims in a strain of ill-dissembled 

self-gratulation, 

yenit in noatraa manna Senec© 

Tandem Thyeatea ; venit» et totua qnidem. Act. iii. 493. 

Viz tempero animo, viz dolor frenos capit : 
Sic, cum feraa veadgat, et longo aagaz 
Loro tenetor Umber, ac pretao naa 
Scratator ore; dom procul lento saem 
Odore aendt, paret, et taciio locum 
Roitro pererrat : prada com propior fait; 
Cervice totA pagnat, et geatu vocat 
Dominnm moiantem, aequo rednend eripit. 

The Virgilian Umbrian, to which £neas in pursuit of Turnus is 



1. <' Umber ia here," aaya Waae, " the Braces of Italy ; and as their dog ii timo- 
rous, 80 their bore is not veiy courageoua. Whence the poet, — ^Tbnscua aper geoc* 
roaior Umbro." 
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likened in the last book of the JEneid» may be taken to signify any 
Canis yenaticus, and not that of Umbria particularly : 

Virgilii ^neid. IncluBum yelad ri quuidd flomine iMCtiiB 

L. XII. 749. CeiTum, aut pooices septum fonDidine peniue, 

Venator cuna, cania et latratibus instat; 
Ille autem, iiuidiit et rip& tenitiu altit, 
Mille fugit Kfngitqae Yiat : at TiTidiu Umber 
Haeret hians, jun jamqae tenet, mmilisqae tenenti 
Increpoit roalisi momqae elaans inani est. 

The true XJmbrian, I conceiye, was mute— certainly so, until hb 
game was on foot ; as were all the other finders spoken of« But 
another reason against the dog of Maro being the native dog of Um- 
bria is this — the poet would never have compared the brave and 
victorious £nea% to a notoriously timid animal, who " fugit adversos 
idem quos repperit hostes— '' while the hero was dealing death and 
destruction on all sides of him ; 

Virgil. JEneid. ^neaa mortem contri prsaenaqne minatnr 

L. zii. 760. Exitiam, d quisqaam adeat ; terretqoe trementea 

EzcLiuram urbem minitans ', et Baudos instat. 

If the character of the hounds of Umbria be such as stated, on the 
authority of the ancient Cynegetica, the epithet '* audaces '' bestowed 
on them by the Latin poet of Barga must be unmerited ; 

P. Angelii — — Celtia ▼elocibua Umbros» 

BargKi Cyneg. Andacet Umhroa, et odoria naribos aoes. 

L. ▼. 

Barthius, erroneously in my opinion, identifies the Tuscan dogs of 
Nemesian with the fierce Molossian-like animals of Oppian's first 
Cynegetic (vs. 413.). To the passage already cited under the Canes 
Bellicosi, the reader is referred, for the purpose of comparison with 
the following from the Carthaginian poet : 

Nemesian. Qnin et Tuacomm non est extrema Tolaptaa 

Cyneg. vt. 231. g^p^ cannm : nt fonna illia Ucet obaita riUo, 

Diaaimilesqae babeant catolis Telociboa artas ; 
Hand tamen injucunda dabunt tibi monera prmdm. 
Namqoe et odorato noecunt vestigia prato, 
Atqae etiam leporam aecreta cubilia monstrant* 

Oppian's boar and lion-killers have very little resemblance to these 
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indiets of the form or seat of the timorous hare. The latter poet re- 
commends the Tuscans (whom he is also supposed to designate under 
the title of Ausonians in his first kennel-roll) to be crossed with the 
Spartan race ; 

Tvptniyit Y^vtfAa AdiMffi— Oppian. Cyneg. 

L. I. TB. 395. 

The Armenian bear-dog was a sort of lyemmer used by sportsmen 
of the East for tracking bears ;^ 

«on\^f 6x\os Ikdtrown rtuf6inaa fiMm Sjpv/iair, Oppian. Cjrneg. 

lipusy cinoKbyots ob¥ iBpi^MCiri K^wtrtM, ^' *^- ^^' ***' 

&\A.' ^6r^ iLdfrftffwri ic6pts ^mt^la rapffw, 
iffvomeu, arifi4as re wahfytriawnw d/tapr^ 
(lipat iik¥ ronmhs ifxMkif X^^^ rtBimts, 
^{ordrof tt ilhttp ri vt^^pon hBpfyrwof 
Xxyos, iirtiy6fAtvoi 06pop abrUa KOTxaX^flirrfff » 
Xti06fum>t Tov irpM%¥* Miv 8^ tb &cpoy tkamtu 
c^Aor^os tmfilqs, Oiip6s re wawaiokov tbpipf, 
<^(X* ^ M^ BpAffgn raXdfois iarh Biipvyr^poip 
oUrpiL pM iXaxioKP, KnxBtpfm^os ^l^x^ BvpiSy, 

The poet concludes this part of his description with a singularly 
beautiful simile of a bare- footed little damsel in joyful search of 
mountain violets^ (discovered by their grateful odour, and plucked for 
the decoration of her head,) with which she returns singing to the 
home of her peasant parents : 

As Kwhs IdvOfi Bvphs Opcuris, ainhp iwaieriip 
Kid fidKa pup Hwovra fini<ripL§vos rfAc^uMTi, 
KoyxiiKiwy ToXipopaof l/3i| fic0^ ZpuKop haipw* 

The iiKTua and &pKves, the ielfia voXt^xpooy of the feathered line, 
and the other instruments of the savage chase, combine to secure the 
ursine quarry. See Oppian. Cyneg. iv. vs. 354 ad vs. 424. 



I. A cloBe-miratbed hoand, probably, with much of the pugnadoos dispoaition of 
our first chfls, added to his sagacity. Many of the limehoond tribe, at least those 
used in trailing after fierce prey, mast have had a strong dash of the same daring 
spirit — ^not so, however, the uncrossed Umbrian and Gelonian. 
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Having already noticed the wary eniplo3rinent of the mute finder 
to search out the lair of animals obnoxious to the chase, let us look 
at the subsequent proceedings.^ When the nets and snares were set, 
the game found, and started by the Canes ductores, the attendants, 
it seems, slipped the latrant pack, which were held in couples at 
hand. That this was the ordinary routine is proved by Xenophony 
Lucan, Seneca, and others. The Greek sportsman of Scillus does 
not, indeed, say that the dog first slipped should be mute, but 
merely quick-scented. Lucan, however, particularly states his qua- 
lity of closeness in the lines of his Pharsalia, where he likens the 
naval tactics of Octavius, ** lUyricae custos Octavius undae,'' to the 
wily stratagems of a huntsman preparing for the attack of his 
game; 

LucaniPhftTBal. — Sic dam pavidos fonnidine cerro0 

XV* 4S7. Clandat odorataa metaentes aen penns : 

A at dam dispoiitis attollat retia vans 
VeDator, tenet ore levia clamosa Molosai; 
Spartanos Cretasqoe ligat; nee creditur alii 
Sjlva cani, nisi qui pretio ▼estigia roHro 
Colligit, et pr8Bd& nescii httrare repertft, 
Contentaa tremalo monstrftase cabilia loro. 

— and Seneca implies the same, 



Act. I. so. 



SenecflB tit voa lazaa 

Hippolyt. TaeUU amibus ndttite habenas 

Teneant acres lofra MoIobboi , 
£t pagnaces tendant Creaaa 
Fortia trito vincula coUo. 
At Spartanos (gcnas est aadax 



Wase'a ^* " *^^ hanting oaed by tbe ancientB wai mach like that way which la at pre- 

Illustratioas, sent taken with the Ridndeare whicb is seldome hunted at force, or with hounds, but 

&c. c. VI. p. 61. QQgiy drawne after with a blood-hound, and foreatall'd with nets and engines. So 

did tliey with all beasts; and therefore a dog is neyer commended by tbem for 
opening before hee hath by aignes discovered where the beast lyeth in his layre, as 
by their drawing stiffe oar harbourers are brought to give right judgment. There- 
fore I doe not finde that they were curious in the musique of their hounds, or in a 
composition of tbeir kennell and pack, either for deepenesse or lowdaeise, or sweet- 
nesse of ciy like to os," &c« 
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Avidamqae fers) liodo cantos 
ProprioTe liga. Veniet tempos 
Cam latntn ca?a saxa sonent : 
None demissi nare sagaci 
Captent aorasa lnstraqne preno 
Qaerant nutro*^ 



1. The Canis dueim'f or lime-hoond of the middle ages, the ifiMaariif and lapnH 
t4^ of ancient gloaaarieay " qui odoriseqalk nare spelaa ferarmn, et diverticula depre* 
bendity" was ttmoffly allied to, if not identical with, the Skut-hnrnd of Scotland, 
die hlood-honnii, lyme'dog, or Umer (from the {yarn or leash with which he was led) 
of authors, employed in the porsoit of animals of chase, and the discoTeiy of murdecs 
and amhotcades* See the Glossaries of Spelman and Ducange, in voce. 

Skmoer defines the Lvnmer " Hyhris, i. e. canis Yilior ez cane sagace renatico 
osm MalosBO oopolato prognatns,"— and such prohably was the parent stock of this 
anch-ftmed dog. The Larariui of Caiua most have been a more nimble animal 
than the Sleot-hoond — " propter velocitatem et graiios feram nrget, et dtids captt." 
The Lgmer is fully treated of in De Langley's carious manascript intitled ffUSSVUv 
tt ^muff c« XX. et seqq. Moch also will be found relative to him in the Book of 
St. Alban's, Fooilloox, Turberville, and Blome : and he is particularly described by 
the Latin poet of Caen, onder the title of ^' Canis armillaris*" 

The following portrait by the^poet of Barga is worthy of exhibition : 

Ille qnidem molt4 virtute insignis, et usa 
Venandi, saltom si quaodo ingressos aperture est, 
Evinctos loro dominum trahit. Atque abi signa 
Invenit, aut auras acer persentit odoras, 
Pergit iter, rostrum et pressll vix. tollit ah herbft. 
Hue illoc ToWens ocolos, et singula solera 
Scrutatur : donee suhter virgulta latentem 
Conspezit leporem, et constrata cubilia fronde. 
Turn yero gressum cand& blanditos, et ore 
Accelerat, montemque omnam latratibus implet. 



Etymolog. 
Ling. Anglic* 

De Canihos 

Britannicis 

Libellus. 

Venationis 

Cerrinie Leges 

L. ir« 



P. A. Bargai 
Cyneg. L. t. 



He is the <* Previos it loro catulus devinctas " of Vaniere's PrsBdium Rusticum, 
L. XVI. Great, however, as was his celebrity in the sporting field of the cUsaic and 
middle ages, and even till a century and a half ago,— > 



syrcbsnd to and fra. 
To hunt the harte, the bare, the da, the ra,— 

the Ikmtft in a state of poxe blood, is considered ahnoit extiiict. 

2 M 



G. Douglas's 
Palace of 
Honour. 
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Gntii Cyneg. 
vt. 190. 



▼1.207. 



Hitherto we have said nolbiag of the race of sagacious huDttnf • 
dogs, most commonly known by the name of katmds,^ the Petronius 
of GratiuSy' the *Ayaaa€vs of Oppian, and the Segustan of Arrian.' 
The Petronius belongs to the family of fleet sagacious hounds ; 

« 

at te lere si qaa 
Tangit opna, paTidoeqae javat compellere dorcas, 
Aat Temita seqiii leporis vesdgia pai;vi : 
PetTonios (dc fama) canes, Toliicresqae SicambroSy 
£t pictam macule Vertraham delige fala^ 
Ocyot affecln mentis pinn^ae cacanit» 
Sed pmnit inventas, non in?entara lalentes 
lUa feias ; qua Petroniis bene gloria constaL 

We here see the distinction between the harrier and greyhound, the 
former nmaing (m scent j the latter on nght.* That llie Petronii 
opened as soon as they hit upon the trail of their game, before it was 
roused, is much regretted by the poet — 

Qnod ai la a Uu e pnaaaates gasdta loan 
Diasinalare feias tadtiqne accedere po«ent : 



Biimbsei 

Emend* in 

voce. 



HiatNat. 

L. 1. 265. 

Gloss. Arch. 

p. 114. 

Ejnsd. p. 7. 

l/Vase's Illiu- 

tiations. 

Axrian. de Yen. 
c. III. in not. 



TbeCoimtrey 

Pwrme^by 
C. BiarkhaJm. 

C. XXII. 



1. Hoimd is sometimes applied to ol/ dogs, as if Minahew's and Jonios's derivation 
of the tenn were correct — k xvyiSior dim. a k^mt : but in England the term most 
commonly signifies a hantiog-dog, to which sense the A. S. Aaiiltini, kniHm^ to por- 
■ae» to search afker^ affords a more probable root. 

2. The etymology of the term Pelrsatas is net of easy solation. By critics it has 
been fancifolly derived from the firmness, strength, and hardness of the feet of this 
▼ariety of dog ; in conseqafnoe of which he was enabled to run over rough and rocky 
ground without mjory — tt^miw tihrowr. Gesoer mentions a tribntary stream of the 
Tiber called Petronia, *' quod per petras inat" Spelmai», in his Glossary, ^ves 
PHtvMaHu^ as a synonym of Pttrnnvia, citing the above passage of Gratius ; and 
under Accqdcr, explune Peinmeidu» in a marginal note by ** e brmAet*" The 
Spanish use Pcrro, says Wase, as their conmion appellation of a dog. 

a. Sdineider sobstitulas 'E^nvioA fioc ^^^f^uaim, (ipin<ii — rfafe)— tfi» LatiD 
being Segosiiy aa l(» scv. lUymtoimt, Blancasd. 

4. " Greyhounds are onely for the ooarsing of all sorts of wilde baaata by 
swiftnesse of foot ; they doe not any thing more than their eies govern them untOb 
being led by a natural instinct or hatred which they beare to all sorts of wilde 
beasts."—'* Hounda^aie those whkb by vcxtoe of their scents, smells, or noses, do 
find out all manner of wilde beasts," &c— See the distinctions of the two raoea ad- 
mirably drawn by G. ItebbaoH p. W% oCSorflet's versien oC La liaiaon RnitiiiDa. 
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Ulk omna decos, qaod nunc, Metegoatet, babetif» 
CoDftwet Bjlvis ; ted virttts iirita dMimo est ! 

I, howeyer, they strikingly resemble their modern representa- 
tives ; for, with Ducange, I readily grant that the Canes Petronii 
" ii sunt quos Tu1g6 chiens courana appellamus." Whoever has 
heard the din of the fox or hare-chase, 

— whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds, ' Titos AndronK 

Replying shrilly to the well-tuned horns, *^"sc^ni, "* 

As if a doable hunt were heard at once, 

will grant that no Petronian pack could have been more noisy on 
the trail than their modem representatives. 

The Britannus sagax, ** the hound sagacious on the tainted ^^^'tr 
green/' next claims our attention. Of the Britannus bellicDsus we 
have already spoken under the first class. The earlier cynegetical 
writers are silent on the subject of British hounds : nor do they 
appear to have been known in Italy till towards the decline of the 
Boman empire; when, having been introduced into Celtic Gaul, 
their merits became gradually known in southern Europe. And 
here, in spite of the French encyclopedists, (the copyists of Messieurs £ncvcIop6die 
Dnfauville and Le Yerrier de la Conterie,) who gratuitously assume ^^ j^s ChaaMs, 
** qu'en general les chiens Anglois n'ont pas autant de noblesse que P* ^'^* 
les beaux chiens Francois/' — and that where the breed is improved, 
as they allow it to be in some cases, the amelioration is attributable 
to Norman crosses, — we must, with our native poet, claim the palm 
for Britain ; 

la thee alone, fair land of liberty ! Somemlle. 

Is bred the perfect hoond, in scent and speed Chaoe, B. x. 

As yet onrivaird, while in other climes 
Their virtue fails, a weak degenerate racel 

By name, British hunting-dogs (as distinct from the pugnacious 
class) are mentioned by the poets of Carthage and Anazarbus alone ; 
by the former, where singing the praises of different canine breeds, 
the merits of the blood of distant countries ; 



Nemenan. 
Cjfneg. vs. 12S< 
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Sed non Spvtanos tantiioi, tantiimTe MoloMot 
Pascendmn catolos : diviaa Britannia mittit 
Velooes,* nootruqae orbiB Tenatibna aptoe ; 

— ^by the latter, in the conclusion of his first cyn^etic, vs. 467, here- 
after cited. Of Nemesian's ** yeloces/' probably not of the saga^ 
cious class, I shall, in the sequel, speak. In the absence of any 
assigned habitat for the Petronius, may we not consider him indi- 
genous of Britain ?^ Our happy isle has eyer been famous for excel- 
lent breeds of hunting-dogs, for skilful sportsmen, and horses both 
fleet and patient of the chase. All the Celtic nations indeed, and 
our ancestors among the rest, were passionately addicted to the 
divensions of the field, considering the prosecution of such laboriomi 
callings a kind of apprenticeship and initiation for war. Thence the 
superiority of the Celtic breeds of sporting-dogs, and more especially 
of the Britannus sagax and Britannus bellicosus. With the latter, 
perhaps, the former may have been sent to Italy by the resident 
Procurator Cynegii, as worthy of admission into Roman kennels ; 
for at this early period I believe there were only these two native 
varieties of the canine race in Britain. In the field of battle, in 
public spectacles, and in the wolf and boar-chases, the bellicosus, 
the rival of the truculent Epirote, stood pre-eminent : and in the 
ordinary hunting of timid and fugacious quarry, the hound *^ naribus 



1. It in m J opinion that these veloces were greyhoonda, — which having been ex* 
ported from Gaul, their native soil, into Britain, were thence i^n sent to Italy ;— 
and tlierefore I have nothing to say about them here. The passage ia not of easy 
application — some commentators interpreting it as having reference to one vsrietj 
of hound, and somO to another : — 



Ovid. Metaro. 
L* III. vs. 365. 



pars invenit otraque canaaa. 

See some further remarks under the Vertragns of Class IIL 

2. Of what country were the Canes Petronii indigenous ? — : Vlilins daims them, 
without proof, for Belgium — denies all knowledge of them to Italy, beyond mere re- 
port — ^unceremoniously dissallowa the pretensions of Gaul — and, for reasons equally 
inadequate, thoee of Britain. But the latter, in my opinion, haa as well-founded a 
claim to the breed as Belgium. " 
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tttillBy" acquired an early name and character.^ For hideousnefls of 
aspect, and ugliness of shape, both were remarkable ; 

Si Don ad tpedem, mentituioiqtte decoret Gratii Cyneg. 

Piotiniis : hsc uoa eat catalia jactora BritanniB : ^'' l^^* 

— a notification of Ovid's contemporary, which may be interpreted 
of the sagacious with as much truth as of the pugnacious sorts. 

Modem ingenuity has taught British hounds of chase to pursue 
many yarieties of prey, *^ Alius leporis, alius yulpis, alius cervi, J. Caii de Ca- 
alius platycerotis, alius taxi, alius lutrs, alius mustelae, alius cuni- Ubellua. ' 
culi tantikm odore gaudet/' The dog does not. himself necessarily 
differ, for adaptation to different game ; and possibly, the old 
English Talbot was the parent stock, whence all the sub-varieties, at 
present found in the kennels of Great Britain, originally sprung,^ 
modified in shape and character by judicious breeding, and careful 
management as to quarry : ^ 



1. Under the Comm ofnoHcitf wg^x, ferarum indagaU^ €t sectaUr, the priroaiy Synopsis Me- 
definition of Ray, we may place the modem sob-varieties; the j^iii^ittiMrtiif sett ^^odica Anina- 
/■niM dqfreheuor of Ray, the Leverwrhu of Caius, and Venation udnar of Ray, pedum. 

The SoMgrnmariMi^ or blood-hoimd, is the Cants SeotieuM, mu SUutk'kmmd, of 



Gesiier's Appendix ; briefly therein described from Hector Boethius ; and answering 
to the Inductor of the Classical ages more nearly than to any other ancient type* 
He is beantiliiUy described by SomerriUe, and fiuthfally by Caios, and Holinshed ; 
nor it Tickell's sketch, in bis fragment on banting, unworthy of pemsal. 

The second sab-variety of the British bonnd of chase, the Leverarnu, harrier or 
foz-hoand, (" sont ez his," says Caius, "qui duos, at vulpero atque leporem, yariatis 
▼icibus sequi student,*') is the Cants ScoHeuB' migaXy vulgd dietut one Rache of 
Gesner's Appendii ; " the racche the whiche that men clepen the Rennyng hounde ** 
of the ftUtafHtn of ^amt, c. xim. fo. 69. 

Of the third sub-Tariety I shall presently speak under the Agasssus. 

For further particulars the reader is referred to Gervase Markham's dear, accurate, ^ 
and entertaining portraits of*' the slow," *' the middle-sized," and "nimble hounds," Contentments, 
copied by this laborious compiler from the earlier work of Duke Edmund of York, Booke i. c. i. 
above cited. He may also consult Ducange's Canis latrabilu, ossar. m 

2. I am happy to refer to the Historian of Manchester, in corroboration of this 
opinion. Skinner derives the name of the Talbot from the position of his tail — Etymolog. 
" Canis caodik reflezi prsditus, ^redo ab A. S. Tagl, nobis Tati, canda, et Bnian ^^^•-^'^tf^' 
exttk, ultra, foras ! " 

S. Ancient sportsmen were equally aware with theur modem descendants of the 
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Somerville's 
Chace, B. i. 



Midflammer 
Night's Dieuo. 



Somerrille'B 
Cbace, B. i« 



Btrongp heRTj, slow, bot flore, 
Whose em down-haofing firpm his thick rouxid hesd. 
Shall sweep the morning dew ; whose clanging Toice 
Awake the mountain echo in her cell. 
And shake the forest : the bold Talbot kind 
Of these the prime, &c. 

The hounds of Theseus would be correctly placed, (irom the de- 
scription of our great dramatic poet, upder the old English breed. 
With it they have more points in common than with their fabled 
progenitors ; 

My boonds are bied out of the Spartan kmdy 
So flew'dy so sanded, and their heads ave hung 
With ears that sweep away the mornuig dew ; 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap'd, like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in puTsait ; but match'd in month like bells, 
Esch under each. A cry^more tuneable 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Tbessal j. 

The vigorous and fleet Leverarius being a supposed representaUve 
of some ancient types, I cite the masterly picture of Somerville for 
the purpose of comparison with the classic poets of the Chase : 

See there with countenance blithe, 
And with a courtly grin, the fowning hound 
Salutes thee cowering ; his wide opening nose 
Upwards he curls, and his large sloe-black eyes 
Melt in soft blandishments, and humble joy ; 
His glossy skin, or yellow-pied, or blue, 
In lights or shades by nature's pencil drawn, 
' Reflects the varions tints -, his ears and legs 



Xenophon 
De Venat* 



necessity of keeping hounds, when once entered, steady to their particular game. 
Plutarch (irspl vokvwpayfioa^s) alludes to the attention they paid to this point of 
field discipline : ol Kwifyol robs o-k^Aokos obx iwrv 4KTp4r€<r$iu jcol SuSiCfir wwnw 
Hfi^Pf &\X& rots PvTJipaw tXnown col Ayoicpo^vo'i, KoBafAw o^t&p jcoI ftcporor ^iiAiir- 
Torrts rh aurOfipMif hrlrh oIk^^op Hpyop, Xenophon, passionately enamoured of th« 
hare-chase, would not allow his harriers to turn aside, and run riot, after foxes— 
tiapOopii yitp fi/eyttmi, nX h rf Mpti ot irorc trdpturuH^it is fatal to their steadi* 
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Fleckt here aadthete, in gay eaanell'd pride, 
Rifil the speckled pard ; hie rueh-gTown tail 
O'er luB broad back beads in an ample arch j 
On shoaldere clean, nprigbt and firm be stands ; 
His round cat-foot, straight hams, and wide-spread thighs, 
And his low^dropping cheit, coofesa his speed, 
His strength, his wind, or on the steepy hill. 
Or fSur-eztended plain ; in every part 
So well-proportion*d, that tbe nicer ddll ' 
' Of Phidias himaelf can't blaaM thy choke. 

The Talbot, whose portrait is also sketched by the Latin poet of 
Barga, as well as by the authors cited, is at present fallen into dis- P. A. Bargwi 
repute — ^his slowness of foot being scarce compensated by his keen- ^^* ^' 
ness of scent* The fleeter Leverarius, whose oonsimilarity with the 
Oratian Petronius almost approaches to identity, was apparently 
unknown to M. A. Biondi ; for he holds it quite impossible (like 
the elder Xenophon in regard to the fair capture of the hare with his 
&Xwircc/Scs at farce) that any hounds should have speed sufficient to De Canibot et 
run down a fox, without the aid of wily instruments of destruction.^ bd£! 
But the largest Yarietka of Someryille's last picture are found a 
match for the arch-felon, '^ yulpem captare dolosam," — the only 
apprott(A to the modern mode of punning whom, which the classics 
affimrd, is in the fourth book of Oppian's Cynegetics, where the cvfcs 
UkKia are evidently a pack of hounds, though we look in rain for 
the well-mounted hunters ; 

K§fM» V atr* \6j(0iffi9 hx^i/ios, otfre $p6xoun9, Cyneg. i v* 



1. The difficnl^ of oaring the fox is indicated, according to Bocbart, by mytho* Hieroaoicon 

logbts, b the fable of the Teomesian fox, the <<altem pestis" of Boeotian Thebes, ^' '"• ^- ''"* 

which, in the song of Sir Artbv Golding, 5^^^ ^^^ 

L. ¥11. 76t. 

^- wrought the bane of many a wight. The countrie folke did feed Goldmg^e 

Him with their cattle and themselves, ontill (as was agpeed) Orid's Metam. 

That aU the yoathfull genUeasen thai dwelled thereabout ^"^^ soTenth. 

Assemblingi pitcht their corded toyles the champion fields throagbout, 

But net, ne toyle was none so hie that could his wigbtnesse slop, 

He aaonnted over at his ease the highest of the top. 

Than every man let slip their giewnds, but he them all oustript 

And even ii nimbly as a bird im daliaaoe from them wbipt, &c« 
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Cjneg. III. 
▼s. 450. 



Martial. Epigr. 
L. X. £p. S7« 



fcal irvKOHMTi Mkoiffip 6Xiff9^M Bev^ow 
rol Kpcenpol w§p i&nts iamfun^l So^ii^orro. 

In no case does he fall an easy prey to the disturbers of his cunningly- 
wrought latibulum : 

hrrcar^ws oSJcura 96fu»fs, rpifrds re KoXihs 
rjiXAff ia^ ftAA^wK, fjefi fity 9riffip'op€s Hydp€s 
ii/i^l $6(nf Xox6ofPT€S ^h fipox^wffiw ftywyrat* 
itpyoKhi ytyiwtn rol hania hipUrtur$ai 
Ofipai 1^ iiptiOTipoun, jral i/yptvriipffi K&pfffvof* ' 

Even when, with the din of huntsmen and hounds, driven into nets, 
the entangled felon, according to Martial, still fights it out, to the 
no little discomfiture and injury of his canine antagonists; 

Hie olidam clamotns ages m retia Tulpem, 
- MordeMtque taoe aordida pneda canes . • • * 



Identical with the least of the hound tribe of the British isles, the 
Cants tenatieua minor of Ray's Synopsis, and Gharleton's Onomas- 
ticon, is the Oppianic Agasssus ; the deriyation of whose name has 



fSlan^Ut of 1. " Men taken hem witbe boundes," says De Langley, *' witfae greihonndea, 

tlKOlw. witbe haies and witbe parsnettis, bat he kitteth bem withe his teethe aa the tf*i>«5»^ff 

c. viii. to. 43. *^ ' 

of the wolf dootb but oat so sone." 

2. Looicer'a ratio vulphumdi in hia < venatas et aocnpium' shows in its accom* 

panying most spirited engraving the fox* chase of three centuries ago : 



VenatuB et 
Aucnpinm per 
J. A. Lonicer. 



Callida versuto capitor atratagemate vulpes : 
NoYit enim dubias mille doloaa nas, &c 

For the merits of the fox-chase, and its " commoditie of exercise/' see Sir Thomaa 
Eljot's * Tbe GoTemour,' Book i. c. xtiii. and for '< the flying of this cbase," see 
a Short Treatise of Honting, compyled for the Delight of Nohlemen and Gentlemen* 
by Sir Thomas Ckx;kaine» JBlnigbt — wherein be states '^ tbat tbe author hereof 
hath killed a foxe distant from the covert where hee was found fouxejeene miles alolt 
the ground with bounds,"— « run that would be deemed pret^ good, I suppose, even 
by the modem deaoendanti of any Nimzod k&ight. 
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Ritterahusius 

in Oppianum, 

p. 42. 



puzzled Brodaeus and other classic commentators not a little.^ With Brodasus in 
the hint that *Aya9aevs may be connected with Agassa of Macedo- ^\aq^' 

nia, Agatui a port of Apulia, the Thracian Agesms, and Agaikia a 
city of Phocis, no reason is alleged why a British dog should deduce 
his name from countries and places so remote. Of the existence of 
such a tiny hound of chase in this country, Rittershusius seems not 
to haye been aware. British dogs, he remarks, are exceedingly 
keen-scented, but he cannot divine why called small, /Saior ykvoiy 
being, in his days at least, of great size. Brodseus, too, ignorant of 
any other than the Britannus of Claudian, cannot reconcile the 
** Anglici canes prodigiosan staturae " of this poet, and his own 
experience, with the portrait of the Oppianic ^Ayaaaein,^ 

It is scarce necessary to observe that the dog in question has no 
affinity with the Agasaeus of Dr. Gains, who very absurdly borrows, 
for his gazehound, a name previously engaged by a totally different 
dog ; as if to gratify his etymological mania by connecting the terms 
Agasseus, a gaze, a gazehound — '' neque enim odoratu, sed pro- 
spectu attento et diligenti feram persequitur iste canis — ( Agasaeus, a 
gazehound) — etsi non sum nescius etiam apud Latinos Agasaei voca- 
bulum inter canum nomina reperiri '' — *^ Agasaeum nostri abs re qu6d J. Caii de Can. 
intento sit in feram oculo vocant." 

Camden has fallen into the same error with Cains, and confounded 



1. Nor 10 the etymology of the English term Beagle of more easy aolation. Skin- 
ner derives it from the French hugUr, mugire ; and Menage thinks, as the bounds 
were sent from Britain into Gaul, the name may be of British origin. A second Skinner Etv- 
deiiTation is proposed by the former philologist, founded on the diminutive molog. Angli- 



statnre of the dogs — cant piccoli — Ital. Canes minores. May not a third possible 
source of the name be found in the barbarous root bigla, vigilia, ezcubiie, from the 
Greek Bl^Aa, k Latino vigilia— 1 The watchful tricks of some of our terrier-beagles 
in a rabbit-warren, and Oppian's graphic sketch of the 'A^OMfirc^r* his wiles, &c. 
favour the notion. 

2. Janus Vlitios, who, as Wase remarks, " owns England to have been the school 
from which he took the dictates of his learned commentaries," relates the following 
anecdote of the tiny beagles of his day : " Sunt enim agasseei illi aded aliquandd 
exiles, et parvi, ut tres simul leporem in cubili suo invadentes viderim invitoe a prsedik 
sul^, cui mordicus inhaerebant, nihilominils eluctante relinqui. Et ipse binoe nutrivi 
aded delicatos et tenellos, ut manu un& totos circumambirem. Sed bi commensales 
potiuB, et Insui magis, quam ad veiiatum idonei habentur." 

2 N 
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the Agasseus of Oppian with the gazehound of Britain ; and even 
Ray has made the gazehound a yariety of the Canis venatietu sagax^ 
distinguished from his supposed eonsimilars of the same family by 
Synopsis Ani- mnuing on sight of his game — " qui aspectu feras insequitur." 
Countrey Con- From the following portrait, compared with that drawn by Mark- 
ham, we may decide the identity of the Agassaeus and Beagle : 



teotmentB, B. i. 

C. IV. 



Oppian. Cyneg. lori 94 ri aKvXAietnf yhos HXjufAow Ixy^vrhponf, 

L. I. ¥8. 467. ^^^^ ^^^ /irycUiis AjT<i{wr l^i^ hnKir 

Tohs rpd4>€P 6ypta ^v\a Bpercuwy oloAoMirwr, 
ahrhp hriKk'tfiffif a^ia 'Aywrffaiovs 6r6/t(fwcaf* 
rw ffroi fi4y€Bos fi^p ifiotiop o^iSaiwuri 
Xlxi'ois ohuZlouri rparffiitain icvrctro'i, 
yvphPf iurapHSrarow, \ufrUrpi'X09» 6fifuun tmB4r 

Kol BofiOfoa KVFMwruf ixaxfi^POP lo^f6pouru 
pipwi ^ a9rc ftdXurra mu^i^x^' iara^ *A7«ur<rf^f > 
need arifilfi invdptaros, iwti fcar& yaSoF Urrwp 
txPWP wbpiiuifw. tUya V^ ao^t, &XX& Jca2 tMfW 
ti/AMf iitpiip^ fiAka mwiivaaBai itdrpip^. 

Let the reader compare these little pet-like, weakly, crooked, lank, 
wire-haired, dull-looking creatures, keen however, and excellent of 
nose, with his own experience of the beagle's type and properties, 
and the representations of authors.^ 

The poet gives some amusing instructions for breaking in the 
puppy of the Agassaeus ; 

EJQsd. iFB. 469. o^r^ Hy' tHi^ 

&fMfi, ^pytda re XoTwcdys 6v^ &l>rfi^s, 
fX^ia /juurrwi re icor^ x^^'t f^ ^* ^ 



1. A clerer representation of a pack of small, long-eared, beagle terriers at their 
wonted sport of rabbit-catching is given by J. Stradanas, in his S8th plate, with an 
explanatory quatrain by K. Dufflens : 

Venationes Callidus effossis latitare cuniculos antris 

Feianim. Et generare solet Vemm persaepe catelli 

Anglorum celeres fallont pecns : ore prehendunt 
Illusum : prasdam Tenatorique ministrant. 
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comparing his restleasness to that of a young woman in travail with 
her first child, 

&s V tr* Tts Ko^ffn Tiinvrov rcpl yil^ira fr^kfynis Ejasd. vs. 40S. 

wpm-orSieos Xox^pcrcr dr* itUp€im rvrtura, k, r. X. 

The praises of the little beagle have been celebrated in Greek and 
Latin, verse and prose. Amongst the modem poets, he is found in 
the Album Dianae Leporicidae of Jac. Savary, under the title of 
** ululatorum ordo minorum " — " gens parvis devota feris ;" and ^'*^' "• P* ^®* 
placed in the kennels of Britain — still sufficiently marked by her 
insular, geographical position, and the staunchness of her canine 
breed, but, unfortunately for the loyalty of Savary*s own country- 
men, no longer exclusively characterized by the traitorous, regicide 
spirit of her inhabitants : 

losala qoos gigoit septem vicina trioni. 
Terra canam laudata fide, damnata niorum 
PerfidiS^, Regitque sui execranda craora, &c. 

He is also mentioned by Angelinus Gazaeus — see the Lagographia 
Curiosa of PauUini. Of the Greek portrait of Arrian we shall pre- 
sently speak, under the Segusian dog. 

It is to Gervase Markham, our ** English master of economical 
philosophy ,'' as Wase calls him, that we are indebted for the fullest 
description of '' the little beagle, which may be carried in a man's 
glove ;" — *^ bred," says Gervase, " for delight only, being of cu- 
rious scents, and passing cunning in their hunting, for the most part 
tiring, but seldome killing the prey, except at some strange advan- 
tage." << Their musicke is very smalle, like reeds, and their pace Coontrej Con- 
like their body, onely for exercise, and not for slaughter." ^^ ^^^ i^ '*' 

The Segusian dog mentioned by Arrian, in the third chapter of his 
Treatise on Coursing, as a sorry brute, quick-scented, with a pitiful 
and dolorous whine, instead of bark — rough and unsightly, and the 
more high-bred the more ugly — I believe to be identical with the 
last variety. The Bithynian has devoted an entire chapter of his 
entertaining and original manual to a description of the 'Eyovff/ac 
Kuv€% : whose name, he tells us, is derived from a Celtic people,^ 



1. Casar places the Seguriani in Gallia Celtica — " Hi sunt extra provindani trans Cffsar deB. G« 
Rhodanum primi." Why, then, may we not toppose these bounds correctly deno- ^* '* ^®* 
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amongst whom they were first bred, and held in repute for their 
nasal sagacity. For a full description of these smaller hounds of 
Gaul, the reader is referred to the cited chapter ; and attached to 
my translation of the same, he will find a few illustrative notes. 
The remarks of Belin de Ballu, in his Animadversiones in Oppia- 
num, show strange misapprehension of the ancient distinctions in the 
AnImadTen. in Celtic kennels. The chiena courans of modem France are not the 

Uppian.Cjneg. 

1. 373. oiiprpayoi kvv€s of the younger Xenophon ; nor are the latter's 
'Eyovfflai the ** genus canum, quorum pili instar yelleris oyium 
crispantur," as incorrectly stated by this most learned editor of the 
Greek poet of the chase. The Segusians are rather the bigles of the 
present day — perhaps the hassetSf a small variety of terrier-beagle, 
used in rabbit-hunting. ^ 



SeeH.Siephan. 

Schediasm. 

IV. 2. 



Do Cange 
GIoBsar. in 

T0C6* 



A preface to 
tlie Reader. 



minated by Arrian ? — why may not Ibeir title be of local origin, as aj/umed by him, 
rather than connected with their sagacious qaalitiet, as ntppcted by Vlitiua t who 
woald view them as Canes S£§^u»U vol SecMtH — the latter term being applied to the 
Canes Inductores — << quia hominem aeqaentemdncit Indnctora" with which the Dotch 
annotator holds the Segusian to be identical. Spelman ennmeratea the synonyms 
of ieguttMSf as seusw, Beunut, &c. &c. — See Gloss; Arch. p. 114. and derives them a 
uquendo, Eccard more correctly, I think, refers to the German mtchen, or rather 
Saxon $euken investigare, whence iucher, $euker investigator, and with a Latin 
termination, iuehins^ aeueim, seutius, secusius, sfg^ivs, &c. The Spaniards, 
according to Wase, '^ have a blood-hound which is called vn podeneo" of small 
stature, with which they " prick throngh the woods, or follow any chase." Possibly 
Vlitius may have had this hound in his eye when he interpreted the Canes Segusii 
as Inductores. 

1. There is no variety of sagacious dog, no style of hunting, to which the prefatory 
encomiums of Wase axe more strictly applicable, (howerer quaint the language in 
which they are conveyed,) than the beagle tribe, and their various chases. " It is 
admirable/' says this friend of Edmund Waller, *< to observe the natorall instinct of 
enmity and cuhning, whereby one beast being, as it were, confederate with man, by 
whom he is maintained, serves him in his designee upon others. A curious mind is 
exceedingly satisfy *d to see the game fly before him, and after that hath withdrawn 
itselfe from his sight, to see the whole line where it hath pass'd over with all the 
doublings and cross-works, which the amazed beast bath made, recovered again, and 
all that maze wrought out by the intelligence which he holds with dogs : this is most 
pleasant, and, as it were, a master-piece of natural magique," &c. See also Gervase 
Markham's Countrey Contentments, B. i. c. iv. 
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CANES VENATICI. Class III. 



CANES CELERES. 

Htf pedibua eeUreM* 

This class,^ by far the least numerous of the three, contains only 
the Vertragusor Vertraha,' and possibly the Sicamber ; — of the latter 
of whom I have nothing to communicate — being neither mentioned 
by Xenophon, Pollux, Oppian, nor Nemesian. If he be, as has 
been supposed, a Belgic hound, he cannot be the boar-hound of Silius 
Italicus, without losing his claim to admission on our present file. 
No Canis Venations can be enrolled here, who runs otherwise than 
on figkt of his game ; — it is his characteristic property — ^ 



Claadian. de 

laad. Stilicon. 

L. III. 



1. The swift-looted dogs of onr third class are incloded, we may snppose, in 
M. F. Cavier's first diTision ; having the head much elongated, the parietal bones 
insensibly approaching each other, and the condyles of the lower jaw placed in a 
horiiontal line with tlie upper cheek teeth. 

2. Having had an opportunity of conralting Conrad Heresbach's '<Thereatice" Tberentices 
since the earlier part of this work was printed off, I may here subjoin the learned ^mp^odinm^ 
epitomiser's description of the g^eyhonnd type : — '* aliud genas Venaticomm, qoos 

leporarios et emistarios vocant ac vertagos;— bos querimus, qui sintcorpore procero, 
agiti et expedite, craribos prioribus ezcelsioribns, capita longiusculo, neqae camoso 
Bed levi, craribns brevibos atque erectis, ocolis micantibus, pectore toroto, csBtnis 
ezpeditis membris^ nui qndd clnnes latinsculos habentes magis probantnr, et candid 
longit et levi, non hirsatiU Vidimns tamen e Norwegi& et insal& Thulas addoctos 
pemidtate non volgari* qai et caudik et corpora toto Tillosi erant. Verdm hi non ad 
sagadtatem sed ad velocitatem usorpantar. Ejus generis snnt Britannici, simnl et 
pemidtate et robore Talentes, nisi qood corpore yasto, cervis perseqnendis magis 
idonei.'* The latter are doubtless Caledonian deer greyhounds* 

S. This property, I allow, is impaired in certain modem individuals of the Celtic 
family, hereafter mentioned, in whom the admixture of nasal sagacity indicates im- 
purity of blood, and degeneracy from the parent stock. The lines of Oratius, 
descriptive of the greyhound's speed, and keenness of vision, have been already dted 
nnder the Sagacious class : EngUtked by Wase, (Midem venUmM^ the good man's 
only poetical merit) they run thus : 



— chuse the grayhonnd py'd with black and white. 
He runs more swift then thought oc winged flight; 
But courseth yet in view, not hunts in traile, 
In which the quick Petronians never faile. 



A Poem of 

Hunting, &e* 

Englithed by 

C. Wase, Genu 

1654. 
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Gratii Cyneget. premit iDTentas, non inyentara latentes 

and therefore the Belgian— Canis occultos agiiat cum Belgicus apros 
— must be banished from hence to the sagacious class : amongst the 
inductores of which division , I have already placed him as a lime- 
hound. 

The best description of the type of the present class vrill be found 
in the copious Manual of Arrian^ c. iv. v. and vi. — ^introduced by the 
memorable summary at the conclusion of c. iil. — rt/y be Ibiav, koKSp 
Ti j(pfifAd elaif Kara re rov$ ofOaXfjiovs al yeyraiorarai avrSv icai Kara ro 
ffwfia dnay Kai rijv rplxa Kal rriv ypday' ovrti rats, re iroiKiXais hrayBei 
TO voiKiXorf Kal 6aats AirX$ fg J(p6a iarlv kjcoariX^i Ka\ avni, Kal iariv 
^hunov diafjLa 6,vSpi BfipevriKf, And the following of Nemesian, who 
may be designated the poet of the pedibus eeieres, as Gratius of the 
bellicosi, is correct as far as it goes ; 

Nemesian. Elige tunc carsa facilem, focilemqne recona, 

Cyneget. ^^q humili de ffente cmnem. Sit croribas altis, . 

V*. 106. . . 

Sit rigidisy multamque gent sub pectore lata 

CoBtaram sob fine decenter prona carinam^ 

Quae sensim rursiis Bicc& se colligat alvo, 

Renibos ampla satis vadis, diductaque cozas, 

Cuiqoe nimis molles fluitent incursibus anres. 

Nor must I omit the beautiful and minutely faithful portrait of the 
Greek poet of Anazarbus, though aware that it has been, appropriated 
to a variety of the nare sagaces, and that Rittershusius does not 
allude to any supposed resemblance to the Celtic dog in his commen- 
tary on Oppian. Bearing in mind, however, that this erudite 
scholar had only the writings of Xenophon and Pollux, and the 
scanty lines of the Faliscian and African poets, to aid his attempt to 
give name and place to a doubtful animal ; — had no authorities to 
consult, particularly dedicated to the pedibus celeres in opposition to 
the nare sagaces, to whose cause, and that of the bellicon, the 
Greek Cynegetica were exclusively, and the Latin principally con- 
fined, (for the treatise of Arrian was at that period undiscpvered in 
the Vatican,) — ^ and therefore could not assimilate the Oppianic . 
hound to the Celtic type ; — I am not at all surprised that he has left 
this resemblance unnoticed. Subsequent commentators following in 
his footsteps, the Celtic dog has been as entirely disregarded on Op« 
pian's page, as if he had been never admitted on his muster-roll. 
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The courser, I am coDfidenty will recognize many of the features, as 
well as the wonted quarry, of his favourite hound, in the following 
extract; — which, if it cannot be exclusively appropriated to the Ver- 
tragus of Celtica, will assuredly admit only the swiftest of the saga- 
cious class to a participation 'of its type : 

icow^v ityKrivw, mwyol artxfioiei^ omnral* 
Kdpxapov, iierdiunf rt\i9ot tnSfiM, fimk V tinpB& 
oieera \9WTa\4oun fr^purrihXoiv^ C/jJpttrai" 
^ifi^ fiiyiecSai^f Kol (rrffita y4p$9 Kparath, 
€ip4a' rif wp6(r$€P 94 r* iXi(oT4pm t^c Ktnw, 
ipBvrn^tts k^Xmw rtufooX 8oXix4pcfff Urroif 
tbpits &fi4ntXiTM, rKwp&v htucdpata raptA, 

ffrpiippli y iierdiiSs re WXot HoXix^o'iuos odp4> 
roun fAp rayaourty i^K>wki{dirro 9p6/tiotffi 
96picois, iiV ixA^iffiy, iMKXiwM rt kaymf. 

The advocate of the Celtic hound may allege, in support of his in- 
terpretation, that such ancient dogs as ran on scent were more or less 
long-eared,^ — being so represented on the monuments of antiquity ; 
— ^and may ask how the small ears of Oppian's dog, if interpreted of 
the sagacious class, are to be reconciled with 'the representations of 
Tempesta, Montfaucon, and others, and the down-hanging ears of 
modern Canes Venatici of the keen-nosed class ? Again — as the Cili- 
cian was a perfect adept at versifying with the materials furnished by 
his predecessors, and certainly made the best use of their labours, is 
't not improbable that he should have altogether omitted the Celtic 
greyhound, so faithfully portrayed by the younger Xenophon, (with 
whose description that of the poet in no essential point differs,) and 
have mentioned two varieties of sagaces and one of bellicosi, to the 
entire neglect of the Vertragus type ? 

The deficiencies, if .any, of his classical predecessors have been 
judiciously and tastefully supplied by the elaborate pen of Bargseus : 



Oppian. 

C^neget. i. 

Ts. 401. 



1. Xenophon'a foxite has small ears, (anlcss with Vlitina we read ira tuucfA,) and 
Anian's Celt large, down- falling ean,- as if broken — small and stiff ones being deemed 
a blemish in the greyhound. Bat in other respects the ears of the Oppianic hound 
closely resemble Anian's type, and also Nemesian's — both confessedly Celtic See 
Arrian de Venat c. v. 7. and Nemesian. Cyneg. vs. 112* 
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V, A. Bargm Sin antem tete oblectant, qui pnemia carta 

Cynegeu L. v. Carta petont, celeriqae fogli lata equon verrant : 

Elige quo8 Tultoa triates, deniisBaque corvii 
Ornat, et argutum aaprm atant lumina rostrum 
Nigra quidem, sed qua malto splendore coroacant* 
Ollia 08 ingena ad tenipora pend debiacit, 
Lataqae frona tenaea conaorgero anapicit aurea. 
Ac Telati coluber frigua perpeaaoa in altia 
Terrarum latebria byemet e£fugit aqooaat, 
Moxque aded aab vere novo jam aole calente 
Exiit, et multo se auscitat improbus ptta, 
Ac ai forte aliqaem propida peraenait euntem, 
Ezplicat immenaos orbea, atqoe ardous e£fert 
Carricem, et rigido aummam capite aera findit. 
Vergat bomi propior atomacboSy lateque pateacat 
Pectaa : et hand longb innatant craribas armi 
Sablimei : tom prona aula extantia costia 
Et latem, et lumbia qua jongitar alvna obeais, 
Flrean animis calidam oatendant, et viribua acrem. 
Fnadpad clanea inter ai atzicta anpremoa 
IHa demittant caadam, qoas corrat ad imam . 

Tenaia, abi eztremli viz tandem in parte reaidat : 
Et panrnm aeae ainuana deflectat in orbem. 
At Terd tereti pronat vestigia planti. 
Que apatiia digitoa noaqoam discludat apertis, 
£t moltam aolidoe panlatim corret in onguea. 
Lelapia baud aliam formam mirata vetuataa 
Eaae refert, &c« 

Let the rvMv KeXrcicos of Arrian be the claasic prototype of the 
modern greyhound — the Canis Gallicus of Ovid ^ — whose style of 



1. For a beautiful image of tbe Celtic greyhound tbe reader ia referred to Pere 
Montfiuicon, L* Antiquity ezpliqu^e. Tom. izi. Lit. it. pi. 176. A medallion from tbe 
arch of Conatantine ezhibita the Emperor Trajan with bia huntsmen, accompanied by 
a type of tbia dog, tbe moat elegant which antiquity baa traaamitted to aa« It baa 
been copied on stone for the preceding'work by Meaara. Day and Haghe ; who have 
added to oar embelliabmenta Cbryaia and Aura from an ancient gam— Lelapa from 
Tempestar— and aome apirited oadinea from the antique. But I have moat pleaanre 
in referring my readera to the genuine Celtic exemplara — the veloces catuli— of the 
Townley collection of the Britiah Muaeum, faithfully lithographed by the same artiata. 
Iliia beautiful group of greyhound puppiea, in white marble, waa found by Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton in tbe year 1774, at Monte Cagnolo, part of the iilU of Antoninas Pins, 
near the ancient Lanariom, beyond the " lucua et ara Dianas/' of the Via Appia. A 
aecondf nearly aimilar» was disoorered at the lame place, and purchased by Yiaoonti 
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coursing is sketched to the life in the well-known, and often<-cited 
simile ; 

Uc canis in vacuo leporem cum Gallicos arvo Ovid, Metanb 

Vidit ; et hie pnedam pedibus petit, ille talotem : ^' '• "*' ^**- 

Alter inhaeauro aimilia, jam jamqne tenere 
Sperat, et eztento stringit vestigia rostro ; 
Alter in ambigno est, an sit deprensus, et ipsis 
Moniboa exipitur; tangentiaque ora relinquit. 

As when th' impatient greybonnd, alipp'd from far, Dryden'a 

Bounds o'er the glebe to course the fearful hare, ^^^'* Metam. 

She in her speed does all her safety lay, 
And be with doable speed pursues the prey; 



for the Vatican Museum. Of an earlier date, however, than these most interesting 
groupes. Is the medallion selected as the frontispiece of the present work. For 
although the triumphal arch, whence it it was originally copied, was not erected till 
about A. D. 800. that arch was a piece of architectural patch-work, made np of the 
spoils of earlier structures — its medallions and principal ornaments being derived from 
one 200 years older, commemorative of Trajan's victories over the Dacians and Par- 
thians, — amongst the former of whom, on the authority of Arrian, deer-coursing was 
an established sport in the beginning of the second century. About the latter period, 
or at the very close of the first century, the medallion of the frontispiece was probably 
wrought ; whereas the Monte Cagnolo groupes, if executed expressly for the decora- 
tion of Antoninus's villa, were half a century later. 

I know of few other authentic representations of the oviprpvyos k6co», — unless the 
varying type of Dian's canine attendant, on antique gems, lamps, coins, relievos, ik/r ii t 
&c. (the most beautiful of which is on the Sicilian coins of Augustus Cassar); ^0. 21. &c. 

— — k6w Callimach. 

'Apr^/u9os, fJTiSTe Borjs 5t€ votdctTai 6yfnis, **• "* Delum, 

tr« ftj^cipa wp* rxv€<nv, o«ara V atnrit ^'^ ^^' 
6f6ii fidk*, ally kroifta Bnjs 6iro8^x^ai dfioKX-fiv • •• 

approach, in any instance, near enough to the courser's hound to be deemed a like- 
ness — sometimes a beagle, sometimes a foxite, at other times a greyhound, let the 
reader compare the outlines of Beger and La Chausse, seemingly of the Celtic type, 
with the lop-eared harrier of Viscooti and Guattani, (Diana ed Eeate combatlono an Museo Chiara- 

GiganH,) and the prick-eared lurcher of the same authors, (Diana ed ApoUo,) and ^"^^^^ 1** ^vii. 

T XVIII 
then decide on the admissibility of the effigy in this place. 

To the medalUon of Vaillan^ of small dimensions, but of singular beaoty, exhibiting Goltzii Numis- 

a brace of greyhounds in the act of seizing a deer— copied here in outline as a vignette "^r^ Graecus. 

— may be added four impressions of the same hound, in four different attitudes, most f. 7. g. 9. i0. 

elegant and charscteristic, on coins or medals of the isle of Cy thnus, one of the Cy- 

elades; and a stag pursued by a greyhound, in Recueil d'Antiquit^s, Tom. x. p. 219* 

2 o 
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0*erran8 her at the sitting tarn, and licks 

Hi^ chaps in vain, and blows upon the flix : 

She 'flcapesy and for the neighbouring covert strives, 

And guning shelter, doubts if yet she lives. 

I^aosanias in ^nd agaiD, in the fable of Laelaps, the far-famed ^' grewnd " of 

Bceoticis. 

Bci^otia ; 



C. XI z. 

Ovid. Metam. 
L. VII. vs. 781. 



GoIding*s 
Ovid's Metam. 
Seventh booke. 



J. Dareii Ve- 
nusini Canes. 



Tollor 60 capioqne novi spectacula cnrsus : 
Qna modo deprendi, modo se subducere ab ipso 
Vnlnere visa fera est : nee liroite callida recto. 
In spatiumque fogit ; sed decipit ora seqnentis, 
£t redit in gyrum, ne sit suus impetus hosti. 
Imminet hie, sequiturque parera : similisqae tenenti 
Non tenet, et vacoos exercet in aera morsus. 

I gat me to the knap 
Of this same hill, and there beheld of this strange coarse the hap, 
In which the beaste seemes one while caught, and ere a roan would thinke, 
Doth quickely give the grewnd the slip, and from his biting shrinke. 
And like a wilie foxe he runs not forth directly out. 
Nor makes a winlas over all the champion fields about. 
But doubling and indenting still avoydes his enmies lips. 
And turning short, as swift about as spinning wheele he wips. 
To disappoint the snatch. The grewnd pursuing at a inch 
Doth cote him, never loosing ground ; but likely still to pinch. 
Is at the sudden shifted off: continually he snatches 
In vaine : for nothing in his mouth save onely aire he catches. 

Nor will the reader of modem Cynegetica forget the vivid sketch of 
Fterelas's course by the Latin poet of Venusium : 

Ocyus insequitur Pterelas, cursuque citato 
Intervalla fadt lati decrescere campi. 
Jam propior propiorque micat, jam captat hianti 
Summa pedum rostro, jam terga fugacia stringit. 
lUe pavet, flezoque obliquat tramite cursus, 
£t dabi& trepidans formidine, jaroque teneii 
Se putat, et nirsum tangentis ab ore recedit, 
Fataque momento sibi prorogat, aemula donee 
Rostra levis mexgat miserendo in corpore victor, 
Fulmineus victor, gemino cui tramite lumboe 
Spina sabit graciles, &c. 

The many portraits of these classical and semi-classical Cynege- 
tica will be fitly closed with the following elegiac verses on a Canis 
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Venatrix, whose characteristic attributes, pathetically written on a 
monumental stone by an unknown hand, but at once applied by us 
to the Celtic type, exemplify in the entonabed a few of the anecdotes 
of Arrian's Horm6 : 



£pitaphiumCaMi$ Venatrieis, 

Gallia me gesuit, nomen mihi divitis ondaB 

Conclia dedit, formae nominis aptus hoDOB. 
Docta perincertas audax diacuirere silvaa, 

Collibus hireutaB atqae agitare feras. 
Non gravibtts ▼ioclu nnquam consueta teneri, 

Verbera nee niveo corpore seva pati. 
Molli namqae tina domini domineqae jacebaro, 

Et noram in strato lassa cubare toro. 
£t plus, qoaiii licuit muto, canis ore loquebar, 

Nalli latratUB perttmaere xneos. 
Et jam fata subt, parta jactata rinistro, 

Qnam nanc sob panro manaore terra teget. 

The early history of the greyhound is confounded with the £pi- 
rote, as if they had a common lineage — a mistake which has arisen 
from their being considered equally of Grecian origin — whereas the 
greyhound has no connexion with ancient Greece. Fable, however, 
assigns them a common descent from the Laelaps of BcBotia,^ — from 
whom also sprung other dogs of classic fame. The history of this 
celebrated hound, and the lineage and geographical distribution of 
his descendants, are particularized in the Cynegeticon of Bargaeus : 

Ilium autem specie, prsstantem animisqne superbum 
Cynthia dilecte dederat pro munere Nympb»: 
Ipsaque mox jnveni £olida : genialia pottquam 
Fulcra tori, et dalceis iterum conjunxit amores, 
Jncondumque dhu foTit complexa mariUim. 
Cujus ope innumeras sjlvia pnedatos, et agris 



Poets Latini 

Minores. 

Wemsdorf. 

Tom. I, p. 121. 



P. A. Bargei 
Cyoeget. L. y« 



1. " The first greyhound/' says Topsel, (translating what Pollnx had related of the History of Foor- 

Molosaian,) " was that of Cephalns, fashioned by Vulcan in Monesian brass, and footed Beasts, 
when he liked his proportioD, he also quickened him with a soul, and gave him to Ju- ^^^ j 

piter for a gift, who gave him away again to Europa, she also to Minos, Minos to Fro- ethers, p. 115. 
ciis, and Procxis to Cephalns, &c. 
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Ille fens, ne tanta olim sabUts p^riret 
Ant morte, aat sterUi moz accedeote tenectk, 
£t caderet dmul eztmcto com Lslape nitns : 
Sabjedtqne canein, flobolemqoe e matre recepit 
Optatam, Cretcque altro concessit habendam. 

Inde antem Tobis auctft jam prole nepotea 
AUatoa Grans primiim accepistis Amjclae, 
Tempore qao gemini fidimnma pectora fratres 
Nunc lepores canibus, cursu nimc dorcadas acreis, 
£t nunc Tnnario cenras in littore agebant ; 
^ripedes cerras, qnibos baud yelocior unqoam 
£yolat .£oHi8 aqoiio dimiasns ab antris. 
Nee fdit ipsa din tarn magni muneris ezpers 
Epiros. Miscere genns monstravit : at ollis 
Ingentes animi, aolersqoe indoitria crevit. 

Arrian, from whose Manual of Coursing I purposely abstain to 

quote at length, because the reader can refer to my translation with 

De Venatione. little trouble, calls the greyhound by the barbarous title of obip^ 

rpayos xiwr,^ expressly stating that he is so denominated in the Celtic 



H. Stepbani 1* ^® etymology of this barsh-soonding term is more readily elucidated by 
Schediasm. tmdng it in the Celtic, than in the Latin language ; from the latter of which Heniy 
* StepbenSyOn the authority of Toraebos, attempts a fanciful derivation. *' FeriroirM — 
PeriraguM'—FerirahuB — ex eo nimirum qudd feram tnkiU ad dominam. Uteri g lo- 
cum litem h accipiente, sicut tragnlam nomen a trdundo habere grammatici affir- 
mant.'' He does not, bowever, attach mocb &itb to the derivation, though favoured 
by Martial's Epigram, 

Martial. Epig. jjon sibi sed domino venatnr Vertragns accr, 

^* ' lUesuro leporem qui tibi dente feret ; 

Adr. Tumebi tnd Tumebus himself, when proposing it, says *' Scio ego jocularem istam visum iri 

Aoversar. andadam, et risua excitaturam." Ridiculous enough assnredJy it is ! The greyhound 

Tery rarely brings the hare to his keeper, often devours it— besides, the bearing of 

bis game to his master is not peculiar to this dog, Oppian mentioning the same 

quality hi tKe 'Aytunrwit — 

Cyneg. L. i. koL yw^<rw kxinf ^6fno¥ fUytuf AyruEircMr, 

TB. 624. 24ca ^4poi fuy4my re, fiapw6fJLvos t« vcA^oi . 

Seeing that this derivation could not be upheld, young Gerard Vossins endeavours 
to adapt his etymology to the little light which Arrian himself throws upon the name, 
deriving it from veertigk or veirdigh, nimble. But we shall approach nearer to the 
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tongue, not from any particular people, like the Cretan, Carian, and 
Spartan hounds, but from his quality of speed, as some of the Cre- 
tans are distinguished by certain peculiarities of character. Here, 
however, our author's ignorance of the Celtic language has led him 
into an error. Being unable, probably, to explain a term which 
had reached him in a corrupt form, he falsely derived it from the 
dog's most characteristic property, dvo rfis ^icvrtiTOs : whereas in 
truth it is compounded of Felt, a plain or open country,^ the '' ar- 
▼urn yacuum " of Ovid, and racha, a hound of chase ; ^ and conse- 



J. Vlitu 
VenaU Novaat. 



true root by referring to the passage of Gratios, in which the nine dog is mentioned 
under the title of Vertraha ; 

At te leve si qua 
Tangit opos, paTidosqae javat compellere dorcas, 
Aftt versQta seqni leporis vestigia parri : 
Petronios, acit fama, canes, Tolucresque Sicambros, 
£t pictam macnl& Verirakam delige ftdsft, 
Ocyor affectn mentis pinn&qoe cucairit, 
Sed premit inyentas, non inventora latentes 
Ulaferas. 



GratiiCyneg. 
vs. 190. 



Spelman, citmg thii passage, reads VeUrahnm, and gives msny synonyms of the same 
in the column of hu Gloss. Arch. ' de Canibus Vetenim' — bat all more or less cor- 
mpL The correct term would be Veltracka, which bai been changed to VeUrachmi, 
Verlrdduu, Vertniguij in which last form it is found in our readings of Arrian— Od^p- 
rpayos. Du Cange suggests Velt-jagherey campestris Venator, ex velt campus, and 
jagkere venator, as another probable source of Veliragua or Verirugut. See his 
Glossary, in voce. 

The reader need not be informed, that in the term Ob4ffrpte/os Arrian employs the 
Greek ob, as the nearest approach to the initial V-^whetber using the digarama (the 
V of Dionysios of Halicarnassus, the F of Dr. Marsh) as his prefiztire, I leave to 
others to determine. 

1. From the term VeUri$ or VeUrakus is derived the class of huntsmen denomi- 
nated Veltrarii of the court of Charles the Great, <' qui veltres custodiebant :*' of 
which class, at a later period, were the masters of the leash whom the lords of the 
manor of Setene, in Kent, famished as the condition of their tenure to Edward I. 
and II. to lead three greyhounds when the king went into Gascony ; " so long as a 
pair of shoes of four-pence price should last" — " donee pemsus fuit pari solutarum 
pretii iiij d." Neither Blount nor Stmtt appear to have been aware of the origin of 
the term Vdirariui. 

3. The Saxons used rocAa, and oar oldest writers rache and braehe* Thomas the 



Spelman 
Gloss. Arch. 
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Tenures. 

pp. 9 and S5« 
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Encyc. Method, quently signifies a champaign-dog, un Ihrier de plaine, a hound 
^^2*90^' ^^^?^^ for coursing over an open country. 

The Yertagus, or Tumbler, (** qudd se, dum praedatur, vertat/' 
&c.) I scarce need observe, has no affinity whatever with the ohifh- 
rpayos Kvutv of Arrian. By Dr. Caius, in his Libel! us de Canibus 
Britannicis, he is fully described ; nor are his tricks forgotten by 
the Latin poet of Caen ; 



Jac. SaTary 

Alb. Dianae 

Leporicidtt. 

p. 5. 



Seqae volotantes, ladisque cunicalnm amicis 
Fallentes, pnedas coUudentesque futursB, 
Informat catulos Angli solertia nanos. 

The files of classical antiquity afford no counterpart to the British 
Tumbler, unless it be in the Vertagus of Martial — a dog already 
allotted to the Celtic family, as, in some copies of the epigramma- 
tist, written Vertragus. 

It remains for me to mention the distinctions which have been 
made by naturalists in the greyhound type of our own islands,^ and 



Propheaia 
ThoniflB de 
Erseldoun. 



Rhymer, the earliest uf Scottish poets, has raehes in the retinue of hU elfin qneen — 
** and racket cowpled by her ran'* — and again in Sir Tiistrem (Fytte Srd.). " KocAet 
with hem thai lede." See Scott's Glossary, in loco. 

The old metrical charter, granted by the Confessor to Cholmer and Dancing in 
Essex, reads — 



Foar greyhounds, and six bracket 
For hare, fox, and wild cattes. 



Book of 
St. Albac's. 

Tlie Prologue. 
vs. 100. 



Booke I. 



And the words raeke and hracke are of frequent occorrence. in the 0UtS^itt Of ^mf , 
the Book of St. Alban's, and our early poets. See Blount's Ancient Tenures, pp. 2. 
26. and 104. 

1. The term greyhound has confounded English etymologists as much as that of 
Vei tragus has puzzled Latin commentators. It is variooslj spelt by our old 
English writers : as grekoumde by Juliana Bemers, '* a grekaunde sbolde be heeded 
lyke a snake " — greikounde by Chaucer, " greikoundet be hadde as swift as foul of 
flight." Lord Bemers writes *' graykounde ;" Junius, *' graihound ;*' Gesner, 
^^ grewkownd :" Harrington, "grewnd;** and the latter contraction is of frequent 
occurrence in Golding*s translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 

And even as when the greedy grewnde doth course the sillie hare, 
Amiddes the plaioe and champion fielde without all covert bare. 
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16 endeavour to trace its connexion with Gallia Celtica. The mo- 
dern sub-varieties of our systematic writers on natural history are 



Dr. Caias's derivation of the term, as spelt by R. Brunne, and the Sopewell Prioress, 
is frnciful enoagh : — '< a gre qnoqae grekound apud nostros invenit nomen, quod 
pnecipoi gradfis inter canes sit, et prime generositatis. Gre enim apad nostros 
gradom denoUt.'' Whence also grebycke of the Cl^roiticon VilsUfVLtUmW. §. 222.* 
*' Hym thought thst his grelnfche lay hym besyde." The gre-hound and gre- hound 
kitch being first in degree, or rank, among dogs ; 'and no one under the dignity of a 
gentleman being allowed by the forest laws of Canute to keep such titled hounds. 
In sapport of the Doctor's notion, it may be stated that Gawio Douglas uses gre for 
degree in his translation of the JEoeid, and so also the prophet of Ercildoun, and the 
anthor of the metrical romance of Morte Arthur. In the complaynt of Bagsche by 
Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, a satirical poem of the ' Lion King,' on coort 
fiftvonritism, we have a farther example peculiarly apposite ; — ^for the hounds, speci- 
fied by name as " doggis of the hyest gre" were probably highland deer greyhounds. 
Whimsical therefore as Caius's tracing of the term may be, we cannot view it as 
utterly untenable. 

By Skinner, 'greyhound' is derived from the Anglo-Saxon grighund; and he farther 
remarks "Minsevns dictum putat quasi Grsecns canis, quia sc. Grsd omnium primi 
hoc genus canum ad venatum adhibebant, quod facile crediderim si authorem laudAs- 
set." I know of no authority for so bold an assertion, except the doubtful tales of 
Hector Boethius, Fordun, and Holinshed, and therefore discredit the hci. Dr« Hickes 
says: "Grey canis, eztat in nostro ^eyhund. Comp. ex grey et himta, venator." 
q. d. a hunting dog. And Junius notes ''quod Islandisgr^ est canis." Skinner, 
on the contrary, hints that the dog may be a badger*hunter, " & grey taxus et kund 
canis, q. d. taxi insectator." Thus Hickes and Junius bestow on him double dog- 
ahip, and Skinner degrades him to a badger-hound. Well may we exclaim with 
Brodcus, '' Vide quo procedat etymologiarum Ucentia ! — 6 joculares ineptias I" 

The terms grewkound, grewnd, graihound^ grayhoundf CamU Gracua^ and Granu, 
all indicate a supposed connexion with Greece. Grew is often used for Greek by 
Douglas and Lyndsay — (see the Bishop's Preface to his Virgil, and the Knight's 
apology for ** The Maternal Language.") Still I cannot believe the genuine Celtic 
hound to have been known to anrient Greece. I would, therefore, rather seek the 
origin of the English name in the predominant colour of the dog ; — Grey, gray, grai. 



De Canibus 

Britannicis 

Libellus. 

M. S. Cotton. 

Faustina, 
B. III. fol. 194. 



Lyndsay's 
Poems, by 
Chalmers. 

Etymolog. 
Anglican. 



Dictionar. 
Island. 

Etymolog. 
Anglican. 



Brodeus in 
Oppian. 
p. 128. 



The Monarchie. 



* A curious remnant of antiquity in the British Museum, lately committed to the 
press, (for private distribution, to the extent of one hundred copies,) by that liberal 
and enlightened promoter of classical and British antiquarian research, both with 
his pen and purse. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., aided in the editorial department 
by Mr. William Henry Black ; — ^to whom also the present writer is indebted for 
an accurate transcript of the fAotfiUt of ^001^ copied and collated in the same 
national repository. 
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GI088. Arch. 

p. lis. 



De belio 

Galileo. 

L. IV. 12. 



Symroachi 

Epist. L. II. 

Ep. 77. 



named from the countries in which the respective sorts most abound, 
English, Scotch, and Irish greyhounds. Spelman, whose authority 
is entitled to weight, in his remarks ^^ De Canibus Veterum," speak- 
ing of the ^* Leporarius levipes, qui ex visu preedam appetit arripit- 
que, a greyhound, 0?idio Canis Gallicus,^' subjoins, '^ sed pro- 
pria magls Britannicus ;" as if he deemed him of British origin,^ a 
native of our isle, like the inhabitants of the interior mentioned by 
Caesar, '^ quos natos in insula ips&, memori^ proditum dicunt ;" — ^but 
he cites no testimony in support of his opinion. I do not believe 
either of the three sub-varieties of the dog in question indigenous of 
Great Britain ; but rather that all our insular sorts originally sprang 
from the Celtic Vertragus : — the probability of which is supported 
by the history of the distribution of the Celts themselves, and the 
name under which the dogs were sent by Flavian to his brother 



F. Jiraii 

Etymolog. 

Anglican. 

Etymolog. 
Anglican. 



Venatio 
Novantiqna. 

Description of 
Irelandoi p. 8. 



greif cssiuB, lencopbaeas, canus, A. S. gro'g ; which last, says Janios, might be 
referred ** ad colorem Graecis ytpdyttov gndnum dictum ; proptere^ quod Tbreiciam 
graem simnlet vel iroitetur, ut loquitur Oyidins/' &c. — " Quid si deflecterem gray^*' 
says Skinner, ** a nom. Gr€ecu8, q. d. color Graau, ut color Bsticus ab Hispanilt 
Bsticft, &C. Teut. Grow.** — ^Tbe yarieties of the grey colour, of which Wemer^s 
nomenclature of colours gives us between twenty and thirty shades suited to our pur- 
pose, predominate in the greyhound tribe, and more especially the' bluish-grey and 
blackish- grey, (almost peculiar to this race and the great Danish dog of Buffon,) and 
all the dingy tints which under the epithet dim are found to prevail. Indeed it has 
been suggested that the line of Gratius, ** £t pictam maculA Vertraham delige 
/aJUA" may allude to the doubtful tint of colour, denominated grey, (compounded of 
two colours yariously commixed in the Vertraha). — ** Videntur Angli canes hos 
^ayhounds Tocare," says Vlitius, *' id est subfuscos, vel nigro et albo mixtos quod 
nos graw dicimus." 

1. *' The Greihonnde of King Cranthlynth's dayes," says Holinshed, '' was not 
fetched so far as out of Grecia, but rather bred in Scotland." 

From Hector Boethius it is clear that the Canes Scotici (qn. Canes Celtid) were 
superior to the native dogs of the isle : ** Ut Picti sues canes Scoticis, pulchrita- 
dine, velocitate, laboris patientift, simul atque audaci& longe inferiores animadvertia- 
sent : hujusmodi generis canum cupidi, ut penes se essent, d quibus nascerentur, 
quosdam utrinsque sexiis a Scotis nobilibus done accep^re : alios finite venatu, rege 
abeunte in Atboliam, & custodtbus clam abstrax^e, et inter eos venaticum quondam 
candore nivali, eximi& pemicitate, formft eleganti, audenti&que supra commnnem 
canum facultatem, qnem Crathlintus habuit in deliciis, insignem," &c. See also 
Fordun» Scotichron. L. 11. c« xlii. (Regnante Diodetiano). 
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Symmacbus at Rome. The Scots, a Celtic tribe, previously inha- 
biting some part of Western Europe, emigrated into Ireland during 
the third century, and gave to that isle, pro tempore, the name of 
Scotland. Thence they spread over the Western islands, and took 
possession of the neighbouring district of Argyle, the land of the 
Gael or Gaul — giving eventually their name to tlie Northern part of 
Britain generally. May we not suppose the Irish and Scotch grey- 
hounds to have been primevally derived from the same Celtic stock, 
accompanying these emigrants of Celtic Europe to Ireland, and 
thence to Scotland ; in one or other of which territories they re- 
ceived the name of Canes Scotici, from the Scotish emigrants of 
Celtica, who accompanied them ? ^ and may not the English grey- 
hound, improved in speed by careful management and judicious 
breeding, as his master increased in civilization and became more 



1. Julius CsBfltr layi of Britain, " Maritima pars ab iia incolitar qui praeda ac De bello 
belli inferendi caiuft ez Belgis traniierant." Ptolemy and Tacitus confirm the sup- G&llico L- im- 
posed connexion of the Britons and Gauls ; '* Prozimi Gallis et similes sunt,*' says Geogr. L. ii« 
the latter, *' seu durante originis Ti ; seu procorrentibos in diversa terns, positio coeli Taciti 
corporibus habitum dedit. In universum tamen ssstimaoti, Gallos Ticinum solum Agricola. 
occuplksse credibile est." And Juvenal tells us, in Hadrian's reign, that British 
lawyers learned Greek and Roman eloquence of their Gallic neighbours — 

G aliia causidicos docnit faconda Britannos. Sat. x v. ts. 1 11 . 

Indeed, from the coast of Kent to the extremity of Caithness and Ulste r, the memory 

of a Celtic origin was for centuries distinctly preserved in the perpetual resemblance 

of language, religions rites, and domestic customs and manners. As an example of 

•iflsiUuity of habits in the insular and continental Celtc, it may he noted that Anian Dq Venatione 

records the marked adoration paid by the latter to Diana Agrotera; and Holinshed, c. xxziix. 

on the authority of earlier historians, observes, " Amongst other the Goddes also, See Note 12. 

whiche the Scottish men had in most reverence, Diana was chiefe, whom they ac- pf ^^ Transla- 

compted as their peculiar pationesse, for that she was taken to be the Guddease of ^"' ^* '^''''* 

hunting, wherein consisted their chiefest exercise, pastime and delite." Not being 

able to fix with accuracy the date of their irruption into Britain in the dark ages of 

oar early annals, this labonoos chronicler is inclined to consider the Celtic Scod 

" such as by obscure invasion have nestled in this islande ;" but subsequently, in his Description of 

** Historie of Irelande,'' he suggesU a date later than the birth of Christ for the ^"^'^^i ^' ^' 

inhabitancy of the Scoti on British soil (cordter A. D. 300.), though previously in 

occupation of Ireland and the Hebrides. 

2 p 
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reclaimed, be derived, through such intermediate links, from the 
same parent source ? The coarser varieties of the North, and of the 
sister Isle, are rarely seen in South Britain ; and though at first 
closely connected with the Celt, and amongst his earliest descen- 
dants, are now considered farther removed from the genuine type of 
Celtica, the ohiprpayos kvuv of the Greek manual, in consequence of 
commixture with the canes helUcosi and sagacea. 

The strongest evidence we possess of the greyhound's existence in 
Britain, in the reigns of Carus, his sons, and Diocletian, is afforded 
by the Cynegeticon of the African poet. For although I deny that 
this hound can be entitled to the local epithet Britannicus, bestowed 
on him by Spelman, to the superseding his usual titles, I readily 
grant, at the same time, that the exported velocea of Britain, of the 
Nemesian. Cj- Cynegeticon alluded to, were greyhounds. Nemesian must be con- 
nege . ? 8. . gj^jg^^^ almost entirely the poet of the pedibw celeres ; — at least, in 

that portion of his hunting- poem which has survived the ravages of 
time. But the usual terms by which the greyhound is designated in 
Ovid, Gratius, Martial, and Arrian, are no where found in the poet 
of Carthage ; in place of which invariably occur the terms caiuH 
veloces* That by these terms the latter author intends hounds of the 
Celtic type, I have, on a careful re- perusal of his work, not the least 
doubt ; though, when writing the note to the Preface, p. 11, 1 was 
inclined to view the veloces, particularly specified by Nemesian as of 
British export, as nimble harriers, rather than genuine greyhounds ; 
and did not in consequence adduce the passage alluded to, when 
there endeavouring to fix the period of the latter's introduction into 
Britain. Indeed, J. Vlitius, himself sceptical at first as to the na- 
ture of these swift-footed hounds, (see 'his remarks on Nemesian 
vs. 124.,) comes round to my conclusion in the progress of his anno- 
tations, (see his notes on vs. 233.). Nearly the whole of Nemesian's 
instructions have reference to canes curaores, beginning with their 
exportation from our own island — where, doubtless, they had been 
previously imported from Gaul — 

Nemesian. Cy- <^*^>~ Britannia mittit 

neget. vs. 124. Vthees, nostriqae orbis ven^tibas aptos ; 

and pursuing the subject in the departments of breeding, feedings 
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-.and entering of puppies to their game»^ (his remarks on these subjects 
being tsuntiaUy applicable to hounds of the Celtic type,*) he adds. 

Sic tibi veloce$ caitthu repanure memento 
Semper, et in parroe iterum protendere caras ; 

and then speaking of Tuscan dogs of scent, sagacious Inductaret, he 

contrasts their form with that of the hounds in question, 

• 

Qnin et TuBconmi non est eztrema Tolaptas 
Sepe cannm : sit forma illia licet obsita villo, 
Dissimilesque babeant cahdu veloeibui artus..., 

at which point he suddenly arrests his pen, and changes his subject, 
deferring till a subsequent part of his poem, unfortunately lost, the 
qualities of this keen-nosed tribe of hounds, 

Horom animoBj moresqae nmol, nareaque ngaces 
Mox referam : nmic omnia adbuc narranda supellex 
Venandi, cultoaqoe mihi dicendos eqaorum. 

The latter subjects completed, he again takes up the catuli veioces, 
and slips them on the sporting field, at the period of the year usual 
with modem coursers for the commencement of their diversion, viz. 
the beginning of winter ; 

hiemia sab tempua aqaoaie 
Incipe veloceB eatuUu immittere pratit, 
Indpe comipedes latoa agitare per agios. 



Nemeaian. 
Cyneg. VB.SOO. 



Ejuadem 
▼a. 230. 



EJQsdem 
T8. 285. 



Ejoadem 
▼B. 321. 



1. Wemsdorf, who does not in general attempt to apply his poet's instractions to 
any particular variety of hound, admits the CanU tiro, entered to the bare, va. 186. 
seqq., to be of the Vertragtu type. 

2. It is worthy of notice that, whereas the earlier Greek and Latin Cynegetica 
recommend heterogeneous commixture in breeding for the chase-— crossing the canine 
familiea of different countries with each other, under the hope of improving the pure 
indigent — Nemesian contends for parity of sort, and purity of blood, to supply the 
greyhound kennel, (" huic parilem submitte parem," &c.) ; as if aware, with the 
modem couraer, that the easential attributes of the Celtic type would necessarily be 
impaired, if not annihilated, by the admixture of alien blood. Anian*a silence too, 
on the subject of onmifuioua copulation, indicates a connction of its inapplicabib^ 
to breeding for the leash. 



Poets Latini 

Minores. 

Tom. I. p. 107« 
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Symmachi 

Epict. L. II. 

Ep. 77. 



Claadian. de 

Land. Stilic. 

L. II. 



Claadian. de 

XV. Coaa. 
Honor, ts. SS. 



Arrian. de 
Venat. c. ti. 



From the view, then, here taken of the identity of these tdoees 
catuli of Nemesian with the Vertragi of Arrian, we may conclude 
that greyhounds had been exported from the British Isles to some 
more southern state, Rome or Carthage, when the native poet of the 
latter place sung their praises in his Cynegeticon. And from the 
same source, a supply of these rare and valuable dogs was kept up 
at Rome, in the reign of Theodosius, by 'the instrumentality of Fla- 
vian. Inmates, therefore, of Celto-Britannic kennels, they must 
have been, on the twofold evidence of Nemesian and Symmachus, 
at this early period of our dark and semi-fabulous annals. Whether 
the dogs transported from these isles, as rarities, by Flavian, ^^ so- 
lennium rerum largus, et novarum repertor," to grace with their 
*^ incredible force and boldnesse," the Qusestorate of his brother Sym- 
machus at Rome, ** quos praelusionis die ita Roma mirata est ut 
ferreis caveis putaret advectos,** are to be considered Irish or Scotch, 
according to modem distinctions, is quite unimportant ; for probably 
at the period of the '' oblatio " both were included under the same 
name. Indeed, it is well known, the inhabitant of Ireland bore the 
name of Scotus in the age of Claudian, who wrote, as well as Sym- 
machnSy in the reigns of Theodosius and Honorius, 

Me qnoqne Ticinia pereuntem gentibna, inqnit. 
Me javit Sdlico, totam com Scotna leraen 
MoTit, et infeato apumavit remige Tethja. 



and again, 



madoffunt aangnine fuao 
Orcadea : mcaloit Pictonim sanguine Thole : 
Sootorum comulos flevit glacialia lerne. 



That these Canes Scotici were our Canes bellicosi seems highly im- 
probable ; for the latter had been known in Rome for several centu- 
ries, and could not have been deemed rarities in the days of Symma- 
chus. I am inclined, then, to view them as high-bred Celtic hounds, 
etre tov iaaios yivovs, etre rov i//(Xov, naturalized in these isles, and 
thence again exported to Rome by Flavian. From the earliest date 
of their existence, there have ever been two varieties of fleet Gallic 
hounds. As at this time we have greyhounds with rough, and others 
with smooth hair, so in the days of Arrian were they distinguished 
in the same way. In the sixth chapter of his Cynegeticus, on the 
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colour of hounds,^ and its little importance to their merits, he ob- 
serves that the hair, whether the dog be of the rough or smooth sort, 
should be fine, close, and soft : — ^by which I understand that, though 
the dog be what is termed wire-haired, the hair must not be coarse of 
texture, nor loose and shaggy. And from these sources we may 
derive the existing races of England, Scotland, and Ireland, without 
any necessary commixture with other blood, to account for the wire- 
haired skin. But the extraordinary sagacity of nose, superinduced 
on swiftness of foot, in certain varieties of modem Celtic hounds 
with rough coats, favours the notion of Buffon and others, that a 
cross has taken place with some alien, sagacious breed, at a remote 
period. Be this, however, as it may, we will consider the coarse- 
haired and more powerful varieties of Arrian's Celt, the representa- 
tives of the wolf-hounds of Ireland Cad Scotland ; ^ and the fabulous 
Ltelaps, '^ the goodly grewnd '' of Golding, presented by Dian to 0^i<^* Metun. 

— ^^ L. VII. 764. 

xnrocns, 

quern cam ma tnderet flli 
Cynthia, cofrendo aupetabit, diierat, onmea, — 

a poetical picture of an individual, whose counterpart the author had 
seen, or heard of, in Celtic Gaul, or some Celtic colony, and whose 
eagerness in the wolf or fox chase is fully supported by his high- 
mettled descendants; 

JamdaduiD ▼incala pugnat Ejusdem 

Exuere ipse aibi, colloque morantia tendit. ▼>• 772. 

yix beoe misaaa erat ; nee jam poteramns, ubi esset. 



1« There are some corioaa remarka on the colour of hunting-dogs " fit for to 
course withall/' in chasing of the stag, in The Countrie Farme, B. vii. c. 28. p. 887. 
edit. 1600, — ^the reference to which is omitted in my annotations on Arrian. 

2. Under the title of le Uwier iCattache, the French Encyclopedia unites the Irish 
and Scotch Tarieties. " C'est le plus robuste et le plus coorageoz dee l^vriers ; en Encyclop^die 
Scythie on Temploie a garder le b^tail, qui n'est jamais enferra^. On en trouve en Methodiqae : 
Ecosse, en Irlande, en Tartaric, et ches presque tous les peuples du Nord : il pour- imm!*^^ 

suit le loup, le sanglier, quelquefois m^me le buf&e et le taureau sauyage." The 
common English greyhound is U Uvrier de pUtuu of France. The former sorts are 
the Lycisca of SaTary, 

Enonnesque, animis pedis et levitate Lffehem Venatio 

Pnettantesy apris certaie lupisque paiate, &c. Lupina. 
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Golding's 
Ovid's Metam. 
Booke SeTenth. 



Scire ; p64ani calidos vestigia pnlvis habebat : 
Ipse oculis ereptas erat. Non odor illo - 
Hasta, nee excaase contorto Terbere glandes. 
Nee GortjDiaco calamus levls exit ab area, &c. 

He straggling for to wrest his necke already from the band 
Did stretch his collar. Scarcely had we let bim off firom hand, 
Bot that where Laslaps was become we could not understand ; 
The print remained of his feete npon the parched sand. 
But he was clearely out of sight. Was never dart I trow. 
Nor pellet from enforced sling, nor shaft from Creetish bow. 
That flew more swift then he did run. 



Fleming's 
British 

Animals, 
p. 12. 



The modern Scotch greyhound differs from the Irish in many re- 
spects.^ The former is rough and wiry, has a bearded snout, and 
ears half-pricked ; the latter has short smooth hair and pendent ears ; 
the Scotch is sharp, swift, and sagacious ; the Irish dull-looking, 
harmless, indolent. The former is still common in North Britain, 
the latter is become exceedingly rare everywhere. From Mr. Lam- 
bert's description of a modem specimen, the Irish wolf-greyhound 
seems to have degenerated much in size.* 



Hifltoria 

Aniroalium ez 

Boethio. 

Spencer's 

Beth G61ert, or 

The Grave of 

the Greyhound. 



De Venatiooe 
c* V. 



1. Gesner has introduced into his Appendix a representation of the " Canis Sco- 
ticus Venaticos, qnem Scoti Tocant ave grewhownd, id est canero Grecum :" and 
calls it " genus ▼enacicum cum celerrimum turn andaciMiroum : nee modo in feras, 
sed in hostes eiiam latronesque pnesertim si dominum ductoremve injuria affici cer- 
nat, aut in eos coocitetur." See '* the Complaynt of Bag9che, the King&B auld 
hound," by Lyndsay, for a quaint description of some of the qualities of the highland 
breed. Poor Cilhart, too, the luckless wolf-hound of tlie precipitate Llewellyn, will 
furnish an early example of the mountain sort. Nor should the Ossianic Maida — 
KoKbs fih^ Z^fACLS iarlp — by Landseer, be oyerlooked, as a splendid ^pe of the race on 
canvass ; though not quite Celtic in bis blood. 

A breed of Sagaci*celeres is at present preserved in Scotland, between the English 
greyhound and Leicestershire fox-bound : the first cross of which is represented to be 
remarkably handsome, fleet, and courageous. This race b employed for the deer- 
cbase in the forest of Athol and elsewhere. 

2. The hound described in the Linnean Society's Transactions is stated to have 
been only 61 inches in length — a size surpassed by an example of the Canis Gramg 
of the purest blood and greatest speed, (** facilis cui plurima palma,") 62 inches 
long, now in my possession — h-i yd(> /uoi i(y, as Arrian says of his much -loved Honn6, 
iiw6n raura liypa^y, • But it is probable that the beautifully-majestic animal, which 
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The genuine Celtic greyhound, such as he is represented on the 
Arch of Constantine, is the '* Canis yenaticus Graius seu Graecus '' 



Mtisted in extirpating the wolf from the syWan fastnesses of oar islands, was hereto- 
fore of far greater size than the writer's Af^ kOw ry lXifi§lf^ y^waios^ot whom he De Venatione 
might furtlier say in the words of Ovid, 



c. xxxii. 



non dicere posses 
Lande pedum formene bono prsstantior esset. 



Ovid. Metam. 
L. X. 662. 



Indeed Mr. Ray*8 definition of the Canis GmuuHiberniem makes bim of the greatest 
sixe of the whole canine race j " Canis omnium quos hactenus yidimns maxtmiM, Rail Synopsis 
Molossum ipsam magnitudine soperaos — qood ad formam corporis et mores attinet, Animal, 
cani GrsBco yulgari per omnia similis. Horum usus est ad lupos capiendos." 

If the reader be interested in the arcana of wolf-catchiog, he will find illustrations, 
and anecdotes thereof, in Oppian. Cyneg. iv. ts. 212« — ^in the Venatiooes Ferarum of 
Strada and Galle (pi. 49.) — Lupos Venandi Ratio of J. A. Lonicer — La Chasse du 
Loup of Jean de Clamorgan — fSig^Ux Of ^001^ c. vii. fo. 40. — ^Turberrile's Art 
of Yenerie, p. 208. — Venationis Lupine Leges of Savary, &c. The latter author 
turns out bis whole kennel and armoury for the annihilation of this '* fera bellua " — 
even the anathematized Uwrier is now admitted : 



Non banc, quae lepori, nee que indulgentia cerro 
Debetor, meru^re lupi : fera bellua nullo 
Non stemenda modo : non illam sexus et stas, 
Nullaque tempestas violento & fimere senret. 
Non htc Spartsni canis interdicitur usu ; 
lina placent, catapulta juvat, venabula, cippus, 
Dedpulfls, foTee, atqoe podostraba, pardalianches, 
£t concurrentis vaga Tociferatio plebis. 

Derived from the Irish greyhound, and not Tery far removed from the original 
stock, was the gazehound of past days : 

Seest thou the gazehound, how with glance serere 
From the close herd he marks the destined deer ; 
How every nerve the greyhound's stretch displays. 
The bare preventing in her airy maze^ &c. 

By Dr. Caius, he is supposed to be faithfully portrayed in the following extract : 
" Quod visu lacessit, nare nihil agit, sed oculo : ocolo vulpem leporemque persequi- 
tor, oculo seligit medio de grege feram, et earn non nisi bene saginatam et opimam : 
oculo insequitur : oculo perditam requirit : ocolo, si quando in gregem redeat, secer* 
nit, ceteris relictis omnibus, secretaroque cursu denud fatigat ad mortem* AgoMteum 
nostri abs re quod intento sit in feram oculo, vocant/' &c. To this portrait I can 
assimilate no dog. at present known in this country, (though, it i» probable, such 



Jac. Savary 
Venatio 
Lupina. 



Tickell's 
Miscellanies. 



De Canibns 
Brit. Libel. 
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Synopki!! ^f Ray; — *< qui aspectu feras Tenatur, cursu velocisBimus, form^ 

AnimaliuiD* ^ » r ^ ^ • . . . 

corporis et iaceflsu decorus ;" ^ — a definition strictly harmonizing with 
Arrian's more copious description, in c. ill. c. viii. sub fine, and 
other parts of his manual. The genuine quarry of this hound is the 
little fugacious hare; of which the historian of the Celtic chase 
Arrian. de supplies US with many illustrative anecdotes. That such was ** the 
c.xv.xvi!xvii. startled quarry'* whereat " the gallant greyhounds," Horm^, Bon- 

nas, Cirras,^ were wont to ** strain/' over the champaign fields of 



might be prodaced between the Irish greyhound and blood-hound,) aor do the daisic 
ages affoid any counterpart to it. 
Hor. Od. I. For Dacier*s explanation of the *' catnJi fideles" of Horace — ** sea visa eat catalia 

^* ^* ^' cerva fidelibas"— as des ekiens qui suivent Hen la bite, qui ne prenuetU jamais le 
change f so readily acceded to by the Ddphin annotator, as portraying the English 
gauhound, is far too fanciful to establish a race of these " cha$9eur$ dime" in an- 
cient Italy. Horace merely gives sagacity and steadiness to deer-hoonds, or possibly 
the negative qnality of not opening in pursuit of their game. 

1. To this definition Ray subjoins, " nonnullis Scoticus,*' as if he considered the 
Scotch greyhound of the same type — ^that there was, in short, only one variety — ^the 
English and Scotch being identical. The additional words woald of coarse inclade 
the supplementary hound of Gesner's Appendix, and probably were added with 
that intent. 

Arrian's work was unknown to the great German naturalist — ^not having been dis- 
covered in the Vatican library, when he compiled his celebrated Historia Animalhun^ 
nor indeed till a century later. That Ray, too, was unacquainted with the Greek 
Manual, seems equally clear. Thence the strong points of resemblance in the ancient 
and modern descriptions of a dog, hypothetically the same, impart the more interest, 
and obtain the more credence, from the impossibility of a coUusIto adaptation of the 
one to the other, and from both portraits corresponding with the images of the Celtic 
hound, which have come down to us on ancient monuments, the Arch of Constantine, 
gems, numisroata, &c. &c. 

2. See Arrian. de Venatione, c. xviii. cSyc d Ki^^, cSye i B^a, uaXSts yc 2 
'Op/t^. These we may suppose to have been some of the names of the favourite 
archetypes of the Celtic kennel ; but of the particular scene of their ezertions we 
have no evidence to adduce. Bom at Nicoraedia, and occupied for the most part 
with civil and military engagements in the East, at a distance from Celtica, properly 
so called, (within the boundaries of the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, and th« 
Ocean,) we know not when or where Arrian became acquainted with the Vertragos. 
Was the hound existing in Asia Minor in the second century, seeing that he is no- 
ticed at a later period by the Greek poet of Cilida, and the Platonic philosopher of 
Papblagonia ? The Celts themselves are found there, as colonists, at an early date — 
even in the very district of which Nicomedu was the metropolis. Stephanos of 
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Cisalpine or Transalpine Gaul, or wherever the father of th& leash 
slipped the *' proavorum atavi " of the courser's hound,^ can admit, 
I think, of no doubt. Indeed, the field-instructions of the Cynege- 
ticus refer almost exclusively to hare-coursing : nor does it appear 
that the author himself, sensible, as he confessedly was, of the pecu- 
liar physical adaptation of the greyhound to the hare-course, was 
ever guilty of misapplying the dog to inappropriate quarry. The 
red-deer, however, is noticed by him, in his 23rd chapter, as a chase 
of the Vertragus, fraught with imminent danger, and needing high- 
mettled hounds.^ And, subsequently, the same animal is pursued 
with Sc3rthian and lUyrian galloways on the open plains of Moesia, 
Dacia, Scythia, and Illyria : ^ — and, in the following chapter, we De Vmat. 
find the like diversions practised in Africa with barbs ; ^ whereby ^' '^'^* 

Byzantiain mentioiu the Tolistoboii — l^os raXardv iawtpUtP furouaiadmuf ix rris 
Kt\Taya\«rUu is BiOwlca^. (See also Strabo Geogr. L. iv.) And other colonies 
are recorded by Strabo among the Thracians and lUjrians, KfXrovs robs hm^fuiyiU' 
wous rais re 6pf|l lea) rots *\XXvpioi% — the descendants of whom are perhaps the deer- 
cooTBers of Aman*s 2Srd chapter, whom I have there called Celto-Scythians : note 4. 
sob fine. 

1. Although it is clear, almost to demonstration, that the greyhound was utterly 
unknown to ancient Greece in the days of the elder Xenophon, I readily allow that 
Greece may have been Arrian's coursing-field, with the hound of Celtica, at a later 
period — an opinion supported by Janus Vlitius ; — ^for into the south of Europe the dog 

had been introduced as a prodigy of speed — " ocyor afifectu mentis pinn&que" — pro- Gratii Cyneg. 
bably direct from the country of which he was indigenous, viz. Transalpine Gaul, ^b* ^^4. 
T^5 KeXruc^s Takoerlas of Stephanus, (the Gallia Celtica of my annotations, without De Venatione 
reference .to Caesar's more limited appropriation of the term Celtica,) about the com- ^* xxiii. 
mencement of the Christian era. 

2. T^ ff^ras ria yanfaiat, — possibly the coarser and fiercer varieties of the Celtic 
hound — ^for Anian seems to distinguish these noble^spirited dogs from the icvra 
&ya^, who, he says, may be destroyed by a stag. 

3. The Celts with their colonies overran almost all Europe. We trace them firom ' 
the pillars of Hercules to the eitreme wilds of Scythia ; the colonists of the latter 
territory alone being, correctly speakiog, Celto-Scythae; — ^but in consequence of the 
ignorance of the ancient Greek geographers as to the exact limits of either Celtica or 
Scythia, (as already remarked in my annotations on the second chapter of the Cyne- 
geticus,) the term Celto-Scythians has been indefinitely applied to all the inhabitants 

of mid- Europe, from Celtica to Scythia. 

4. It was Xenopbon's want of acquaintance with these African barbs, along with 

the Scythian galloways, and Celtic greyhounds, which led to the omission of them all, Aman. 

de Vcoat« 
in bis Cynegeticus : and to the lacunas, thereby occasioned, in the older bunting- q i 

2q 
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red and roe deer, and wild asses of extraordinary agility and en- 
durance, are captured by mere boys — a style of chase resembling the 
Arabian oni^er-hunting of the elder Xenophon's Anabasis. But 
whatever innovations upon the established field-sport of the mother 
country may have been effected in remote Celtic colonies, by the 
substitution of other larger quarry in lieu of the hare, the latter is 
alone to be viewed as the legitimate prey of the Vertragus. 



treatue, is to be attributed the sappleroentary one, written by the younger Athenian, 
fiat it is quite problematical whether hounds were employed at all in the Celto- 
Scytbian and Libyan chases — indeed, it is my opinion, they were not : — for, though 
it be true, that Arrian recommends picked dogs, of high courage, for the stag-coarse, 
at the commencement of chapter 2S, we hear nothing of hounds in the stag»chase, 
immediately following, on the vtJiia c2^A«ra of Mcesia, Dacia, Scythia, &c. ; where 
long-winded, and scrubby nags supply their place. And again, in the onager-chase 
of the Nomadic tribes of Libya, barbs alone are the pursuers, with boys upon their 
naked backs, continuing at full speed till the game be run down. So that olhm roi 
Bilpwrip, Ztrou K&99S re hyoBvUi jcol Tvirof, kjt^, with which the author commences the 
period immediately following the description of the vanquished onager, must in part 
have a more remote reference than to the hunters spoken of in the same and prece- 
ding chapters — Zaois ic^cr re kyoBtSi referring to the Celts of Western Europe, per- 
haps, aodfnroi to the equestrians just before mentioned — the former class of sportsmen 
using swiit- footed hounds, the latter horses alone. This interpretation harmonizes 
with Oppian*s description of the horses and hunters of Libya and Mauritania, and 
their chases, as already cited c. zxxv. note 8. 



Oppian. Cyneg. 
L. IV. 61. 



rofiw§ic€P hxtXdrai miprnw iwifi^ropts Tinrwr 
ifik K^as Xclvowri ^t\ovs, vlawoi r' ikSmrtp 
TinroiT, ^\(ov re fioXf, jcol vie^iv iptryuv. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES AND VIGNETTES. 

THEEmpmi[Tni>p wiUibuDtcnuid a Celtic grejliunnd: MedtJlion 

frum tliB Arch of CunManliiii). L'A»tiqiiilJ Exyliqtii pur WmI- 
fnemi. Tom.iii. Uv. iT.Tib. ITS. .... 

Apollo ud Diuii — Twin-dcitiei of (be Chace : SilTer coio of Delo*. 

Gallia Nmmm. Grmc. Iiu. T. iriii. fol. iii. . Titlr-paga. 

Tbe Aulbor't greyliaund — A^w ■J*"' *^ l\^lf ytmuiit. Arrian. Je 

YtJiat. e. ixxii DpdicaUon p*ge. 

Fiociii preaeDtiog Latap sod Ihe hul dirt to Cephaliii> Mtlamorpluii. 

Onid. L. xr. Matitfaniu* ab jlatoaio Tenpttla Fiernttno jncin. Buk of do. 
An^ni implemeoU of writing; — picttm from HeiculBDenin. Amtinmli* 

il' Htreulaiiiat gratia far F. A. Datid. PI. xxii*. p. SO. . . Fige 1 
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Honter bearing spoils of the Cfaace : Ancient gem. Le Gemme Anticke 
figwrote di Michel Angeto Causeo de la Chautse, Cacciatorb. T. 1S5« 
p. 54 48 

Diana Abicina sea Nemorensis : Ancient gem. Begeri Tkisamr, Bran^ 

denb. T. i. Gemma p. 64 • 49 

Ditna in her osual huntiDg attire : Ancient gem of La Chaaste* Diana -x 

Cacciatbice. T.61. p. 21 \ 50 

Ganymede. Pierree Graveea d^Orliaiu. Tomb i. T. xii. p. 49. .3 

Celtic greyhouod : Brass coin of Cythnus. GoUxii N, G. /us. T. xyiii. 

fol. TII. 51 



Celtic greyhound : Brass coin of Cythnas. Goltzii N* G. /us. T, xyiii. 

fol. VIII. • 54 

Diana Venatiiz: a beautifol Cameo of La Chaaue. Diana. T. 8. p. 4. 6S 

Equestrian Courser : Ancient gem of Maffeu Gemme Antieke. T. iv. 

Caccia. T. lxxi. p. 116 64 

Celtic greyhoond : Silver coin of Cythnus. GoUzii N. G. Ins. T. xviii. 

fol. IX. 65 

Greyhound puppies — a groups io white marble in the British Museum ; 

from the ruins of Aotoninus's Villa at Monte Cagnolo ... 66 

Celtic greyhound killing a hare : Ancient ring. Gorlai DaeiyUolkeea. 

fol. 120 . 67 

Diana Pbbojba Silver coin of Perga in Pamphylia. Begeri Thesawr. 

Brandenb, T. i. p. 506. 175 

VoTUM seu DoNABiuM DiANJE Vbnatbici. In Hortis Mediceis. Admi' 
randa Ramanarmm Antiquitatum ae Veteris Scalplura Veitigia, tfc, d 
Petro SaneH Bartolo. Tab. SS 176 

Celtic greyhounds and deer from VaillanL Monifaucon L'Antiq, ExpUq. 

T.iii. 177 

Genii hunting from Ma^et ; Gemme Antieke, T. iv. Caccia di Genii. 

T. Liv. p. 86 178 

Diana Venatrix : Silver coin of Syracuse. Begeri T/iesairr. Bmndenb, 

T. I. Nuroism. Sicilis, p. S84. 179 

Celtic greyhound : Silver coin of Cythnus. GoUzii N. G, In$. T. xviii, 

fol. X. S06 

Funbbalis Pom pa. In .£dibus Baiberinis. Adrndranda Ramanarmn 
Antiquitalum ac Velerie Seulplura Veetigia, ifc. d Petro Sancti 
Bartolo. Tab. 70 S07 

Porter or Watch-dog — Canis Custos : Ancient gem of Maffei : Gemma 

Antieke. T. iv. Cane, T. lxxxviii. p. 137 315 

[The Plates and Vignettes are executed by Messrs. Day and Haghe, Lithographers 
to the King, 17, Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields.] 



BIBLIOTHECA CYNEGETICA. 

*Ori fj^v olv Kcd kripois trkp rodroav iffxa^iaarM, KokQs ol^ iyit 8^ ifAaunf 
TaCra, l^a oJoy r€ ^y, &9po((ras, jcol vcpi/SoXd^f cdrroXs t^v trvvifiri \4\uf, tcttfi'^Xiw ohK 
iunto^kurrov ixwoiniaeu xnrUrrfVKa. El 8^ rip koX AWip ^arciroi ravra AintitcX^, 
Xp1i<t6« a&ro(5* 8ry 8i 06 ^avcircu, ^dErov rf varpi 9(i\ir€iy re fco) Ttptivtiy od 7&p 
xdma irwri JcaX&, oiSi &{ia 8oieci (nrov8(i(rcu ircurt ircii^a. 

^LIAN. DB NaTURA AnIMALIUM, pRiKPAT. 

For the amusement of such as may be desirous of consulting the 
Cynegetical works cited in the preceding annotations on Arrian and 
the Appendix, a list of their respective titles and editions is sub- 
joined. 

The author does not pretend to enumerate all the known editions of 
each Cynegeticon, but only those of his own library. Where two or 
more of the same work are mentioned, the copy made use of is either 
pointed out by specification, or the name of the editor and place of 
publication are printed in italics. In cases of disputed text, different 
editions have been collated, and the most approved readings selected 
for use. 

Enrolled in the catalogue are a few treatises de re Venaticd which 
the present writer has never seen. They are admitted on the authority 
of earlier compilers, in whose bibliothecae they appear : but their im- 
portance to the Qripni kXvtcl hrtvea (Oppian. Cyneg. i. 16.) is assumed 
rather than established. Remoteness of residence from public libra- 
ries must plead for the author's unavoidable ignorance. He could 
not certify by actual examination the admissibility of any book not 
on his own shelves. The works in question are distinguished by the 
prefixture of an asterisk. 

A Bibliotheca Cynegetica upon the following plan was first at- 
tempted by Rittershusius in his Prolegomena to Oppian, imperfectly 
executed by Lallemant in his Bibliotheca Hutorica et Critica The- 
reuticograpkOn, and subsequently, but still far short of perfection, by 
Belin de Ballu in his prefatory matter to the poet of Anazarbus. The 
latter's catalogue professedly excludes all prosaic works, save those 
of the classic ages — departing from its rule in the solitary instance 
of Conrad Heresbach's Compendium. Of the English Cynege- 
tica, Somerville's Chace is alone admitted, the doggrel of the Book 
of St. Alban's possessing insufficient poetical pretensions, perhaps, 
in the eyes of a foreigner, to place Dame Juliana Berners, or the 
'^ one sumtyme scole mayster of seynt Albons," or whoever be the 
author of these antique canons, amongst those " qui metric^ banc 
materiam persecuti sunt." Proleg. in Oppian. p. xvi. Ed. 4co. 



Xenophontis Opuscula Politica, Equestria, et Venatica, cum i. 

Arriani Libello De Yenatione, &c. J. G. Schneider. Oxonity Xcnophon. 

MDCCCXVII. 

Xenophontis Scripta Minora, &c. L. Dindorf. Lipsise, 

MDCCCXXIV. 

On Hare Hunting, from Xenophon, by W. Blane, Esq. 
London, 1788. 
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II. 
Gratius. 



III. 
ArrianuB. 



IV. 

Pulluz. 



V. 

OppianuK. 



VI. 

Nemcsianus. 



VII. 

Deraetrias. 



Gratii, qui Augusto principe floruit, de Venatione Lib. i. 
This edition of the Faliscian is contained in the rare little Aldine 
volume, entitled Poetae tres egregii, &c. Aldus, mdxxxiiii. Re- 
published by Sig. Feyerabendius, ad calcem Venati^s et Aucupii J. 
A. Loniceri. Franeoforti, mdlxxxii. 

Gratii Falisct Cynegeticon, &c. Th. Johnson, A.M. 
Londini, mdcxcix. 

Poetae Latini Rei Venaticae Scriptores, &c. G, Kempheri. 
Lugdun. Batav. mdccxxviii. 

Poetas Latini Minores. J. C. Wernsdorf. Altenburgi, 

MDCCLXXX. 

A Poem of Hunting, by Gratius the Faliscian. Englished 
and Illustrated by Christopher Wase, Gent. London, 1654. 

Arrianus De Venatione, ex interpretatione L. Holstenii. 
Paris, MDCXLiv. 

Arriani Tactica, Peripli, Cynegeticus, et Epicteti Stoici En- 
chiridion, ex Recensione Nicolai Blancardi. Amstelodami, 1683. 

* APPIANOr TA XftZOMENA k. t. X. 'Ejreiepyaaeiyra 
cat 'EKhodiyra {nr6 NEO<l?YTOY AOTKA els r6fiOvs iirr^. EN 

BlENNHi TH5: AOYTTPIAI, 1809. 

Xenophontis Opuscula Politica, &c. cum Arriani Libello de 
Venatione. J. G. Schneider. Oxonii, mdcccxvii. 

Julii Pollucis Onomasticum. Hemsterhuis. Amst. mdccvi. 
The iifth book, addressed to the Emperor Commodus, affords much 
valuable information on the technicalities of classical venation. 

Oppiani Poetae Cilicis De Venatione lib. iiii. &c. Conrad. 
Rittershusii. Lugduni Batav. mdxcv. 

Oppiani Poetae Cilicis De Venatione Libri iv. &c. Joh, 
Gottlob Schneider. Argentorati, mdcclxxvi. 

Oppiani Poema De Venatione, &c. Jac. Nic. Belin De 
Ballu. Argentor. 1786. 

J. Brodaei Turonensis Annotationes in Oppiani Cyneg. L. llil. 
&c. Basileae. mdlii. 

Oppiani De Venatione Libri mi. Joan. Bodino interpreter 
&c. Lutetian, mdlv. 

* The First Book of Oppian's Cynegetics translated into 
English Verse, &c. by John Mawer, A.M. London, 1736, 

M. Aurelii Olympii Nemesiani Cynegetic6n Lib. i. Aldus, 
MDXXXIIII. (The same Aldine volume as before referred to, enti- 
tled Poetae tres egregii, &c,) Nemesian also occurs in the collections 
of Poetae Venatici of Feyerabendius, Johnson, Kempher, and Werns- 
dorf. 

KYNOCOOION. Liber De CurA Canum. This work of 



1. The Cynegeticus is contained in the third volume of this uncommon edition ; 
which the writer regrets not to have seen till his translation was printed off. Its 
principal attraction is the novel annexation of some Greek Scholia by the editor, 
ingenious and explanatory. Those of the Cynegeticus, in a Uw instances, give a 
ditierent interpretation of the text to what is given by the translator ; but tliese are 
not very important. 
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Demetrius of Constantinople, written about A.D. 1270. was first 
published by Aurifaber. Wittembergae, MDXLV. The author's edi- 
tions are those of Rigaltius in the Rei Accipitrariae Scriptores. Lu' 
tetujB. MDCXii. and of Johnson, attached to his Latin Foets of the 
Chace. Londini, mdcxcix. 

* lie art tie Vitnmt U quel ;^ai^tre <{Bui((ame Ctotci He^ 
nour le itto? ti'Slngleterre ft^t en ^m temp^ per apcandre autre^^ 

This Ms. is reported by the Historian of English Poetry, Vol. ii. 
p. 22L. note m. to have been formerly among the Mss. of Mr. Ter- 
mor, of Tusmore in Oxfordshire. 

€])t Craft of Cl^ont^ns of IRtapj^ter 3|ol)n <2Di?fforD anD 
D^illm OTtDetp that toere \n]}ti) St^ng €ti^arti t^e /&£canDe. It is 
also denominated %t ^enetp de €wtv anD ot MU^^tc ^n])n ^i& 

farDe* Ms. Cotton. Yespas. B. xil. The French work is unknown 
to the writer : but of Cf^e Craft OC Q^OntpnO a faithful transcript is 
in his possession. 

* Des Deduitz de la Chasse de Bestes Sauvaiges et des Oy- 
seaux de Proye. The celebrated work of Gaston Phebus, Comte de 
Poix, and Yicomte de Beam, written about the year 1347 ; first 
printed by Anthoine Verard ; secondly, by Jehan Treperel ; and, 
subsequently, by Philippe Le Noir, under the title of Le Miroye de 
Phebus. The author has no copy of this work. 

ari)e 98ooh Of l&antpng tpe tDJbi^i) i^ clep^D ila^j^ter of ti)e 

^ame« Ms. Cotton. Yesp. B. xii. Ma^^ttt Of v6ame« Ms. Uarl. 
5086. The author's copy is a transcript of the Cottonian text, cor^ 
rected by collation with the Harleian. 

The Boke of St. Albans. The first and second editions (1486 
and 1496.) being exceedingly rare, the author is satisfied to quote 
from Mr. Haslewood*s elegant reprint of Wynkyn de Worde's edi- 
tion of the latter date. London, mdcccx. 

Hawking, Hunting, and Fishing, with the True Measures of 
Blowing. At London, printed by Edward Allde, 1586. 

Caesaris Borgiae Ducis Epicedium, per Herculem Strozam ad 
divam Lucretiam Borgiam Ferrariae Ducem. Francoforti, mdlxxxii. 

Adriani Cardinalis S. Chrysogoni ad Ascanium Cardinalem 
S. Yiti, Yicecancellarium Yenatio. Aldus, mdxxxiiii. (Poeta? 
tres egregii antek citati). Francoforti, mdlxxxii. 

Yenatus et Aucupium Iconibus artificiosiss. ad viyum ex- 
pressa, et succinctis versibus illustrata per Joan. Adam. Lonicerum, 
Francfortanum. Francoforti, mdlxxxii. 

Yenatus et Aucupia Johan. Stradensis et Philip. Galle. 
1578. Yenationes Ferarum, Avium, Piscium, Pugnae Bestiariorum ; 
et Mutuas Bestiarum, depictae a Joanne Stradano ; editae a Joanne 
Gallaeo: carmine Illustratae k C. Kiliano Duifia^o. 

• Belisurius Aquaviva de Yenatione, Aucupio, &c. Nap. 
1519. Basil. 1571. apud Conrad. Gesner. Histor. Quadrupe- 
dum. 

Ad Christianissimum Regem Gallia' de Can ibus et Yenatione 
Libellus. Authore Michaele Aiigelo Blondo. In quo omnia ad 



VIII. 



Cbets. 



IX. 

GaslonPliebus. 



X. 



XI. 

Juliana 

Beraen, or 

Jnlyans Barnes. 



XII. 

Hercules 
Stroza. 

XIII. 

Adrianqa. 

XIV. 

Lonioerus. 



XV. 

Stradaous, 

Galleeus, et 

Duffl«ua. 

XVI. 

Beliaarius. 



XVIT. 

Blondaa. 
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XTIII. 

Tardivus. 

XIX. 

Heresbachios. 



XX. 

FiacastofioB. 



XXI. 

Lotichius. 



XXXI. 

Natalia Comes. 



XXIII. 

BargflBus. 



xxir. 

Darciaa. 

XXF. 

Cains. 



XXVI. 

Jaques Du 
Fouillouz. 



canes spectantia, morbi, et medics mina continentur, Prisca et Neo- 
terica etiam exempla, k nemine hactenilis accuratiiks scripta, insidias 
ferarum, et proprietates, cum quibusdam venationibus nostri saeculi 
maximorum priocipum cognitu dignissimis. Romx, mdxliiii. One 
of the rarest of the Cynegetica of the 16th century. A small thin 
4to of thirty-seven leaves. The passages cited by the author are 
principally from Gesner's H. Q. 

* Gulielmus Tardivus de Accipitribus et Canibus Venaticis. 
apud Conrad. Gesner. Histor. Quadrupedum. (Auctores Galiici.) 

Conrad. Heresbachii Rei Rusticae L. iv. item de Venatione, 
Aucupio, et Piscatione Compendium, in usum Heroum et Patrum- 
familiasruri agentium concinnatum. The latter part is noticed in the 
preface to Arrian's Cynegeticus under the name of Compendium 
Tbereuticse Universal, a title given it by Rittershusius in his Oppia- 
nic Prolegomena, The author's quotations are principally from 
Conrad Gesner's Historia Quadrupedum ; but since the prefatory 
remarks have been sent to press, he has examined a copy ot the ori- 
ginal (Spirae Nemetum cid.I3.xciv). As an Epitome of Xeno- 
phon and Oppian, the appendix has merit — containing brief notices 
of many varieties of ancient and modern hounds, their style of hunt- 
ing, quarry, &c. Part of the third book De Re Rustic^ treats of 
dogs connected with rural economy, the CBcurus, Yillaticus, &c. 

Hier. Fracastorii Alcon, sive de Cura Canum Venaticorum. 
Venet. mdlv. Fracastor s poem is appended to the Poetae Venatici 
of Johnson. Lond. MDCXCix. and of Kempher. Lugd, Bat. 

MDCCXXVIII. 

Petri Lotichii Secundi Eclogas. The author's citations are 
from the Poemata Omnia Petri Lotichii Secundi k P. Burmanno 
Secundo. Amstel. mdccliv. 

Natalis Comitum Veneti de Venatione, Libri iiii. Aid. FiL 
Venet, mdli. also attached to his Mythologiae Libri Decern. Lugduni. 

MDCV. 

Petri Angelii Bargaei Cynegeticon. Poemata Omnia, &c. 
Florent. apud Juntas, mdlxviii. The poem De Aucupio is also cited 
in a separate form apud Juntas, mdlxvi. 

Joannis Darcii Yenusini Canes. Paris, mdxliii. Francofort* 

MDLXXXn. 

Joannis Caii Britanni De Canibus Britannicis Liber Unus. 
Londini, mdlxx. This Libellus is also annexed to Johnson's Edi- 
tion of Gratius and Nemesian, and to Kempher's Poetse Venatici. 
Holinsbed's Account of British Dogs is a translation from Caius's 
work. 

La V^nerie de Jaques Du Fouilloux, Sec, Paris, mdlxxxv. 
MDCXiiii. The author's references are to the latter edition, where- 
in are contained Adjonctions k la Y^nerie de Jacques Du Fouilloux. 
La Chasse du Loup (by Jean de Clamorgan) : La Chassedu Connin : 
and an additional Essay on Cyniatrics, entitled Autres Rem^des 
pour guarir les Chiens Malades de Diverses Maladies, &c. 

The Compendium of Hunting in La Maison Rustique is 
epitomised, according to Christopher Wase, from Fouilloux*s Trea- 
tise. 
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The Noble Art of Venerie or Huntinff, &c. London, 1575. 
1611. The anthorahip of this version of Fouilloux is much disputed : 
— by some it is given to Turbervile, the undoubted translator of the 
Booke of Faloonrie ; by others to Gasooigne ; and by a third party 
to C. Burke. The citations are from the edition of 1611, and gene- 
rally under the name of the first-mentioned author. 

* A Short Treatise of Hunting, compyled for the delyght of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, by Sir Thomas Cockaine, Knight. Lon- 
don, 1501. The writer has never seen the rare tract of this " pro- 
fessed hunter, and not a schollar." 

The Gentleman's Academic ; or. The Booke of St. Albans, 
&c. by G. M. London, 1595. 

Maison Rnstique ; or. The Countrie Farme, &c. translated 
into English by Richard Surflet. London, 1600. 

The Countrey Farme, &c. (as the last,) by Geryase Mark- 
ham. London, 1616. 

A Jewell for Gentrie, &c. London, 1614. 

Countrey Contentments; or. The Husbandman's Recrea- 
tions, &c. by G. M. London, 1633. 

* Jacobi Micylli KvyoXoyiov. A Latin poem mentioned by 
Paullini in his Cynographia Curiosa : where also occur * Angelinus 
Gazsus, * Ronsseus, and others ; the Venatio Medica of the latter 
being rather above the ordinary stamp of the muse of .^culapius. 

De Venatione Tractatus, in quo de Piscatione, Aucupio, 
Sylvestriumque insectatione agitur. Auctore Alfonso Isachio. Regii, 
1625. A very ridiculous treatise on Piscatorial Licences, &c. of 
some rarity, but of no value to practical or literary sportsmen. It 
has been re-published, with other Cynegetical tracts of like descrip- 
tion, by Fritsch. 

Album Dianae Leporicidae, sive Yenationis Leporins Leges. 
Auctore Jac. Savary, Cadomso. Cadomi, mdclv. To some edi- 
tions of this poem is annexed Venatio Vulpina et Melina of the same 
author ; but the writer's copy has it not. 

Yenationis Cervinae, Capreohnae, Aprugnae, et Lupinae 
Leges. Antore Jac. Savary Cadomensi. Cadomi, mdclix. 

Jacobi Yanierii, &c. Praedium Rusticum. Tolosae, mdccxxx. 
MDCCXLii. The author's citations are from the latter edition. 

The Gentleman's Recreation : in four parts. London, 1706. 

The Gentleman's Recreations : in three parts. By R. Blome. 
London, 1710. 

The Chace. A poem by William Somerville, Esq. 
To this list might be added the French Cynegetica of Gauchet, 
Pomey, Passerat, De Salnove, De Serey, Du Sable, GafFet, De la 
Conterie, D'Yauville, and others ; the Encyclop^die M ^thodique, 
DicUonnaire de toutes les esp^ces de Chasses ; and the Italian Cyne- 
getica of Scandianese, Yalvasone, Raimondi, Poggesi, Gatti, and 
others ; to some of which the author is beholden for a few remarks. 
The catalogue might be amplified, too, by incorporating the numerous 
tracts on the laws of the Chase collected by Fritsch and Manwood ; 
the notices of early British and Anglo-Saxon hunting gathered by 

2 R 



XXVII. 

Tubervile, Gas- 
coigne, Burke. 



XXTIII. 

Cockaine. 



XXIX. 

MaAham and 
others. 



xzx. 

Micjrllos. 



XXXI. 

laacbius. 



XXXII. 

Savary. 



XXXIII. 

Vanierius. 

XXXIV. 

Blome. 



xxzv. 

Somerville. 
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AriBtoteleB. 

Scriptores Rei 
Rosticc 

rsanoNiKA. 

PlutarchoB. 

Plinias. 

SoUdds. 
Phile. 

GesneroB* 

Aldrovandtts. 
Bochartus. 

FknUiiu. 



Raiui. 



P^;ge, in tbe Archaeologia ; by Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes ; 
and by Turner , in his History of the Anglo-Saxons ; and though last, 
not least valuable, whether we regard the novelty of such a sumnoiary, 
or the elegance and classic taste of its execution, the article on Hunt- 
ing by Mr. Smedley, in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. 

Connected with the subject of Venation, the following works oh 
Natural History are referred to, descriptive of the external characters 
and habits of ferine animals, and their quadrupedal pursuers : 

Aristotelis Historia de Animalibus k J« C. Scaligero. Tolosie^ ' 

MDCXIX. 

Scriptores Rei Rusticse Veteres Latini. J. M. Gesner. Lip- 
siae, MDCCLxxiii. 

FEUnONlKA. Geoponicorum sive De Re Rustic^ Libri xx. 
Petr. Needham, A.M. Cantabrigiae, mdcciv. 

Plutarchi Opera Omnia (De Solerti^ Animalium, &c.) 
Paris, MDCXXiv. 

^liani De Natur^ Animalium Libri xvii. J. G. Schneider, 
lipsise, MDCCLXxxiv. 

C. Plinii Secundi Historiae Mundi Libri xxxvil. J. Dale* 
campii. Lugduni, mdlxxxvii. 

C. Julii Solini Polyhistor ex edit. C. Salmasii. M. Andr. 
Goezio. Lipsiae, mdcclxxvii. 

Phile De Animalium Proprietate k J. C. de Pauw. Trajecti 
ad Rhenum, mdccxxx. 

C. Gesneri Historias Aninfalium Liber primus, de Quadnipe* 
dibus Viviparis. Tiguri, mdlix. 

U. Aldrovandi Opera. Bononiae, MDCXXXii. 

S. Bocharti Hierozoicon, sen de Animalibus Sacrae Scriptarae« 
Londini, mdclxiii. 

Cynographia Curiosa, &c. k Christ. Franc. PauUini. Norim- 
bergae, mdclxxxv. 

Lagographia Curiosa, &c. k Christ. Franc. PaulKni. Aug. 
Vind. MDCxci. 

Synopsis Methodica Animalium Quadrupedum, &c. Auctore 
Joanne Raio. S. R. S. Londini, 1693. 



ERRATA. 

P. 16. I. 8. for general, read genuine. 
108. n. 3. 1. 2. rdxos. 

6. Ix«« 
117. n. 4. for Bruyer, read Broyeiinus. 
126. n. 7. 1. 2. obtnincant. 
145. Quotation from Gratios, v. 299. read Icveis. 
148. Quoution firom Nemesian, v. 162. read complere. 

The author craves forgiveness for unnoticed cr^iEAfiaTa, eiron of paiictuation» accen- 
tuation, &c. whether chargeable on himself or the typothetx. 
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